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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Joint  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at   10:50  a.m.,   in 
room   1300,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charlie  Rose 
(Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rose,  Frost,  Manton  and  Roberts;  Sena- 
tor Pell. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLIE  ROSE,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chairman  Rose.  I  want  to  apologize  for  being  late  for  this  hear- 
ing. I  was  unavoidably  detained  by  several  matters  in  both  my 
office  and  in  my  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today.  I  especially 
want  to  express  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library's  appreciation 
to  our  witnesses  for  taking  the  time  to  appear.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

This  morning's  hearing  on  the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  link  to 
our  Nation's  state  and  local  libraries  is  important  and  particularly 
timely  as  it  has  been  scheduled  during  National  Library  Week. 

The  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
is  the  oversight  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Just  last  week,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  held  a  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  acceptance  of 
the  100  millionth  acquisition  into  its  extraordinary  collections.  The 
ceremony  was  held  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  personal  library  of  6,487  volumes  became 
the  foundation  for  today's  Library  of  Congress. 

New  and  evolving  technologies  make  information  dissemination 
easier  and  faster.  We  are  in  the  process  of  finding  innovative  and 
affordable  ways  to  make  the  Library  of  Congress'  vast  and  unparal- 
leled collections  accessible  to  every  American.  Providing  such 
access  through  our  public  library  system,  universities  and  research 
institutions,  home  computers  and  other  off-site  locations  is  an  ex- 
citing task  for  the  Library  of  Congress  with  oversight  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  change  in  our  Nation,  when  new  cir- 
cumstances— both  challenges  and  opportunities — confront  us  and 
when  outmoded  and  ineffective  arrangements  are  in  need  of  recon- 
sideration and  modification.  Change  has  occurred  within  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  We  have  a  new  President  and  a  new  Congress. 
These  changes,  in  turn,  hold  promise  for  other  changes,  the  likes  of 
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which  may  not  have  been  seen  in  government  since  the  arrival  of 
the  New  Deal  60  years  ago. 

President  Clinton  and  the  103d  Congress  are  reinvigorating  gov- 
ernment. The  Administration  launched  a  major  effort  in  this 
regard  on  March  3  when  a  National  Performance  Review,  headed 
by  Vice  President  Gore,  was  announced.  "Our  goal,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "is  to  make  the  entire  Federal  Government  both  less  expen- 
sive and  more  efficient  and  to  change  the  culture  of  our  national 
bureaucracy  away  from  complacency  and  entitlement  toward  initi- 
ative and  empowerment.  We  intend  to  redesign,  to  reinvent,  to  re- 
invigorate  the  entire  national  government." 

A  similar  assessment  of  legislative  branch  institutions  and  oper- 
ations, which  includes  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  also  under  way. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  begun  some  streamlin- 
ing by  reducing  the  number  of  its  subcommittees  and  eliminating 
four  select  committees.  Other  reforms  will  follow. 

This  reinvigoration  theme  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  hearing 
today  on  Library  of  Congress  leadership  of  and  links  with  the 
American  library  community.  The  Library  of  Congress,  like  the 
other  Federal  agencies,  is  operating  on  scarce  resources  but  also 
searching  for  ways  to  do  more  with  less.  Thus,  in  its  leadership 
role,  the  Library  can  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  ideas  for  reinvigo- 
rating libraries.  Some  of  these  ideas  may  spring  from  Library  of 
Congress  experience  and  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  others  in  the  li- 
brary community;  conversely,  some,  arising  from  libraries  in  the 
community,  may  be  useful  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

This  hearing  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  work  with  each  other, 
asking  and  answering  questions.  For  instance,  are  libraries,  as 
public  institutions,  empowering  citizens  regarding  their  manage- 
ment, particularly  with  a  view  to  setting  goals,  planning  and  deter- 
mining outcomes  or  end  use  of  services? 

A  library  that  operates  as  a  community  center  for  multimedia  in- 
formation and  knowledge,  including  civic  meetings  and  discussions, 
builds  a  constituency  of  supporters.  These  citizens  will  then  active- 
ly support  a  library  budget  and  program  which  they  have  had  a 
hand  in  formulating  and  which  delivers  services  they  desire.  Fur- 
thermore, if  libraries,  working  with  empowered  citizens,  can  ex- 
plore ways  of  earning  money,  they  may  learn  not  only  the  public 
acceptability  of  such  proposals,  but  also  alternative  and  supplemen- 
tal ideas. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  technology.  It  probably  goes 
without  saying  that  information  technology,  as  used  in  libraries, 
must  be,  to  a  high  degree,  user  friendly.  It  is  not  only  frustrating  to 
the  public  to  be  confronted  with  complicated  technology  but  also 
costly  to  a  library  to  have  to  utilize  both  sophisticated  technology 
and  an  employee-operator  for  its  use. 

Furthermore,  it  might  be  well  to  guard  against  the  "technologi- 
cal imperative."  Just  because  information  is  available  on  a  CD- 
ROM  or  just  because  various  data  banks  can  be  accessed  at  little  or 
no  charge  probably  does  not  mean  that  these  are  useful  courses  of 
action.  Let  the  empowered  citizen,  the  customer,  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  views  on  these  matters  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

My  own  effort  at  making  government  information  available,  par- 
ticularly data  in  electronic  forms  or  formats,  involves  legislation 


establishing  within  the  Government  Printing  Office  a  means  of  en- 
hancing electronic  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of  such  informa- 
tion. In  the  version  reported  from  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration last  month,  my  bill,  referred  to  as  the  "GPO  Electronic 
Information  Access  Enhancement  Act,"  would  provide  citizens  on- 
line access  to  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Federal  Register, 
as  well  as  other  appropriate  publications  distributed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  and  direct  access  to  other  Federal  public 
information  stored  electronically. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  intent  that,  in  the  very  near  future,  these 
access  and  distribution  activities  be  integrated  into  the  national  in- 
formation network  being  planned  by  the  new  Administration. 
During  the  presidential  campaign,  you  will  recall,  candidate  Bill 
Clinton  called  for  a  network  to  link  every  library,  home,  business 
and  classroom  by  the  year  2015. 

In  conclusion,  as  you  in  the  library  community  listen  to  the  em- 
powered citizens,  as  you  make  your  decisions  with  those  customer 
views  in  mind,  and  as  you  engage  in  other  aspects  of  reinvigorating 
libraries,  please  continue  to  share  that  experience  and  your  ideas 
deriving  from  it  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  those  of  us  in 
Congress  having  responsibility  for  overseeing  Library  of  Congress 
leadership  of  and  linkages  with  the  American  library  community. 

Today,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  Congressman  Major  Owens, 
the  only  librarian  serving  as  a  Member  of  Congress;  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  Dr.  James  Billington;  Dr.  Marilyn  Miller,  President  of 
the  American  Library  Association;  and  11  other  witnesses  repre- 
senting State  and  local  libraries  from  across  the  country. 

Before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  some  of  the  statements  that  will  be  delivered  this 
morning,  I  was  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution—that 1.2  percent  earmarked  for  public  library  services — to 
the  programs  and  services  provided  by  the  library  community.  Al- 
though Federal  appropriations  for  libraries  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library's  jurisdiction,  the  Committee 
understands  the  significance  of  this  funding  source  to  our  Nation's 
public  libraries. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  first  panel  is  Major  Owens,  Dr.  Billington, 
and  Dr.  Miller. 

I  would  yield  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roberts.  Do  you  have  an  open- 
ing statement? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAT  ROBERTS,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  a  short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  The  Chairman  said, 
let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  you,  sir,  whether  the  lights 
be  low,  subdued,  bright,  or  hot.  In  this  case  I  think  we  are  shining 
the  light  of  truth  into  library  darkness.  I  am  not  sure  in  terms  of 
congressional  reform — which  I  hope  is  not  an  oxymoron — that  we 
need  to  reinvent  the  wheel  so  much  as  we  need  to  make  simply 


government  work  better  and  be  a  constructive  partner.  That  is  why 
we  have  the  witnesses  here  today.  That  is  why  we  are  meeting. 

I  appreciate  your  special  invitation  to  attend  the  hearing  today. 
The  formal  House  appointments  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary for  the  103d  Congress  are  yet  to  be  made.  Hopefully,  that 
entire  situation  can  be  resolved  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  Joint  Committee  shares  the  responsibility  of  monitoring  the 
activities  and  the  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  serv- 
ices and  activities  do  not  only  impact  upon  the  daily  business  of 
Congress  but  also  the  activities  of  many  of  our  hometown  libraries 
including  my  own  in  good  old  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  America,  and 
those  of  all  Members  and  every  citizen. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  truly  amazing  in  its  volume  and 
depth  and  quality  of  information.  It  has  and  continues  to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technological  advancement  within  the  library  com- 
munity, both  nationally  and  also  in  regards  to  the  international  sit- 
uation. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  widely  share  this  wonderful  resource 
with  the  very  limited  funds  that  are  available  to  us?  I  share  the 
desire  of  the  library  community  to  make  information,  especially 
government  information,  widely  available  to  the  public.  We  must 
work  to  make  this  information  available  either  in  a  printed  or  elec- 
tronic format,  sometimes  both.  Legislation  pending  in  the  Congress 
is  attempting  to  improve  the  Federal  government's  information 
availability  and  dissemination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony,  more  espe- 
cially to  recognize  that  my  hometown  librarian  is  here,  Jane 
Hatch,  director  of  the  Dodge  City  Public  Library.  She  will  be  ap- 
pearing later.  She  has  worked  with  us  closely  in  regards  to  the 
GPO  access  bill  and  in  regards  to  expressing  strong  support  for 
funding  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  something  called  an  inter- 
active video  medium. 

Jane,  in  her  testimony  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  personal 
copy  of — that  is  a  sentence  ending  with  a  preposition — has  indicat- 
ed in  that  testimony  some  remarks  about  the  First  District  of 
Kansas,  i.e.,  66  counties,  a  5,000-mile  tour  we  go  on  for  3  weeks 
every  August.  You  are  certainly  welcome  to  join  us  if  that  would 
be  your  druthers.  She  points  out  that  if  we  would  have  a  multime- 
dia super  highway,  if  that,  in  fact,  were  the  case  that,  perhaps  that 
job  would  be  a  little  easier. 

In  addition,  she  has  13  suggestions  that  I  think  are  right  on  the 
money.  And  so  I  decided,  in  keeping  with  your  leadership  in  this 
whole  area,  I  would  simply  autograph  a  copy  of  this  testimony. 
And  it  says  to  Charlie,  my  good  friend,  everything  is  up-to-date  in 
Dodge  City  and  ready  for  access.  It  is  signed  Pat  and  Jane. 

Chairman  Rose.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  accept  that,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  a  Member  of  this  Committee  who  serves 
with  me  on  the  House  Administration  Committee  but  who  is  also  a 
senior  Member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Martin  Frost  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Frost.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 


I  particularly  wanted  to  greet  Dr.  Billington,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  He  and  I  have  been  working  very  closely  together  for  the 
last  3  years  on  a  project.  The  Speaker  created  a  special  task  force  3 
years  ago  to  assist  the  parliaments  of  eastern  and  central  Europe. 
That  program  has  been  largely  administered  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Congressional  Research  Service.  They  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  It  has,  I  think,  been  a  very  valuable  program. 

I  want  to  again  publicly  thank  Dr.  Billington  for  the  staff  re- 
sources and  expertise  devoted  to  this  program. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Hatfield  and  Stevens 
follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Senator  from  Oregon 
"the  status  of  our  nation's  ubraries" 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  be  here  with  us  today.  I  especially  want  to  welcome  Jim 
Scheppke,  the  State  Librarian  of  Oregon. 

As  Mr.  Scheppke  knows,  I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern 
about  the  status  of  our  Nation's  libraries.  At  a  time  when  our  country  faces  so 
many  educational  challenges  in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  learning  and  libraries  go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  remain  competitive  in  todays  global  economy,  our  commitment  to  libraries 
and  education  cannot  be  allowed  to  waiver.  Consequently,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  topic  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  of  our  guests. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Rose  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  for  holding  this  mornings  hearing. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Ted  Stevens,  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing  on  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  libraries.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  thank  Dr.  Billington  for  some  of 
the  work  he  does  that  helps  my  constituents  in  Alaska  and  to  note  how  important 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  to  us. 

I  am  pleased  George  Smith  from  Juneau  is  here  to  testify  about  the  State  library 
in  Alaska.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  how  technology  can  be  used  to  overcome 
the  great  barriers  of  distance  in  my  State.  With  hundreds  of  communities  in  remote 
areas,  it  is  increasingly  important  to  support  projects  and  legislation  that  will  em- 
phasize electronic  access  to  public  information. 

I  am  pleased  the  Library  of  Congress  has  a  partnership  with  the  Alaska  State  Li- 
brary in  Juneau  via  LC  Direct,  which  allows  the  State  library  to  dial  directly  into 
the  mainframe  computers  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Additionally,  I  am  reminded  of  the  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress  when  re- 
flecting on  the  Soviet  Archives  exhibit,  in  which  a  teacher  in  Nome,  Alaska,  used  a 
telecommunications  link  between  children  in  Alaska  and  children  in  Siberia  as  part 
of  an  important  international  communications  link.  These  widening  telecommunica- 
tions networks  are  important  sources  of  information  to  Americans,  no  matter  how 
far  from  big-city  libraries  or  Washington,  DC,  they  may  live. 

I  am  pleased  you  are  holding  this  hearing  on  the  state  of  our  Nation's  libraries. 
With  ever  increasing  technology,  we  must  be  assured  that  even  with  diminishing 
resources  libraries  can  adapt  and  continue  to  provide  information  to  all  Americans. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Major  Owens,  we  apologize  for  keeping  you  waiting  so  long.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  from  you  now,  sir.  The  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  calling  this  hearing.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  vision.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  Joint  Committee.  I  commend  them  for  their 


vision  and  leadership  on  a  number  of  basic  issues  related  to  librar- 
ies. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  mother  of  all 
libraries,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  starving  brothers  and  sisters 
out  there  across  the  Nation.  We  very  much  need  its  moral  and 
symbolic  leadership. 

I  never  expected  to  be  here  with  such  a  sense  of  frustration  at 
this  particular  time  in  the  new  Administration.  We  expected  relief 
for  libraries  in  the  new  Administration.  We  were  a  bit  shocked 
upon  the  release  of  the  latest  budget  showing  a  continuation  of  the 
pattern  of  cuts.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  friend,  Leon  Panetta, 
taking  the  time  out  to  read  what  members  of  the  OMB  staff  at 
lower  levels  have  done  by  habit.  I  think  they  have  put  a  lot  of  zeros 
in  there  because  that  is  the  habitual  way  of  dealing  with  library 
budgets.  They  need  to  catch  up  with  their  new  leader. 

I  also  am  looking  forward  to  the  attention  of  the  President  being 
focused  upon  the  Library's  budget.  I  will  never  forget  the  very  in- 
spiring speech  I  heard  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
in  1979  by  the  first-term  Governor  from  Arkansas.  I  came  away — 
we  all  came  away  realizing  that  libraries  have  a  real  friend.  We 
think  the  OMB  career  people  there  have  to  get  the  message. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  dual  role,  a  dual  mission.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  carries  out  this  dual  mission — providing  service 
to  Congress  and  service  to  the  Nation — with  distinction.  It  repre- 
sents a  pinnacle  of  the  library  profession,  a  shining  example  of  the 
enormous  potential  that  can  be  realized  when  a  library  is  linked 
with  vision  and  supported  with  adequate  resources. 

The  minimal  investment  we  make  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  dividends  it  yields  all  Americans.  The  Library's 
National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
makes  books  and  other  library  resources  accessible  to  thousands  of 
Americans  with  disabilities.  Its  production  and  dissemination  of 
cataloging  information  saves  American  libraries  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  The  Library's  foreign  acquisitions  pro- 
grams saves  American  research  libraries  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  by  helping  them  to  obtain  foreign  materials  at  reduced  prices. 
And  the  contributions  made  to  scholarship  and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  by  the  Library's  vast  and  diverse  collection  cannot  even 
begin  to  be  tabulated. 

The  Library  has  not  always  pursued  both  parts  of  its  dual  mis- 
sion with  equal  vigor.  There  have  been  moments  in  the  past  when 
the  library  community  has  felt  that  the  Library  has  been  overtak- 
en by  passivity  and  an  insular  mentality  and  has  neglected  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  American  libraries  and  their  users.  Happily,  this  is 
not  one  of  those  moments.  Our  current  Librarian  of  Congress  has 
provided  aggressive  leadership  to  make  the  Library's  resources 
more  accessible  to  all  Americans  and  has  been  exploiting  new  tech- 
nologies to  expand  and  improve  the  kinds  of  services  that  libraries 
can  provide  to  their  users.  I  wrote  this  long  before  I  realized  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  would  be  sitting  next  to  me  at  this  hearing. 

The  problem  is  no  longer  that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  not  pro- 
viding national  leadership.  Instead,  the  problem  is  now  that  Ameri- 
can libraries  have  been  so  starved  of  essential  resources  that  they 


are  losing  their  capacity  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Public  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  are  now  facing  the 
worst  financial  crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  Public  library  sys- 
tems around  the  Nation  are  reeling  from  extensive  budget  cuts, 
forcing  branch  closings,  layoffs,  reductions  in  hours  and  a  dramatic 
curtailing  of  new  book  and  serial  acquisitions.  This  crisis  is  in  some 
respects  even  worse  than  that  of  the  Depression  because  during  the 
Depression  not  one  public  library  was  forced  to  close  its  doors. 
Today,  libraries  are  closing  their  doors. 

A  $1.2  million  budget  cut  has  forced  the  Newark  Public  Library 
to  shut  down  3  branches,  eliminate  all  Sunday  hours  and  close  the 
entire  library  system  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

In  Massachusetts,  20  library  branches  have  been  shut  down 
during  the  past  2  years.  Several  towns  have  eliminated  all  local 
support  for  public  libraries. 

Last  year,  just  as  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was  opening  the 
largest  public  library  in  the  world,  budget  cuts  forced  it  to  reduce 
hours  at  80  of  its  branches  and  lay  off  100  personnel. 

In  Maryland,  funding  cuts  have  forced  the  Baltimore  County 
Public  Library  to  permanently  close  9  of  its  24  library  branches. 

In  California,  the  San  Diego  Public  Library  has  closed  7  of  its  32 
branches. 

In  Connecticut's  largest  city,  Bridgeport,  most  public  library 
branches  are  only  open  1  day  per  week. 

New  York  City  just  recently  celebrated  the  opening  of  branch  li- 
braries to  a  5-day  week. 

The  implications  of  this  funding  crisis  are  profound.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  "Information  Age",  at  precisely  the  moment  that 
the  American  people  need  the  support  and  services  of  a  strong  li- 
brary system  in  order  to  cope  effectively  with  the  new  explosion  of 
information  in  our  society,  libraries  are  struggling  just  to  keep 
their  doors  open.  Exciting  new  technologies  have  now  made  it  pos- 
sible for  libraries  to  put  an  undreamt  wealth  of  information  at  the 
fingertips  of  their  users,  but  the  average  public  library  has  trouble 
enough  paying  the  phone  bill,  never  mind  investing  in  microcom- 
puters or  CD-ROM. 

Public  library  funding  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  national  educa- 
tion budget,  but  it  serves  the  greatest  number  of  people.  We  spend 
$213  billion  on  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  system  to 
educate  40  million  young  people  nationwide.  We  spend  $141  billion 
on  our  system  of  higher  education  to  educate  about  13  million  stu- 
dents. But  we  spend  only  about  $4  billion — not  just  Federal  expend- 
itures, the  total  expenditure — to  support  public  library  services. 
Current  estimates  are  that  120  million  adult  Americans  regularly 
use  those  services. 

Instead  of  rewarding  public  libraries  for  their  thrift  and  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  succeed  in  serving  so  many  with  so  little, 
more  often  than  not  we  punish  them.  Throughout  the  Nation,  li- 
braries are  being  given  still  less  and  told  to  do  more. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  John  Ruskin  suggested  that  the 
worth  of  a  Nation  could  be  judged  by  comparing  what  it  spent  on 
libraries  to  what  it  expended  on  horses.  By  Ruskin's  standard,  we 
are  failing  miserably.  The  $4  billion  we  spend  every  year  on  public 
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libraries  is  dwarfed  by  the  more  than  $15  billion  we  spend  on  horse 
racing,  horse  sales  and  veterinary  care. 

Comparisons  with  other  expenditures  yield  even  gloomier  results. 
Our  expenditures  for  public  libraries  are  about  10  percent  of  what 
we  spend  on  tobacco  products  every  year.  It  is  approximately  the 
same  amount  we  spend  every  year  to  purchase  sneakers. 

It  is  time  to  rethink  and  reorder  our  national  priorities.  In  a 
world  dominated  by  information,  a  strong  public  library  system  is 
essential.  In  a  world  in  which  lifelong  learning  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic imperative,  a  strong  public  library  system  is  a  necessity.  The 
slow  starvation  of  the  Nation's  libraries  must  cease.  Policymakers 
at  all  levels  of  government  must  begin  working  together  to  ensure 
that  libraries  are  provided  funding  which  is  commensurate  with 
their  contributions  to  our  society  and  our  economy. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  vision.  We 
have  some  ridiculous  contradictions  here  in  Washington.  While  ev- 
erybody gives  lip  service  to  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  learning 
society,  everybody  wants  to  improve  our  educational  system  in 
order  to  make  America  more  competitive,  we  neglect  the  most 
basic  and  fundamental  element  in  the  process  of  education.  That  is 
the  printed  word. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Major  Owens. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Representative  Owens  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Major  R.  Owens,  Representative  from  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  hbrary  system. 

As  the  first  librarian  elected  to  Congress,  I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  to 
see  the  Library  of  Congress  from  two  different  perspectives.  When  I  was  a  librarian 
with  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress  was  the  "library  of  last 
resort",  the  ultimate  source  of  knowledge  and  resources  that  could  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  Nation.  Now,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  rely  upon  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  the  "library  of  first  resort",  a  convenient  and  reliable  source  of  the 
comprehensive  information  and  research  assistance  that  I  need  to  perform  my  legis- 
lative duties. 

The  Library  of  Congress  carries  out  this  dual  mission  of  providing  service  to  Con- 
gress and  service  to  the  Nation  with  distinction.  It  represents  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Library  profession,  a  shining  example  of  the  enormous  potential  that  can  be  real- 
ized when  a  library  is  led  with  vision  and  supported  with  adequate  resources.  The 
minimal  investment  we  make  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  far  exceeded  by  the  divi- 
dends it  yields  all  Americans.  The  Library's  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped  makes  books  and  other  library  resources  accessible  to 
thousands  of  Americans  with  disabilities.  Its  production  and  dissemination  of  cata- 
loging information  saves  American  libraries  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  the  Library's  foreign  acquisitions  program  saves  American  research  libraries 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  by  helping  them  to  obtain  foreign  materials  at  re- 
duced prices.  And  the  contributions  made  to  scholarship  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  Library's  vast  and  diverse  collection  cannot  even  begin  to  be  tabulated. 

The  Library  has  not  always  pursued  both  parts  of  its  dual  mission  with  equal 
vigor.  There  have  been  moments  in  the  past  when  the  library  community  has  felt 
that  the  Library  has  been  overtaken  by  passivity  and  an  insular  mentality  and  has 
neglected  its  responsibilities  to  American  libraries  and  their  users.  Happily,  this  is 
not  one  of  those  moments.  Our  current  Librarian  of  Congress  has  provided  ag:gres- 
sive  leadership  to  make  the  Library's  resources  more  accessible  to  all  Americans 
and  has  been  exploiting  new  technologies  to  expand  and  improve  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices that  libraries  can  provide  to  their  users.  The  problem  no  longer  is  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  not  providing  national  leadership.  Instead,  the  problem  is  now 
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that  American  libraries  have  been  so  starved  of  essential  resources  that  they  are 
losing  their  capacity  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Public  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  are  now  facing  the  worst  financial 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  Public  library  systems  around  the  Nation  are  reel- 
ing from  extensive  budget  cuts,  forcing  branch  closings,  layoffs,  reductions  in  hours, 
and  a  dramatic  curtailing  of  new  book  and  serial  acquisitions.  This  crisis  is  in  some 
respects  even  worse  than  that  of  the  Depression  because  during  the  Depression,  not 
one  public  library  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  Today,  libraries  are  closing  their 
doors: 

•  A  $1.2  million  budget  cut  has  forced  the  Newark  Public  Library  to  shut 
down  3  branches,  eliminate  all  Sunday  hours,  and  close  the  entire  library 
system  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

•  In  Massachusetts,  20  library  branches  have  been  shut  down  during  the  past 
2  years.  Several  towns  have  eliminated  all  local  support  for  public  libraries. 

•  Last  year,  just  as  the  Chicago  Public  Library  System  was  opening  the  larg- 
est public  library  in  the  world,  budget  cuts  forced  it  to  reduce  hours  at  80  of  its 
branches  and  lay  off  100  personnel. 

•  In  Maryland,  funding  cuts  have  forced  the  Baltimore  County  Public  Library 
to  permanently  close  9  of  its  24  library  branches. 

•  In  California,  the  San  Diego  Public  Library  has  closed  7  of  its  32  branches. 

•  In  Connecticut's  largest  city,  Bridgeport,  most  public  library  branches  are 
only  open  1  day  per  week. 

The  implications  of  this  funding  crisis  are  profound.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  new 
"Information  Age",  at  precisely  the  moment  that  the  American  people  need  the  sup- 
port and  services  of  a  strong  library  system  in  order  to  cope  effectively  with  the  new 
explosion  of  information  in  our  society,  libraries  are  struggling  just  to  keep  their 
doors  open.  Exciting  new  technologies  have  now  made  it  possible  for  libraries  to  put 
an  undreamt  wealth  of  information  at  the  fingertips  of  their  users,  but  the  average 
public  library  has  trouble  enough  paying  the  phone  bill,  never  mind  investing  in 
microcomputers  or  CD-ROM. 

Public  library  funding  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  national  education  budget — but 
it  serves  the  greatest  number  of  people.  We  spend  $213  billion  on  our  elementary 
and  secondary  education  system  to  educate  40  million  young  people  nationvdde.  We 
spend  $141  billion  on  our  system  of  higher  education  to  educate  about  13  million 
students.  But  we  spend  only  about  $4  billion  to  support  public  library  services  na- 
tionwide. Current  estimates  are  that  120  million  adult  Americans  regularly  use 
those  services. 

Instead  of  rewarding  public  libraries  for  their  thrift  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  succeed  in  serving  so  many  with  so  little,  more  often  than  not  we  punish  them. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  libraries  are  being  given  still  less  and  told  to  do  more. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  John  Ruskin  suggested  that  the  worth  of  a 
nation  could  be  judged  by  comparing  what  it  spent  on  libraries  to  what  it  exjaended 
on  horses.  By  Ruskin's  standard,  we  are  failing  miserably.  The  $4  billion  we  spend 
every  year  on  public  libraries  is  dwarfed  by  the  more  than  $15  billion  we  spend  on 
horse  racing,  horse  sales,  and  veterinary  care.  Comparisons  with  other  expenditures 
yield  similarly  gloomy  results.  Our  expenditures  for  public  libraries  are  about  10 
percent  of  what  we  spend  on  tobacco  products  every  year.  It  is  approximately  the 
same  amount  we  spend  every  year  to  purchase  sneakers. 

It  is  time  to  rethink  and  reorder  our  national  priorities.  In  a  world  dominated  by 
information,  a  strong  public  library  system  is  essential.  In  a  world  in  which  lifelong 
learning  has  become  an  economic  imperative,  a  strong  public  library  system  is  a  ne- 
cessity. The  slow  starvation  of  the  nation's  libraries  must  cease.  Policymakers  at  all 
levels  of  government  must  begin  working  together  to  ensure  that  libraries  are  pro- 
vided funding  which  is  commensurate  with  their  contributions  to  our  society  and 
our  economy. 

Chairman  Rose.  We  are  very  happy  to  welcome  to  this  Commit- 
tee today  our  other  Chairman,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  who  has  had 
a  long  and  active  career  in  supporting  the  work  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  certainly  every  library  in  America.  Do  you  have  any 
opening  statement? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  no  opening  statement.  I  just  want  to  participate  in  the 
hearing  and  be  with  you  this  morning. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
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Dr.  Billington,  we  appreciate  you  being  here.  The  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  BILLINGTON,  LIBRARIAN  OF 

CONGRESS 

Dr.  BiLUNGTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  these  hearings 
and  congratulate  you  and  also  Mr.  Owens  for  that  moving  and 
straightforward  statement  of  the  deep  national  problem  we  face  in 
this  area.  Of  course,  problems  are  always  accompanied  by  opportu- 
nities, so  it  is  a  time  of  opportunity  as  well. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  libraries  in  America  today  and,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  Library  of  Congress  assists  all  of  them.  We  share 
the  same  ideals,  same  preoccupations  with  high-quality  service  to 
the  widest  possible  audience,  the  same  essential  vision  that  democ- 
racy must  be  based  on  the  increased  literacy  and  knowledge  and 
use  of  that  knowledge  by  the  citizenry. 

Of  the  many  descriptions  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  given 
in  its  193-year  history,  we  especially  prize  the  terms  Congress'  li- 
brary, the  Nation's  library  and  the  Library  of  last  resort. 

We  are  the  Nation's  library  because  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 
shared  its  library  with  the  American  people.  Our  core  free  services 
for  the  American  people  are  made  possible  by  Congressional  appro- 
priations and  include  organizing,  cataloging  and  preserving  a  uni- 
versal collection  of  knowledge,  making  domestic  interlibrary  loans, 
distributing  reading  material  and  equipment  to  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  providing  open  access  to  our  reading  rooms, 
reference  services,  databases  and  collections.  Our  cataloging  alone 
saves  America's  libraries  at  least  $360  million  a  year — a  larger 
sum  than  the  Library  of  Congress'  annual  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  the  Library  of  last  resort  because  of  the  size  and  range — 
both  of  our  collections  and  of  our  staff.  All  but  one  of  the  State  li- 
brary agencies,  for  example,  are  partners  with  us  in  the  State  re- 
ferral program,  in  which  we  supply  answers  to  reference  questions 
which  States  lack  the  resources  to  handle.  We  answered  just  under 
1  million  inquiries  from  all  over  the  country  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  interlibrary  loans,  the  Library  of  Congress  an- 
swered last  year  almost  40,000  requests  that  came  in  from  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  libraries  of 
first  resort — those  which  directly  serve  citizens  in  local  communi- 
ties. These  are  the  15,169  local  public  libraries,  in  towns  as  small 
as  Peterboro,  NH,  site  of  the  oldest  tax-supported  public  library, 
and  in  big  cities  like  New  York  where  52  branch  libraries  in  the  5 
boroughs  serve  people  of  all  creeds  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  local  public  library  remains  one  of  American  society's  key 
institutions.  It  both  links  us  with  the  past  and  is  the  golden  key  to 
the  future,  especially  to  the  young  and  the  newly-arrived. 

Yet  Americans  have  been  less  than  extravagant  in  their  finan- 
cial support  of  libraries.  Mr.  Owens  already  described  the  tragic 
contrast  in  the  equation  between  horses  and  libraries.  The  sad 
irony  is  that  support  for  libraries  has  been  decreasing  at  the  time 
the  cost  of  providing  services  has  risen,  notably  the  costs  of  books, 
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periodicals  and  databases.  At  a  time  when  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion available  doubles  every  5  years,  most  libraries  are  not  able  to 
acquire  even  as  much  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Most 
American  libraries  are  simply  not  able  to  keep  up. 

In  cities  struck  by  economic  recession,  the  public  library  has 
been  among  the  hardest  hit  of  all  local  institutions.  One  extreme 
case  noted  this  month  in  the  press  is  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
where  the  public  library  branches  are  now  open  only  1  day  a  week. 

We  are  in  serious  danger  of  eroding  a  unique  legacy  laboriously 
created  by  our  forebears. 

I  must  note  that  Mr.  Frost  was  kind  enough  to  mention  the  work 
the  Library  has  been  doing  helping  to  build  the  infrastructure  of 
democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  you  talk  with  these  people,  there 
is  an  almost  reverential  respect  for  this  network  of  public  libraries, 
how  it  makes  possible  community  initiative,  how  it  is  second  only 
in  importance — perhaps  equal  in  importance — with  the  fact  of 
having  choices  for  your  public  offices,  having  information  on  which 
to  make  intelligent  choices  on  legislation.  So  this  is  a  precious, 
unique  legacy  of  the  American  system. 

No  other  Nation  has  developed  such  an  array  of  public  libraries 
financed  by  local  taxes  and  donations,  governed  by  local  citizens  re- 
sponsive to  local  community  needs. 

This  did  not  happen  by  accident.  In  1731,  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  young  Benjamin  Franklin  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
starting  a  subscription  library — the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  First  Continental  Congress  met  in  a  library.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  Members  did  in  the  new  Capitol  when  it  was  built 
down  here  was  to  set  aside  a  room  for  the  Library. 

Similar  libraries  after  Franklin's  began  springing  up  elsewhere, 
permitting  Americans  of  modest  means  to  have  access  throughout 
our  republic  to  books  and  knowledge  otherwise  available  only  to 
the  rich,  very  often  not  available  at  all. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a 
prime  mover  both  in  establishing  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in 
selling  to  Congress'  library  his  6,487-volume  personal  library  after 
the  British  burned  the  Capitol  and  the  original  Library  of  Congress 
in  1814.  Jefferson's  was  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  books  in 
North  America,  and  it  formed  the  core  of  the  national  library  we 
have  today.  Said  James  Madison,  Jefferson's  friend,  eventual  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House  and  supporter  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: "What  spectacle  can  be  more  edifying  or  more  seasonable 
than  that  of  Liberty  and  Learning,  each  leaning  on  the  other  for 
their  mutual  and  surest  support." 

This  spirit  and  a  general  zest  for  community  improvement 
bloomed  later  everywhere  in  America.  The  first  urban  public  li- 
brary came  into  being  in  Boston  in  1854;  and,  after  the  Civil  War, 
both  the  profession  of  librarianship,  led  by  Melvil  Dewey,  and  the 
construction  of  libraries  developed  rapidly.  "Now,"  said  Dewey  in 
1876,  "many  of  our  libraries  are  as  accessible  as  our  post  offices." 

The  biggest  boost  to  public  libraries  came,  of  course,  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Starting  in  1886,  he 
financed  the  building  of  1,679  public  libraries  across  America,  each 
with  its  distinctive  architecture  and  local  governance  and  involve- 
ment. 
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As  Carnegie  understood,  public  libraries  were  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  progress  of  America.  They  helped  the  children  of 
waves  of  immigrants  not  just  to  assimilate  but  to  acquire  the  new 
skills  needed  for  advancement,  one  can  say  to  feed  the  spark  of  cre- 
ativity which  is  in  everyone  and  needs  some  kind  of  nourishment, 
an  easy,  an  accessible,  local  place  for  information  can  be  fertilized 
and  grown  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  where  you  are  dealing  with  a 
train  of  thought,  which  is  what  happens  in  libraries  rather  than  a 
bumper  car  of  emotions,  assimilated  passively,  which  is  what  hap- 
pens when  you  are  in  the  couch-potato  mode  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion set. 

So  these  are  the  opportunities.  This  is  the  place  of  opportunity 
for  lifelong,  self-directed  learning  and  enjoyment  and  a  source  of 
practical  information  for  local  professionals,  businessmen,  all  kinds 
of  local  productive  enterprises.  Public  libraries  are  still  performing 
these  vital  functions  as  we  look  toward  the  21st  century. 

Yet,  some  pundits  argue  that  the  community  library  and  even 
the  book  are  doomed  to  obsolescence.  As  computers  have  gone  into 
schools  in  California,  more  than  half  of  the  public  school  libraries 
have  closed  in  the  past  decade,  making  it  easier  to  get  access  to  li- 
braries in  prison  than  in  the  secondary  public  school  system.  With 
half  of  the  workforce  and  of  elementary  school  students  working 
with  computers,  it  is  said  that  the  American  citizenry  will  soon  no 
longer  need  libraries  or  books.  They  will  tap  into  vast  organized 
data  banks  of  digitized  materials — text,  images,  sound — on  some 
variant  of  the  personal  computer  in  their  own  homes  and  soon  will 
be  networking  from  their  own  home  with  the  entire  world. 

Yet  there  is  no  practical,  user-friendly  substitute  for  the  book.  It 
is  compact,  affordable  and  is  a  unique  vehicle  for  individual  rumin- 
ation and  unlimited  imagination. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Library  Journal,  purchases  of  books 
were,  in  fact,  up  last  year  and  public  library  book  circulation  in- 
creased about  7  percent.  The  book  is  not  dead.  Television  supple- 
mented radio  but  did  not  kill  it.  I  believe  electronic  on-line  infor- 
mation will  supplement  not  destroy  the  book.  So  the  electronic  age 
is  neither  a  threat  nor  a  panacea  but  a  potential  and  unique  prom- 
ise that  libraries  can  especially  help  to  realize. 

The  current  stage  of  the  evolving  electronic  marketplace  is  one 
of  rapid  obsolescence,  systems  incompatibility,  lack  of  standards, 
user  unfriendliness  and  dazzling  applications  that  may  have  little 
practical  use.  Librarians  can  and  should  play  a  key  role  in  deter- 
mining what  really  works  for  the  user.  They  are  the  people  work- 
ing close  to  people  using  and  needing  information. 

Americans  currently  seem  interested  in  using  the  commercially 
available  electronic  technology  mostly  to  search  out  specific  bits 
and  amounts  of  information — from  on-line  encyclopedias,  reference 
books,  airline  timetables,  census  data,  compendiums  of  legal,  gov- 
ernmental, commercial,  scientific,  medical,  biographical  informa- 
tion as  well  as  archives  of  films,  photographs,  maps,  news  reports, 
journal  articles,  monographs  and  other  material. 

Still  in  their  early  forms,  such  data-retrieving  functions  have 
drawn  more  than  2  million  residential  users  of  the  most  popular 
current  information  services — Prodigy  and  Compu-Serve.  New  serv- 
ices are  coming  into  being  every  year. 
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The  electronic  version  of  the  Library  of  Congress'  exhibition  of 
once-secret  Soviet  documents  last  summer  drew  more  than  70, 000 
users  all  over  the  country  last  year,  far  more  people  than  saw  the 
exhibit  or  saw  the  book  about  it  or,  for  that  matter,  saw  it  in 
Russia  where  it  was  impounded  by  the  Parliament  as  soon  as  it 
was  returned  to  Russia.  But  it  has  been  downloaded  in  Siberia  be- 
cause it  is  on  line  and  so  has  this  broader  availability. 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  at  the  Library  of  Congress  that  all  of  this 
change  makes  the  public  library  more,  rather  than  less  important, 
to  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  21st  century.  This  is 
partly  because  of  cost,  something  I  know  is  on  everyone's  mind. 
Fully  converting  existing  books  and  magazines  to  be  put  on  line  is 
slow  and  expensive.  Text  alone  can  cost  more  than  $2  to  $3  per 
page.  Royalties  must  be  paid  to  copyright  owners,  and  there  are 
other  costs.  Thus,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  most  of  the  vast  exist- 
ing paper  record  of  the  human  past  seems  likely  to  remain  on 
paper  in  libraries — preserved,  of  necessity,  by  less  expensive  meth- 
ods than  conversion  to  electronic  formats. 

It  also  seems  highly  likely  that,  as  with  the  proliferation  of  cable 
TV  channels,  private  entrepreneurs  will  develop  material  for  the 
home  information  center  on  the  basis  of  what  sells,  and  what  sells 
most  is  entertainment. 

As  for  our  nascent  pure  information  services--supplying  legal 
and  commercial  data,  news,  scientific  and  technical  journal  arti- 
cles— these  are  likely  to  remain  either  too  costly  or  too  specialized 
for  the  average  home  consumer,  and  the  multimedia  artistic  and 
educational  products  now  being  devised  may  also  be  too  expensive 
for  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  Nation's  individual  consumers. 

Plus  there  really  is  a  risk  that,  left  solely  to  itself  the  commer- 
cial development  of  these  technologies  will  produce  a  kind  of  caste 
system  in  access  to  information.  Cost  of  access  has  prompted  many 
to  predict  that  individual  home  use  of  the  commercial  electronic 
service  information  services  of  the  future,  like  the  use  of  books  in 
the  early  age  of  print,  will  be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.  Over 
time,  it  is  said,  there  could  emerge  two  classes  of  Americans — infor- 
mation haves  and  the  information  have-nots. 

This  is  where  the  public  library  comes  in.  The  Library,  properly 
supported,  organized  and  equipped,  can  not  only  keep  the  paper 
record  but  can  also  serve  as  a  local  distributor  for  many,  if  not  all, 
information  services,  making  them  available  to  all  comers  on  li- 
brary equipment  or  local  area  networks  for  free  or  for  modest  fees, 
depending  on  the  source  and  arrangements  with  the  supplier. 

The  professional  librarian  is  in  a  unique  position  to  guide  the 
user  to  the  right  source,  saving  the  user  time  and  money  and  doing 
it  in  a  disinterested  fashion  that  really  serves  the  user  directly. 
Such  operations  are  already  under  way  in  major  research  libraries 
and  some  public  libraries.  Educational  and  information  services 
provide  more  equitable  access  and  make  good  use  of  existing  li- 
brary infrastructure. 

As  electronics  begin  to  perform  the  function  of  information  dis- 
tribution more  rapidly  and  efficiently,  libraries  will  increasingly  be 
freed  from  rote  work  to  become  what  many  already  are.  personal- 
ized "knowledge  navigators"  through  the  oceans  of  data  and  mate- 
rial that  are  swamping  everyone  in  the  information  age.  They  will 
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be  free  to  help  a  whole  new  range  of  diversified,  specialized  users 
with  customized  needs  who  may  not  be  fully  using  libraries  in  the 
information  network  as  much  as  they  could.  They  will  help  pre- 
serve and  develop  customized  collections  for  traditional  browsing  in 
citizens'  apartments  or  at  their  own  facilities  without  the  necessary 
compulsion  to  try  to  get  everything  that  many  have  felt  almost 
paralyzed  by  as  the  numbers  increase  and  the  costs  increase. 

Thus,  as  it  considers  the  electronic  future,  its  cost,  the  needs  of 
the  country,  the  Congress  might  do  well  to  fmd  new  ways  to  work 
with  what  already  exists,  these  information  nodes,  if  you  like,  in 
every  community  represented  by  these  15,000  public  libraries  as 
well  as  the  major  libraries  in  existing  centers  of  research  and  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country. 

The  first  waves  of  the  new  electronic  technology  are  upon  us 
with  vast  economic  and  social  implications;  but  this  technology,  I 
repeat,  will  supplement  not  supplant  the  book  and  make  libraries 
more  not  less  important. 

The  keys  to  the  future  will  be  cooperation,  standardization,  prac- 
ticality, and  flexibility.  The  National  Research  and  Education  Net- 
work, still  being  shaped  under  Federal  auspices,  should  stimulate 
this  cooperation  and  progress  in  research  and  creativity.  The  Inter- 
net, a  growing,  non-profit  network  of  networks  linking  20  million 
people  around  the  globe  is  showing  some  of  the  possibilities,  and 
many  public  libraries  are  already  tied  into  it. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  working  with  other  libraries  and 
agencies  to  explore  how  best  to  make  its  unique  resources  available 
via  the  new  technology  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Our  current  Vat- 
ican exhibit,  like  our  past  Russian  archives  exhibit  and  our  shortly- 
to-open  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  exhibit,  are  on  Internet  now,  and  our 
public  on-line  catalog  will  be  put  on  Internet  free  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  We  hope  that  via  the  Internet  in  many  academic  and 
public  libraries  people  will  be  able  tap  into  it  directly. 

But  we  are  moving  beyond  sharing  just  exhibits  and  bibliograph- 
ic information  toward  the  full-text  electronic  delivery  which  is  the 
ultimate  wave  of  the  future  and  which  holds  great  promise  for 
sharing  our  vast  collections.  Our  American  Memory  experimental 
project  involves  the  electronic  preservation  and  distribution  of 
some  of  our  key  American  history  collections,  such  as  Civil  War 
photos,  African-American  pamphlets,  and  early  20th  century 
movies  and  sound  recordings.  We  are  currently  testing  American 
Memory  in  44  schools  and  libraries  across  the  country,  and  we  are 
tr5dng  it  out  on-line  with  the  cooperation  of  Jones  Intercable  in 
Colorado. 

The  key  point  about  American  Memory  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  interactive.  It  engages  the  active  mind  the  way  reading  does  and 
television  does  not.  We  see  American  Memory  as  a  kind  of  elec- 
tronic supplement  to  libraries — raising  questions  for  a  new  audio- 
visual generation  that  can  only  be  answered  by  reading.  And  locat- 
ing it  in  libraries  so  that  the  questions  raised  will  immediately  pre- 
cipitate people  into  the  stacks  and  into  the  adventure  of  reading 
rather  than  away  from  it. 

For  all  the  high  technology  in  the  world  will  not  bring  us 
progress  unless  far  more  of  our  young  people  get  into  the  fun  of 
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seeking  knowledge  and  seizing  the  opportunities  for  creativity  and 
self-advancement  that  come  only  with  reading. 

Working  with  State  libraries  and  other  groups,  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Center  for  the  Book,  headed  by  John  Cole,  has  been  pro- 
moting literacy  and  reading  for  more  than  a  decade  with  meetings, 
special  events.  Post  Office  posters,  television  announcements  and 
the  like.  There  was  even  an  announcement  during  the  Super  Bowl. 

Today  there  are  28  State  Centers  for  the  Book,  and  we  are  coop- 
erating with  123  national  organizations,  including  Parents  without 
Partners  and  the  Congress  of  National  Black  Churches,  to  push  the 
message  that  reading  is  both  fun  and  profitable. 

There  are  some  positive  signs.  It  is  no  longer  so  fashionable  for 
young  parents  to  use  the  television  set  as  a  babysitter.  The  sales  of 
children's  books  are  up,  and  so  is  the  use  of  children's  reading 
rooms  in  public  libraries.  We  cannot  wipe  out  television — which 
babbles  an  average  of  7  hours  a  day  in  the  average  household — but 
we  have  some  hope  that  the  1990s  will  see  further  recovery  in  read- 
ing. Used  properly,  the  new  technology  can  help  bring  children  to 
books.  And  the  15,000  public  libraries,  like  the  92,000  remaining 
school  libraries,  will  be  in  the  front  lines  of  this  crucial  struggle  to 
erase  the  national  deficit  in  learning.  That  has  to  be  one  of  our 
crudest  yet  most  remediable  deficits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  key  part  to 
play  in  encouraging  the  renaissance  of  learning  which  all  agree 
must  take  place  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  democracy  and  a  com- 
petitive economy  in  the  21st  century.  There  are  other  important 
questions  like  national  educational  standards,  Federal  family  poli- 
cies and  the  changes  in  adult  behavior  needed  to  give  our  children 
a  healthier  start.  But  I  believe  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the  functions  that  the  15,000  public 
libraries  perform — as  places  of  inspiration  for  the  young,  as  local 
dispensers  of  information  in  all  formats  to  business  and  the  profes- 
sions— many  of  whom  may  not  be  using  them  fully  yet — and  as 
sources  of  enlightenment  about  the  workings  of  our  democracy  for 
all  citizens. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Melvil  Dewey  and 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  the  right  idea.  Public  libraries,  linked  by 
new  technology  to  one  another,  to  university  libraries  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  which  intends  to  play  a  role  in  reaching  out  to 
our  friends  around  the  country,  all  of  us  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
national  research  and  education  network  of  the  future.  America's 
local  public  libraries,  unglamorous,  unpublicized  yet  deeply  cher- 
ished and  heavily  used  in  thousands  of  communities,  are  our  true 
temples  of  pluralism,  preserving  on  their  shelves  all  points  of  view. 
They  also  bring  communities  together  by  allowing  every  literate 
American  to  participate  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is  the  high- 
est form  of  Jefferson's  pursuit  of  happiness  and  one  that  is  non- 
competitive and  helps  keep  us  from  the  pursuit  of  each  other. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Billington  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  James  H.  Billington,  Librarian  of  Congress 

There  are  many  kinds  of  libraries  in  the  United  States  today,  and  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  Library  of  Congress  assists  all  of  them.  We  share  the  same  ideals,  the 
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same  preoccupations  with  high  quality  service,  the  same  essential  vision  of  democra- 
cy based  on  the  increased  literacy  and  knowledge  of  the  citizenry.  Of  the  many  de- 
scriptions Library  of  Congress  has  been  given  in  its  193-year  history,  we  especially 
prize  the  terms  Congress'  library,  the  Nation's  library  and  the  Library  of  last  resort. 

We  are  the  Nation's  library  because  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  shared  its  library 
with  the  American  people.  Our  core  free  services  for  the  American  people  are  made 
possible  by  Congressional  appropriations  and  include  organizing,  cataloging,  and 
preserving  a  universal  collection  of  knowledge,  making  interlibrary  loans,  distribut- 
ing reading  material  and  equipment  to  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  and 
providing  open  access  to  our  reading  rooms,  reference  services,  databases,  and  col- 
lections. Our  cataloging  alone  saves  America's  libraries  at  least  $360  million  a 
year — a  larger  sum  than  the  Library  of  Congress'  annual  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  the  Library  of  last  resort  because  of  the  size  and  range — both  of  our  col- 
lections and  of  our  staff.  All  but  one  of  the  State  library  agencies,  for  example,  are 
partners  with  us  in  the  State  referral  program,  in  which  we  supply  answers  to  refer- 
ence questions  which  States  lack  the  resources  to  handle.  We  answered  many  in- 
quiries from  all  over  the  country  last  year.  In  the  case  of  interlibrary  loans,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  answered  last  year  almost  40,000  requests  that  came  in  from 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  libraries  of  first  resort — those 
which  directly  serve  citizens  in  local  communities.  These  are  the  15,169  local  public 
libraries,  in  towns  as  small  as  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  site  of  the  oldest  tax-sup- 
ported public  library,  and  in  big  cities  like  New  York  where  52  branch  libraries  in 
the  5  boroughs  serve  people  of  all  creeds  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  local  public 
library  remains  one  of  American  society's  key  institutions.  It  both  links  us  with  the 
past  and  opens  up  the  future — especially  to  the  young  and  the  newly-arrived. 

Yet,  Americans  have  been  less  than  extravagant  in  our  financial  support  of  li- 
braries. In  1988,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  available,  we  spent  something  like 
$15  billion  on  horses,  horse  racing,  and  related  activities.  By  way  of  contrast,  we 
spent  something  like  $6.4  billion  on  libraries.  The  sad  irony  is  that  support  for  li- 
braries has  generally  been  decreasing  at  the  very  time  they  are  beginning  to  pro- 
vide a  whole  array  of  new  services — ranging  from  computer  networking  to  literacy 
classes  to  after-school  programs  for  latchkey  children.  Roughly  half  of  all  adults  and 
66  percent  of  all  Americans,  by  one  estimate,  visited  a  library  last  year.  Meanwhile, 
as  we  know  from  our  own  experience  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing services  has  risen,  notably  the  costs  of  books,  periodicals,  and  databases.  At  a 
time  when  the  amount  of  information  available  doubles  every  5  years,  most  librar- 
ies are  not  able  to  acquire  even  as  much  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Most 
American  libraries  are  simply  not  able  to  keep  up.  In  cities  struck  by  economic  re- 
cession, the  public  library  has  been  among  the  hardest  hit  of  all  local  institutions. 
One  extreme  case  noted  this  month  in  the  press  is  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where 
the  public  library  branches  are  now  open  only  1  day  a  week. 

We  are  in  serious  danger  of  eroding  a  unique  legacy  laboriously  created  by  our 
forebearers. 

No  other  nation  has  developed  such  an  array  of  public  libraries,  financed  largely 
by  local  taxes  and  donations,  governed  by  local  citizens,  and  responsive  to  local  com- 
munity needs.  This  did  not  happen  by  accident.  In  1731,  long  before  the  American 
Revolution,  young  Benjamin  Franklin  hit  upon  the  idea  of  starting  a  subscription 
library — the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Soon,  similar  libraries  sprang  up 
elsewhere,  permitting  many  Americans  of  modest  means  to  have  access  to  books 
and  knowledge  otherwise  available  only  to  the  rich. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  prime  mover  both  in 
the  establishing  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  selling  to  Congress'  library  his  6,487- 
volume  personal  library  after  the  British  burned  the  Capitol  and  the  original  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  1814.  Jefferson's  was  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  books  in 
North  America  and  it  formed  the  core  of  the  national  library  we  have  today.  Said 
James  Madison,  Jefferson's  friend,  eventual  successor  in  the  White  House,  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Library  of  Congress:  "What  spectacle  can  be  more  edifying  or  more 
seasonable  than  that  of  liberty  and  learning,  each  leaning  on  the  other  for  their 
mutual  and  surest  support." 

This  spirit,  and  a  general  zest  for  community  improvement,  bloomed  later  every- 
where in  America.  The  first  urban  public  library  came  into  being  in  Boston  in  1854; 
and,  after  the  Civil  War,  both  the  profession  of  librarianship,  led  by  Melvil  Dewey, 
and  the  construction  of  libraries  developed  rapidly.  "Now,"  said  Dewey  in  1876, 
"many  of  our  libraries  are  as  accessible  as  our  post  offices."  The  biggest  boost  to 
public  libraries  came,  of  course,  from  Andrew  Carnegie  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
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Starting  in  1886,  he  financed  the  building  of  1,679  public  libraries  across  America, 
each  with  its  distinctive  architecture  and  local  governance. 

As  Carnegie  understood,  public  libraries  were  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
progress  of  America.  They  helped  the  children  of  waves  of  immigrants  not  just  to 
assimilate  but  to  acquire  the  new  skills  needed  for  advancement.  They  provided  the 
opportunities  for  lifetime,  self-directed  learning  and  enjoyment,  and  sources  of  prac- 
tical information  for  local  professionals  and  businessmen.  Public  libraries  are  still 
performing  these  vital  functions  as  we  look  toward  the  21st  century. 

Yet,  some  pundits  argue  that  the  community  library  and  even  the  book  are 
doomed  to  obsolescence.  As  computers  have  gone  into  schools  in  California,  more 
than  half  of  the  public  school  libraries  have  closed  in  the  past  decade.  With  half  of 
the  workforce  and  of  elementary  school  students  working  with  computers,  it  is  said 
that  the  American  citizenry  will  soon  no  longer  need  libraries  or  books;  they  will 
tap  into  vast  organized  data  banks  of  digitized  materials — text,  images,  sound — on 
some  variant  of  the  personal  computer  in  their  own  homes.  If  CD-ROMs  are  now 
the  norm,  soon  both  high-resolution  pictures  and  text,  via  fiber  optic  cable,  will  be 
available.  In  the  end,  it  is  said,  individual  citizens  will  be  networking  from  home 
with  the  entire  world. 

And  yet  there  is  really  no  practical,  user-friendly  substitute  for  the  book.  It  is 
simple,  compact,  and  portable:  a  unique  vehicle  for  rumination  and  imagination. 
Moreover,  according  to  Library  Journal,  purchases  of  books  were  up  last  year  and 
public  library  book  circulation  increased  about  7  percent.  The  book  is  not  dead.  Just 
as  television  supplemented  radio  but  did  not  kill  it,  so,  I  believe,  electronic  on-line 
information  will  vastly  supplement,  not  destroy,  the  book.  The  electronic  age  is  nei- 
ther a  threat  nor  a  panacea — but  a  promise:  a  promise  that  libraries  can  help  to 
realize. 

The  current  stage  of  the  evolving  electronic  marketplace  is  one  of  rapid  obsoles- 
cence, systems  incompatibility,  lack  of  standards,  user-unfriendliness,  and  dazzling 
applications  that  may  have  little  practical  use.  Libraries  can  and  should  play  a  key 
role  in  determining  what  really  works  for  the  user.  Americans  seem  interested  in 
using  will  use  the  electronic  technology  mostly  to  search  out  specific  bits  and 
chunks  of  information — from  on-line  encyclopedias,  reference  books,  airline  timeta- 
bles, census  data,  compendiums  of  legal,  governmental,  commercial,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, biographical  information  as  well  as  archives  of  films,  photographs,  maps,  news 
reports,  journal  articles,  monographs,  and  other  material.  Still  in  their  early  forms, 
such  data-retrieving  functions  have  drawn  more  than  2  million  residential  users  of 
the  most  popular  current  information  services — Prodigy  and  Compu-serve — and  new 
services  are  coming  into  being  every  year.  It  is  highly  likely  that  affluent  citizens 
will  be  able  to  see  movies,  concerts,  and  a  broad  range  of  multi-media  artistic,  enter- 
tainment, and  education  products  via  their  computers.  We  know  that  only  one  of 
several  electronic  on-line  versions  of  the  Library  of  Congress  exhibition  of  Soviet 
documents  last  summer  drew  more  than  70,000  users  all  over  the  country  last 
year — far  more  people  than  saw  the  exhibit  or  saw  the  book  about  it. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  us  at  the  Library  of  Congress  that  all  of  this  change  makes  the 
public  library  more,  rather  than  less,  important  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  21st  century.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  economic  realities  of  the  new  elec- 
tronic age.  Fully  converting  existing  books  and  magazines  to  be  put  on-line  is  slow 
and  expensive  (text  alone  can  cost  $2  to  $3  a  page);  royalties  must  be  paid  to  copy- 
right owners,  and  there  are  other  costs.  Thus,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  most  of  the 
vast  existing  paper  record  of  the  human  paist  seems  likely  to  remain  on  paper  in 
libraries — preserved,  of  necessity,  by  less  expensive  methods  than  conversion  to  elec- 
tronic formats.  It  also  seems  highly  likely  that,  as  with  the  proliferation  of  cable  TV 
channels,  private  entrepreneurs  will  develop  material  for  the  home  information 
center  on  the  basis  of  what  sells,  and  what  sells  most  is  entertainment. 

As  for  our  nascent  pure  information  services — supplying  legal  and  commercial 
data,  news,  scientific  and  technical  journal  articles — these  are  likely  to  remain 
either  too  costly  or  too  specialized  for  the  average  home  consumer,  and  the  multi- 
media artistic  and  educational  products  now  being  devised  may  also  be  too  expen- 
sive for  all  but  a  small  jsercentage  of  the  nation's  individual  consumers. 

The  cost  of  access  has  prompted  many  commentators  to  predict  that  individual 
home  use  of  the  commercial  electronic  information  services  of  the  future,  like  the 
use  of  books  in  the  early  age  of  print,  will  be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.  Over  time, 
it  is  said,  there  could  emerge  two  classes  of  Americans:  information  "haves"  and 
information  "have-nots." 

That  is  where  the  public  library  comes  in.  the  Library,  properly  supported,  orga- 
nized and  equipped,  cannot  only  keep  the  paper  record  but  serve  as  a  local  distribu- 
tor for  manv  if  not  all  information  services,  making  them  available  to  all  comers  on 
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library  equipment  or  local  area  networks  for  free  or  for  modest  fees,  depending  on 
the  source  and  on  arrangements  with  the  supplier.  The  professional  librarian  will 
guide  the  user  to  the  right  source,  saving  the  user  time  and  money.  Such  operations 
are  already  underway  in  major  research  libraries  and  in  some  public  libraries. 
Widely  extended  to  public  libraries,  this  type  of  arrangement  could  create  a  market 
for  high-quality  educational,  archival,  and  information  services,  provide  more  equi- 
table access,  make  good  use  of  existing  library  infrastructure,  and  give  librarians  a 
new  importance  and  a  new  intellectual  challenge  as  "knowledge  navigators"  in  the 
information  age. 

Thus,  as  it  considers  the  electronic  future,  its  costs,  and  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  Congress  might  do  well  to  find  new  ways  to  work  with  what  already  existe: 
those  "information  nodes"  in  every  community  represented  by  the  15,000  public  li- 
braries as  well  as  the  major  libraries  in  existing  centers  of  research  and  education 
throughout  the  country. 

The  first  waves  of  the  new  electronic  technology  are  upon  us,  with  vast  economic 
and  social  implications.  But  the  technology  will  supplement,  not  supplant,  the  book, 
and  make  libraries  and  librarians  more,  not  less,  important.  The  keys  to  the  future 
are  cooperai^'  ,  standardization,  practicality,  flexibility.  The  National  Research  and 
Education  Network,  still  being  shaped  under  Federal  auspices,  should  enormously 
stimulate  cooperation  and  progress  in  research  and  creativity.  The  Internet,  a  grow- 
ing non-profit  network  of  networks  linking  20  million  people  around  the  globe,  is 
showing  some  of  the  possibilities,  and  many  public  libraries  are  already  tied  in  to  it. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  working  with  other  libraries  and  agencies  to  explore 
how  best  to  make  its  unique  resources  available  via  the  new  technology  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  including  local  libraries.  At  the  end  of  this  month,  we  expect  to  put 
part  of  our  "electronic  card  catalog,"  some  13  million  cards,  on-line  free  via  the  In- 
ternet, and  in  many  public  libraries,  people  will  be  able  to  tap  into  it.  But  we  are 
moving  beyond  sharing  just  bibliographical  information  toward  full-text  electronic 
delivery.  Our  "American  Memory"  experimental  project  involves  the  electronic 
preservation  and  distribution  of  some  of  our  key  American  history  collections,  such 
as  Civil  War  photos,  African-American  pamphlets,  and  early  20th  century  movies 
and  sound  recordings.  We  are  currently  testing  "American  Memory"  in  44  schools 
and  libraries  across  the  country,  and  we  are  trying  it  out  on-line  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Jones  Intercable  in  Colorado. 

The  key  point  about  American  Memory  is  that  it  is  interactive — engaging  the 
active  mind  the  way  reading  does  and  television  does  not.  We  see  American  Memory 
as  a  kind  of  electronic  supplement  to  libraries — raising  questions  for  a  new  audio- 
visual generation  that  can  only  be  answered  by  reading.  For  all  the  high  technology 
in  the  world  will  not  bring  us  progress  unless  far  more  of  our  young  people  get  into 
the  fun  of  seeking  knowledge  and  seizing  the  opportunity  for  creativity  and  self-ad- 
vancement that  come  only  with  reading. 

Working  with  state  libraries  and  other  groups,  the  Library  of  Congress'  Center  for 
the  Book,  headed  by  John  Cole,  has  been  promoting  literacy  and  reading  for  more 
than  a  decade  with  meetings,  special  events,  Post  Office  posters,  television  an- 
nouncements, and  the  like.  Today,  there  are  28  State  Centers  for  the  Book,  and  we 
are  cooperating  with  123  national  organizations,  including  Parents  without  Partners 
and  the  Congress  of  National  Black  Churches,  to  push  the  message  that  reading  is 
both  fun  and  profitable. 

There  are  some  positive  signs.  It  is  no  longer  so  fashionable  for  young  parents  to 
use  the  television  set  as  a  babysitter.  The  sales  of  children's  books  are  up,  and  so  is 
the  use  of  children's  reading  rooms  in  public  libraries.  We  cannot  wipe  out  televi- 
sion— which  babbles  an  average  of  7  hours  a  day  in  the  average  household — but  we 
have  some  hope  that  the  1990s  will  see  further  recovery  in  reading.  Used  properly, 
the  new  technology  can  help  bring  children  to  books.  And  the  15,000  public  librar- 
ies, like  the  92,000  remaining  school  libraries,  will  be  in  the  front  lines  of  this  cru- 
cial struggle  to  erase  the  national  deficit  in  learning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  government  has  a  key  part  to  play  in  encouraging 
the  renaissance  of  learning  which  all  agree  must  take  place  if  we  are  to  have  a 
healthy  democracy  and  a  competitive  economy  in  the  21st  century.  There  are  other 
important  questions  like  national  educational  standards.  Federal  family  policies, 
and  the  changes  in  adult  behavior  needed  to  give  our  children  a  healthier  start.  But 
I  believe  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
functions  that  the  15,000  public  libraries  perform — as  places  of  inspiration  for  the 
young,  as  local  dispensers  of  information  in  all  formats  to  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, and  as  sources  of  enlightenment  about  the  workings  of  our  democracy  for  all 
citizens.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Melvil  Dewey,  and  Andrew  Carnegie 
had  the  right  idea.  Public  libraries,  linked  by  new  technology  to  one  another,  to  uni- 
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versity  libraries  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the  national 
research  and  education  network  of  the  future.  America's  local  public  librarii*h,  ung- 
lamorous,  unpublicized,  yet  deeply  cherished  and  heavily  used  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities, are  our  true  temples  of  pluralism,  preserving  on  their  shelves  all  points  of 
view.  They  also  bring  communities  together  by  allowing  every  literate  American  to 
participate  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  Jefferson's  pursuit 
of  happiness  and  one  that  helps  keep  us  from  the  pursuit  of  each  other 

Chairman  Rose.  Dr.  Billington,  Major  Owens,  thank  you  both. 

Major,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  questions  to  put  to  you.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Major  Owens  constantly  amazes  me  at  the  number  of  areas  at 
which  he  is  so  thoroughly  knowledgeable.  This  is  another  one  I 
have  added  to  my  list. 

Are  there  any  questions  by  Members  of  the  panel? 

Doctor,  that  was  outstanding.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

When  are  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  coming? 

Dr.  Billington.  They  are  already  installed.  The  exhibit  opens 
next  week,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rose.  How  long  will  they  be  here? 

Dr.  Billington.  Until  the  end  of  August. 

Chairman  Rose.  I  know  a  few  ministers  that  would  like  to  see 
the  exhibit. 

Dr.  Billington.  We  are  actually  having  a  conference  this  week 
on  the  various  controversies  connected  with  it,  and  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  exhibit  is  that  it  will  provide  a  kind  of  introduction  into 
the  various — not  just  the  facts  of  what  these  remarkable  docu- 
ments are,  but  the  different  points  of  view  about  what  they  might 
suggest. 

Chairman  Rose.  When  I  was  in  freshman  Bible  class  at  Davidson 
College,  this  was  going  to  enlighten  the  whole  world.  I  have  waited 
since  then.  That  process  has  operated  much  like  Congress  operates. 

Dr.  Marilyn  L.  Miller,  we  are  very  delighted  to  have  you  here.  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  courtesies  to  me  and  my  congres- 
sional district.  We  would  be  happy  to  hear  whatever  you  have  to 
say. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MARILYN  L.  MILLER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Rose,  for  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  on  the  state  of  American  libraries  during  the 
36th  annual  observation  of  National  Library  Week. 

I  should  note  for  the  record  that  the  hearing  you  held  in  Lum- 
berton  earlier  this  year  has  provided  me  many  poignant  memories 
and  experiences  to  talk  about  as  I  have  talked  about  libraries 
across  the  country. 

I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the  comments  that  appear  in  my 
written  statement;  but  I  do  want  to  begin  by  acknowledging  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  served  not  only  as  a  comprehensive  national  collec- 
tion but  also  as  a  center  of  a  network  of  American  libraries,  and 
we  do  look  forward  to  a  stronger  national  leadership  role. 

Second,  I  want  to  comment,  to  share  my  utter  dismay  with  the 
Clinton  budget  recommendations  for  libraries.  Although  LSCA  is  to 
be  increased  by  14  percent,  the  bad  news  is  that  $44  million  in  help 
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will  be  eliminated.  Of  24  programs  to  be  eliminated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  one  quarter  are  to  be  library  programs. 

No  construction  and  renovation  money  for  public  libraries  at  a 
time  when  libraries  are  faced  with  the  need  for  renovations  not 
only  for  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  but  for  the  require- 
ments to  meet  the  burgeoning  demands  of  technology. 

Resources  for  foreign  language  collections  have  been  removed, 
the  Library  literacy  allocation,  removed.  I  would  note  one  of  the 
major  contributions  in  the  literacy  effort  of  public  libraries  has 
been  in  family  literacy.  All  money  for  higher  education,  out. 

We  are  losing,  if  this  budget  is  implemented,  HEA  Title  II,  which 
means  recently  recruited  doctoral  students  in  library  education 
will  be  cut  off  halfway  through  their  program.  Many  of  these  doc- 
toral students  we  hoped  would  replace  the  rapidly  retiring  library 
school  f?-  -Aity.  It  is  predicted  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  two-thirds 
of  our  library  school  faculty  will  be  gone. 

Senator  Pell.  What  page  are  you  reading  from?  Is  that  your  tes- 
timony? 

Dr.  Miller.  I  am  trying  to  skip  around,  Senator  Pell.  I  was  told  I 
had  5  minutes. 

Senator  Pell.  OK. 

Dr.  Miller.  So  I  am  doing  my  fast  act  this  morning. 

There  are  four  key  points  I  would  like  to  address  today  about 
public  libraries.  First,  residents  of  all  ages  are  using  their  public 
libraries  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Public  li- 
brary use  is  skyrocketing  and  public  libraries  are  serving  residents 
of  this  country  from  cradle  to  grave. 

Circulation  rose  from  1990  to  1991  by  5  percent,  to  a  total  of 
more  than  1.4  billion  items  checked  out  of  public  libraries  in  1991; 
and  Dr.  Billington  has  noted  another  7  percent  increase  over  the 
past  year.  In  1991,  public  librarians  answered  over  222  million  ref- 
erence questions. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  citi- 
zens in  many  parts  of  our  country  do  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for 
referendum  and  bond  issues  in  support  of  the  public  library,  librar- 
ies generally  in  many  parts  of  this  country  are  in  deep  financial 
trouble.  We  have  already  had  a  litany  of  some  of  those  problems, 
and  I  have  listed  others  in  my  written  statement. 

Third,  part  of  the  financial  problems  faced  by  public  libraries  in 
this  country  are  in  fact  posed  by  our  need  to  move  rapidly  and  na- 
tionally towards  the  access  and  delivery  of  information  via  elec- 
tronic systems.  Indeed,  we  are  bordering,  as  Dr.  Billington  men- 
tioned, on  having  a  two-tiered  society  with  those  who  have  access 
to  electronic  information  via  computers,  telephones,  and  television 
in  their  homes  and  those  who  do  not. 

I  would  note  that  public  librarians  are  not  dragging  their  feet  in 
entering  the  electronic  age.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  our  public  li- 
braries serving  100,000  people  or  more  offer  CD-ROM  databases;  70 
percent  of  those  libraries  offer  on-line  searching,  interlibrary  loan 
via  computer  networks,  and  many  are  providing  access  to  the  net- 
work. If  funding  problems  persist,  for  basic  print  resources,  howev- 
er, this  two-tiered  division  will  deepen. 

Fourth,  as  I  tried  to  outline  in  my  written  statement,  there  is  a 
continuing  and  essential  role  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  in  guaranteeing  the  public's  access  to  information.  I  see  two 
major  pressures  affecting  public  libraries.  One  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide technological  access  to  information.  The  problem  is  the  grow- 
ing pressure  from  school  children  whose  libraries  are  being  closed 
or  who  have  inadequate  resources. 

We  are  seeing  one  of  the  saddest  events  facing  our  country  today 
and,  I  believe,  for  the  future.  That  is  the  slow  dismantling  of  the 
school  library  system  that  was  carefully  built  in  the  1960s  and  con- 
tinued with  the  help  of  ESEA. 

A  recent  study  out  of  Louisiana  indicates  that  the  average  age  of 
library  books  in  that  State  is  1968.  This  includes  science  materials. 
So  on  the  science  shelves  in  our  schools,  we  are  seeing  books  that 
talk  about  the  benefits  of  asbestos  and  predicting  that  some  day 
man  will  walk  on  the  moon.  The  education  of  our  children  will  not 
flourish  in  an  information-starved  environment. 

Children  are  using  public  libraries  at  a  rate  that  is  absolutely 
phenomenal.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  70  percent  of  our  chil- 
dren ages  3  to  8  had  used  the  public  library  in  a  previous  year. 
Forty  percent  of  those  children  had  used  the  public  library  within 
the  previous  month. 

The  public  library  cannot  take  care  of  all  of  the  school  needs  of 
children.  School  libraries  should  be  the  first  point  of  access,  with 
the  public  library  the  back-up  support. 

In  this  context,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  Senate  bill  S.  266 
introduced  by  Senators  Simon  and  Sarbanes  and  its  companion  bill 
H.R.  1151  introduced  by  Representatives  Reed,  Mink  and  Petri. 
This  is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Serv- 
ices Act,  which  would  authorize  assistance  to  school  library  media 
centers  for  the  purchase  of  library  materials. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  of  this  Committee  to  support  these 
bills  which  we  expect  to  become  part  of  the  pending  ESEA  reau- 
thorization. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  a  few  comments  with  you. 
We  are  facing  very  serious  issues  in  the  library  community.  I 
would  remind  you  all  that  libraries  are  essential  to  the  fabric  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  extent  that  libraries  suffer  from  inadequate 
attention,  our  fabric  becomes  frayed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Miller  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Marilyn  L.  Miller,  President,  American  Library 

Association 

I  am  Marilyn  Miller,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  I  am  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Association,  the  oldest  and  largest  library  association 
in  the  world  with  56,000  members. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  Congressman  Rose,  for  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  on  the  state  of  America's  libraries  during  the  ;^6th  annual  obser- 
vation of  National  Library  Week. 

First,  I  want  to  make  note  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  federal  contributions  we 
have  to  the  Nation's  system  of  libraries.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  served,  not  only  as  a  comprehensive  national  collection,  but  also  as 
the  center  of  a  network  of  American  libraries,  providing  cataloging  and  bibliograph- 
ic services,  as  well  as  its  special  materials  for  the  blind.  Begmning  with  the  sale  of 
surplus  catalog  cards  to  other  libraries,  the  Library  later  pioneered  in  developing  a 
national  standard  for  computerized  biographic  records,  and  shares  its  computerized 
bibliographic  and  other  data  files  with  the  broader  library  community.  As  a  result 
the  Library's  holdings  are  known  to  other  libraries  and  their  users  throughout  the 
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world,  the  Library's  cataloging  data  reduces  duplicative  cataloging  effort  by  other 
libraries;  and  LC  is  helped  by  joint  efforts  with  designated  cooperative  cataloging 
libraries. 

As  U.S.  libraries  share  resources  to  meet  users'  needs,  LC  serves  as  the  library  of 
last  resort.  If  a  needed  item  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  informal  but  linked 
system  of  U.S.  libraries,  the  user's  home  library  may  request  the  loan  of  the  item  at 
no  cost  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  If  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  is  weakened 
by  lack  of  funding,  for  instance,  the  interlinked  system  of  meeting  our  needs  for  li- 
brary and  information  resources  will  be  weakened.  In  turn,  when  LC  receives  re- 
quests for  materials  or  assistance  from  distant  users,  these  users  are  referred  to  the 
appropriate  state  and  local  libraries  unless  LC  is  the  only  institution  which  can  help 
them. 

ALA  is  very  pleased  that,  later  this  month,  the  Library  will  make  its  automated 
information  files  available  over  the  Internet  at  no  cost  (beyond  the  user's  cost  for 
Internet  access).  These  files,  including  cataloging  and  copyright  information,  public 
policy  citations,  and  federal  bill  status  information,  were  previously  available  only 
to  congressional  offices,  and  on  a  pilot  basis,  to  state  libraries  and  cooperative  cata- 
loging libraries. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  shift  to  public  libraries,  which  have  always  been  sources  of 
enlightenment  and  community  pride.  In  the  information  age,  libraries  with  their 
emphases  on  lifelong  learning,  information,  and  literacy  are  essential  to  fulfill  the 
goads  of  a  democratic  and  productive  society,  a  society  that  values  learning  and  en- 
courages citizens  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 

There  are  four  key  points  I  want  to  address  today.  First,  residents  of  all  ages  use 
their  public  libraries  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Second,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  citizens  in  many  parts  of  our  country  do  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for 
referendum  and  bond  issues  in  support  of  the  public  library,  libraries  generally  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  in  deep  financial  trouble.  Third,  part  of  the  financial 
problems  faced  by  public  libraries  are  in  fact  posed  by  our  need  to  move  rapidly, 
nationally,  toward  the  storage,  access,  and  delivery  of  information  via  electronic  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  we  are  bordering  on  having  a  two-tiered  society  with  those  who  have 
access  to  electronic  information  via  computers,  telephones,  and  television  in  their 
homes  and  those  who  do  not.  If  funding  problems  persist  for  basic  print  resources 
this  division  will  deepen.  Fourth,  there  is  a  continuing  and  essential  role  to  be 
played  by  the  Federal  Government  in  guaranteeing  the  public's  access  to  informa- 
tion. 

Public  library  use  is  skjrrocketing.  A  recent  study  by  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  shows  that  more  than  half  of  all  adult  Americans  used  a  public  li- 
brary in  the  past  year.  Circulation  rose  from  1990  to  1991  by  5  percent  to  a  total  of 
more  than  1.4  billion  items  checked  out  of  public  libraries  in  1991.  In  that  same 
year,  public  librarians  answered  over  222  million  reference  questions. 

Public  librarians  enthusiastically  accept  their  role  as  a  major  force  in  the  drive  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America.  Public  libraries  help  prepare  pre-scholars  to 
be  ready  for  school  by  providing  story  hours  at  the  library  and  at  daycare  centers. 
An  exciting  initiative  promoted  by  the  Center  for  the  Book  and  the  Association  for 
Library  Service  to  Children,  a  division  of  the  American  Library  Association,  will 
focus  on  the  assistance  public  libraries  can  be  to  Head  Start  workers  and  the  chil- 
dren they  teach.  Across  the  nation,  when  school  is  out  and  school  libraries  are 
closed  for  the  day,  the  public  library  takes  over  to  work  with  school  children  of  all 
ages  to  prepare  homework  assignments,  do  research  projects,  practice  computer 
skills,  and  find  good  books  to  read.  Libraries  help  learners  of  all  ages  choose  a  col- 
lege or  technical  school  or  a  career — or  even  a  new  job.  They  provide  information 
services  for  businesses  and  organizations  in  their  communities  that  might  make  the 
difference  between  securing  a  contract  or  developing  a  shopping  center.  They  sup- 
port older  citizens  with  resources  and  programs  to  assist  with  retirement  planning. 
Libraries  have  led  the  way  in  providing  literacy  training  and  resources  such  as  ma- 
terials and  space  for  other  community  literacy  efforts  in  developing  new  adult  read- 
ers. Often  the  focus  of  the  Library's  literacy  fight  is  on  "family  literacy,"  reflecting 
the  need  to  break  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  in  the  home.  Low  literacy  as  we  all  know 
tends  to  be  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  creating  an  ongoing  cycle  of 
educational  disadvantage,  frustration,  poverty,  and  dependence,  the  Library  repre- 
sents one  of  the  community's  major  efforts  to  help  break  this  chain. 

For  the  past  100  years,  a  basic  right  of  residents  of  this  country  has  been  their 
access  to  public  libraries  for  reading  and  related  services  and  for  vital  information 
to  support  their  work  at  their  jobs  or  in  schools  and  their  growth  and  development 
as  human  beings. 
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The  first  National  Education  Goal  statee  that  all  children  in  America  should 
enter  school  ready  to  learn.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  study  I 
mentioned  earlier  also  shows  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  American  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  H  had  visited  a  public  library  in  the  past  year,  and  more 
than  40  percent  had  visited  in  the  past  month.  Public  libraries  not  only  serve  chil- 
dren but  also  play  a  key  role  in  helping  parents  and  caregivers  prepare  children  for 
school. 

Once  the  child  has  entered  school,  public  libraries  can  become  even  more  impor- 
tant. The  materials  and  programs  offered  at  the  public  library  provide  a  solid  sup- 
plement to  the  school's  curriculum.  A  recent  study  found  that  a  strong  predictor  for 
school  success  in  the  fall  is  whether  or  not  the  child  had  participated  in  a  public 
library  summer  reading  program.  The  public  library  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  child  into  an  adult.  The  recent  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development  report  states,  ".  .  .  most  public-sector  agencies  are  not  fo- 
cused on  youth  development  but  rather  emphasize  treatment  or  remediation 
Only  two  agencies  focus  on  development,  parks  and  recreation  departments  and  the 
library,  the  Library  does  focus  on  development  as  a  positive  and  creative  force  for 
youth  in  our  communities.  Public  libraries  across  the  country  are  addressing  the 
needs  of  young  people  with  drof>-in  centers,  programming  to  reflect  the  serious  con- 
cerns of  teens,  access  to  personal  computers,  and  volunteer  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Clearly,  dollars  invested  in  the  Library  so  that  it  can  continue  to  provide 
such  services  may  prevent  the  need  to  spend  money  on  treatment,  remediation  and 
even  punishment  down  the  road. 

The  relevance  of  the  Library  doesn't  stop  at  graduation.  Public  libraries  have  long 
been  recognized  as  the  "people's  university,"  the  place  where  an  adult  may  continue 
to  learn  informally  throughout  life.  This  role  has  expanded  to  provide  information 
for  business,  for  governmental  agencies,  for  investors,  for  all  who  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  economic  health  of  the  community. 

At  the  polls,  citizens  are  supporting  libraries  with  their  votes  on  bond  issues  and 
referendum.  In  the  fiscal  year  1991,  85  percent  of  all  public  library  referenda  for 
capital  improvements  passed.  No  other  sector  of  government  comes  close  to  match- 
ing this  success  record  with  the  electorate.  Local  funding  though  will  never  be 
enough  on  its  own  for  libraries  to  sustain  the  current  level  of  use  and  interest,  meet 
the  demands  of  electronic  communication  capability,  and  prepare  for  the  future  that 
will  undoubtedly  offer  us  more  connectivity  and  opportunities  for  global  access  to 
information. 

In  many  communities,  public  library  resources  are  stretched  beyond  the  breakmg 
point,  while  in  others  especially  rural  areas  adequate  resources  are  unavailable. 
Books  continue  to  be  the  major  service  of  the  public  libraries,  but  as  more  informa- 
tion becomes  available  only  in  electronic  form,  libraries  have  become  centers  for 
computerized  information.  About  79  percent  of  our  public  libraries  serving  popula- 
tions of  100,000  people  or  more  offer  CD-ROM  databases  for  searching  by  patrons. 
Over  70  percent  offer  on-line  searching  of  remote  databases.  National  and  State 
computer  networks  allow  even  the  smallest  libraries  in  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  country  to  find  and  borrow  books  from  large  collections  for  their  users. 

Some  public  libraries  are  already  providing  access  to  the  Internet  from  computers 
available  to  the  public.  In  North  Carolina  the  State  library  led  the  way  in  providmg 
the  equipment  and  training  that  enable  public  libraries  to  gain  access  to  the  Inter- 
net. Since  the  public  librarian  is  skilled  in  gathering,  organizing  and  providmg 
access  to  information,  the  public  library  is  the  logical  place  for  the  average  person 
to  tap  into  these  computerized  networks.  The  recent  initiative  by  President  Clinton 
and  Vice  President  Gore  to  open  up  new  channels  of  access  to  the  Internet  to 
schools,  public  libraries  and  nonprofit  organizations  would  be  a  major  step  in  facili- 
tating more  public  use  of  this  material.  It  is  important  that  all  citizens  have  access 
to  a  public  library  with  Internet  connections  to  assure  that  we  do  not  develop  a  two 
tiered  society  of  "information  haves"  and  "information  havenots". 

So  far  many  public  libraries  have  managed  to  provide  all  this  service  on  a  shoe- 
string, but  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  indefinitely.  The  end  is  in  sight  for  many. 
Total  expenditure  for  public  libraries  in  this  country  was  over  $4.3  billion  last  year, 
or  about  $17.83  per  person,  an  amount  which  is  less  than  the  average  $4o  cost  of  a 
single  hardcover  book.  Funding  for  local  public  library  service  is  derived  from  ^ver- 
al  sources.  In  1991  those  sources  for  funds  were  76.8  percent  local.  13  percent  State, 
1.2  percent  Federal,  and  9  percent  other  sources. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Annual  Index  of  Public  Library  Expenditure  shows  that 
in  1991.  public  library  spending  did  not  even  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  infiation 
There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  libraries  in  this  country  where  some  art- 
doing  well  and  others  are  not.  In  some  large  cities  and  small  towns,  public  libraries 
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are  shutting  their  doors,  reducing  their  hours,  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  books 
and  magazines  they  buy  and  laying  off  staff.  Branch  libraries  have  been  closed  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Baltimore,  service  hours  have  been  slashed  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Sacramento.  The  fifteen  branches  and  the  main  library  in  New  Orleans  close  each 
Friday.  Twenty  public  libraries  in  Massachusetts  alone  have  been  closed  in  the  past 
6  years. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  the  average  amount  that  respondents  thought 
the  community  should  spend  annually  on  public  libraries  was  $34.60,  almost  double 
the  current  rate.  An  article  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  about  the  funding  cuts  at  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  was  headlined  simply,  "It's  the  Library,  stupid!" 

I  would  be  remiss,  if  I  did  not  emphasize  to  you  that  service  to  our  young  people, 
if  I  did  not  emphasize  to  you  that  there  is  a  second  heavy  pressure  being  placed  on 
public  libraries.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  pressure  being  placed  on  library  budgets 
by  the  need  to  automate  libraries  and  provide  electronic  access  to  information.  This 
is  the  pressure  of  the  growing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are  forced  to  turn  to 
the  public  library  for  more  of  their  resources  because  school  library  media  centers 
are  being  closed  or  collections  are  becoming  so  inadequate  that  the  information  in 
them  is  no  longer  trustworthy.  While  there  is  a  substantial  minority  of  children 
with  access  to  good  school  library  media  centers,  this  is  no  longer  true  across  the 
country.  Jefferson  Parish  recently  closed  all  25  of  its  elementary  libraries.  The  large 
majority  of  school  libraries  have  closed  in  California.  My  own  research  has  revealed 
that  schools  on  the  average  across  the  country  are  barely  buying  one  half  of  a  li- 
brary book  per  child  per  year.  Another  study,  by  Professor  Patsy  Perritt  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana,  of  109  public  school  library  book  collections  in  Louisiana  in  Oc- 
tober 1992,  demonstrated  that  the  average  copyright  date  of  all  books  was  1968. 
Even  the  science  books,  the  area  for  which  there  is  the  most  crying  need  for  curren- 
cy, averaged  1968.  This  is  appalling.  Children  cannot  be  prepared  for  the  21st  centu- 
ry when  the  books  in  their  school  libraries  express  the  opinion  that,  perhaps,  some- 
day a  human  being  will  walk  on  the  moon. 

The  public  library  cannot  take  care  of  all  of  the  school  needs  of  the  children. 
School  libraries  should  be  the  first  point  of  access  with  the  public  library  the  back 
up  support.  I  warn  you  that  the  education  of  children  will  not  flourish  in  an  infor- 
mation-starved environment. 

In  this  context,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  S.  266,  introduced  by  Senators 
Simon  and  Sarbanes,  and  its  companion  bill,  HR  1151,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Reed,  Mink,  and  Petri.  This  is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library 
Media  Services  Act,  which  would  authorize  assistance  to  school  library  media  cen- 
ters for  the  purchase  of  library  materials.  I  urge  all  Members  of  this  Committee  to 
support  these  bills,  which  we  expect  to  become  part  of  the  pending  ESEA  reauthor- 
ization. 

There  is  an  essential  role  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  Government  in  guarantee- 
ing the  public's  access  to  information.  The  role  may  be  relatively  small  but  it  is  a 
crucial  one.  Programs  such  as  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  serve  as 
incubators  for  innovation,  helping  librarians  to  try  out  new  technologies  and  new 
methods  of  reaching  out  to  serve  increasingly  diverse  communities.  Federal  funds 
are  among  the  few  sources  for  innovation  available  to  public  libraries.  I  am  sharing 
with  you  for  the  hearing  record  an  ALA  paper  on  "The  Essential  Federal  Role  in 
Support  of  Libraries." 

Another  key  federal  program  is  the  Depository  Library  Program  through  which 
the  public  has  access  to  government  information  in  libraries  in  every  congressional 
district.  Librarians  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  its  support  of  this  program,  and  we 
look  forward  to  enactment  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  Electronic  Informa- 
tion Access  Enhancement  Act  of  1993,  introduced  by  Chairman  Rose.  HR  1328  and 
its  companion  bill,  S.  564,  would  greatly  enhance  free  public  access  to  federal  elec- 
tronic information. 

Libraries  need  direct  financial  support  in  the  form  of  grants.  We  also  need  consid- 
eration when  appropriation  bills  are  enacted  in  such  areas  as  postal  revenue  for- 
gone and  opportunities  for  libraries  to  participate  in  programs  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  I  should  note  further  that  assistance  like  the  USIA 
funding  for  librarians  that  sends  professionals  abroad  to  share  the  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  the  American  system  of  library  and  information  services  greatly  adds 
to  our  prestige  abroad.  In  the  countries  in  which  I  have  traveled  these  past  2  years, 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  that  our  system  of  libraries  is  the  model  that  aspiring 
countries  wish  to  emulate. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  explanation  of  the  necessary  partnership  between  the 
Federal  government  and  libraries.  President  Clinton's  budget  is  a  good  news/bad 
news  budget  for  libraries.  I'm  pleased  the  President  would  increase  the  public  li- 
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brary  services  program  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  by  14  per- 
cent, and  we  look  forward  to  working?  with  the  Administration  in  the  technology  ini- 
tiative. 

However,  for  hard-pressed  libraries,  the  bad  budget  news  is  very  bad  indeed,  and 
the  truth  is  that  $44  million  of  federal  library  programs  would  be  eliminated  under 
this  budget — not  only  LSCA  programs  for  construction  and  renovation,  foreign  lan- 
guage materials,  and  library  literacy  programs,  but  all  the  Higher  Fxlucation  Act 
library  programs.  HEA  title  II  is  the  only  help  college  and  research  libraries  get  to 
use  this  wonderful  new  computer  and  networking  technolog>'  to  make  their  re- 
sources (not  just  their  catalogs,  but  their  textual,  graphic,  and  electronic  resources) 
available  to  users  beyond  their  own  campuses.  And  HEA  title  II-B  is  the  only  help 
the  library  field  has  to  recruit  doctoral  candidates  to  replace  fast-retiring  library 
school  faculty,  to  recruit  minorities  to  graduate  study  to  reflect  our  diverse  popula- 
tion, and  do  address  critical  shortages  of  youth  services  librarians. 

Of  the  24  programs  proposed  for  elimination  in  the  Department  of  Education 
budget,  about  one-fourth  are  library  programs — a  heavier  hit  than  any  other  area  of 
the  budget,  and  a  hit  on  programs  which  have  suffered  through  12  years  of  zero  or 
near  zero  budget  recommendations — barely  holding  their  own  through  strong  bipar- 
tisan congressional  support.  Let's  not  be  pennywise  and  p>ound  foolish  by  removing 
$44  million  of  the  only  innovation  funds  available  to  libraries  at  a  time  when  many 
libraries  must  reduce  hours,  cut  back  on  purchase  of  new  materials,  and  in  some 
cases  even  close  their  doors. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  share  this  information  with  you.  These  are  serious 
issues.  Libraries  are  essential  to  the  fabric  of  this  nation,  and  to  the  extent  that 
libraries  suffer  from  inadequate  attention,  the  fabric  becomes  frayed. 

Chairman  Rose.  Excellent.  Excellent.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Questions  from  Members  of  our  panel? 

Senator  Pell.  No  questions,  except  to  congratulate  the  Librarian 
for  his  statement. 

Ms.  Miller,  we  are  in  fundamental  agreement. 

Chairman  Rose.  I  likewise  want  to  highlight  one  thing  that  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  said.  That  was  about  the  usefulness  of  books. 
I  am  one  of  the  computer  types  around  here  who  has  gone  through 
this  whole  cycle  many  times  and  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  think 
the  book  will  become  of  greater  importance  rather  than  lesser  im- 
portance. There  is  so  much  that  we  really  do  not  need  to  have  on- 
line. I  love  being  able  to  get  information  on-line,  you  understand; 
but  communications  are  very  expensive  and  everything  doesn't 
have  to  be  on-line. 

As  we  have  talked  before,  at  the  Legislative  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  are  publishing  the  whole  U.S.  Code  on  one  CD-ROM  for 
$30.  It  is  not  annotated  with  West  Law's  cross-referencing  system; 
but  Martin  and  I  both  went  to  law  school  at  one  time  and  what  law 
school  to  me  was  about  was  how  to  be  an  indexer;  if  you  couldn't 
work  the  index,  you  were  dead.  So  we  were  not  knowledge  naviga- 
tors during  our  early  legal  profession. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  what  you  have  said.  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  work  with  the  CD-ROM  and  with  the  laser  disk.  I  went  to  my 
schools  in  Wilmington  the  other  day.  There  were  interactive  laser 
disks  everywhere.  You  can  add  one  more  library  to  that.  I  loaned 
them  the  American  Memory  disks,  but  they  are  on  loan.  I  will  get 
them  back  to  you.  I  am  not  running  off  with  your  material. 

Senator  Pell.  .      ir 

Senator  Pell.  I  did  have  one  question  that  concerns  the  life  ot 
the  paper  that  is  being  used.  I  was  just  curious,  books  coming  in  to 
you  now,  periodicals,  are  they  made  with  acid-free  paper  and  ink? 
Are  they  going  to  disappear  in  50  years? 
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Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  Well,  Senator  Pell,  thanks  in  no  small  part  to 
your  pioneering  diligence  on  this  issue,  many  more  things  are 
being  published  now  on  high-alkaline-content  paper;  paper  that  is 
not  as  acidic  as  it  used  to  be.  But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  being 
published. 

Senator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  your  new  acquisitions  are 
coming  to  you  on  acid-free  paper? 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  No  precise  data  exist  regarding  the  number  of 
books  and  serials  printed  on  acid-free  paper  added  each  year  to  the 
Library's  collections.  Based  upon  information  available  from  pro- 
fessionals in  the  preservation,  publishing,  and  papermaking  fields, 
we  estimate  that  approximately  60-70  percent  of  books  added  in 
1992  to  the  collections  of  most  research  libraries  in  the  United 
States  were  printed  on  acid-free  paper.  However,  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  not  a  typical  research  library.  Compared  to  other  large 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress  acquires  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  its  new  materials  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  still  printing  on  acid  paper. 

Dr.  BiLLiNGTON.  I  couldn't  say  right  offhand.  It  is  a  minority.  Let 
me  get  that  for  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rose.  Martin? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  wanted  to  say  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Miller's  testimony.  I 
would  note  my  oldest  daughter  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  other  campus  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Miller.  Yes,  there  is  another  one  down  there.  That  is  what 
we  call  it,  that  other  school. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  activities  of  all  the 
campuses.  It  is  a  great  state  university. 

Chairman  Rose.  Very  good. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

We  hope  you  can  stay  for  some  of  the  remaining  parts  of  our 
very  interesting  panels. 

Dr.  Billington,  I  think  we  have  discussed  this  before,  but  over  the 
next  several  months,  I  would  like  this  Joint  Committee  to  conduct 
some  oversight  hearings  on  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Li- 
brary. After  this  hearing,  we  will  give  you  written  questions  cover- 
ing the  issues  to  be  addressed  in  some  substantive  ways  in  subse- 
quent sessions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Billington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rose.  Our  next  panel  is  composed  of  Mr.  John  Welch, 
acting  State  librarian.  North  Carolina  State  Library;  Ms.  Joan  Ress 
Reeves,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Ms.  Jan  Moltzan,  assistant  direc- 
tor. Public  Services,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Ms.  Jane  Hatch,  director  of 
Dodge  City  Public  Library  and  Southwest  Kansas  Library  System. 

I  would  urge  you  as  some  of  our  previous  witnesses,  especially 
Dr.  Miller  did,  to  hit  the  high  spots  of  what  you  have  to  say.  Your 
whole  testimony  will  be  made  a  complete  part  of  this  report. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  John  Welch. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  WELCH 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  acting  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  State  Library,  a  constituent  agency  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Cultural  Resources.  As  the  State  library  agency,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  provide  library  leadership  and  library  services 
to  State  government  and  to  multi-type  libraries  across  the  State. 
We  work  especially  closely  v^ith  our  State's  public  library  systems, 
and  we  are  the  State  agency  charged  with  administering  the  Feder- 
al Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  grant  funds. 

We  have  73  major  public  library  systems  in  North  Carolina  in 
either  a  municipal,  county  or  multi-county  system.  They  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services,  from  the  traditional  services  of  lending 
books,  magazines  and  having  newspapers  available,  to  providing 
electronic  access  to  on-line  database  information. 

Each  of  these  library  systems,  we  are  proud  to  say,  at  least  at  the 
system  headquarters  level,  has  a  basic  level  of  automation  includ- 
ing microcomputers,  modems  and  telefacsimile  machines.  Increas- 
ingly, more  of  these  libraries  are  putting  this  same  type  of  informa- 
tion into  branch  libraries  and  other  agencies.  Also,  an  increasing 
number  of  our  public  libraries  are  automating  their  public  access 
catalogs  and  adding  to  their  State's  on-line  catalogs. 

We  are  very  proud  especially  of  the  progress  being  made  to  link 
electronically  all  of  our  libraries  to  the  North  Carolina  information 
network.  The  thrust  of  that  network  is  to  provide  public  and  multi- 
type  libraries  with  the  ability  to  access  and  share  electronically 
various  types  of  library-related  information  resources  and  to  do  so 
at  a  cost  level  within  reach  of  all  libraries  systems. 

The  73  library  systems  I  have  mentioned  share  in  receiving  aid 
funds  from  our  State  Aid  to  Public  Libraries  Program  and  from  the 
Federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  Last  year,  these 
two  funds  together  provided  a  total  of  approximately  $13  million.  It 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  what  it  represents  is  a  little  over  $2 
dollars  per  day  of  libraries'  services  for  each  citizen  of  the  State 
from  State  and  Federal  sources.  That  is  a  change  from  what  I  put 
in  the  preliminary,  written  testimony.  The  figures  were  wrong.  I 
was  going  to  be  very  embarrassed  and  still  am  at  making  a  mis- 

It  does  give  me  a  chance  to  say  if  we  had  gotten  that  much  we 
would  astound  you  and  the  world  with  the  services  we  can  provide 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  country.  Local  financial  support  for 
library  services,  of  course,  varies  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the  local  budget  situation. 

I  may  say  that  in  truth  we  at  the  State  library  do  feel  the  pub  he 
is  certainly  getting  an  excellent  return  on  the  monies  that  it  allo- 
cates to  public  library  services  whether  it  be  at  the  State,  Federal 
or  local  level. 
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While  all  the  above  information  presents  a  picture  of  a  very 
healthy  system  of  public  libraries,  there  are  a  number  of  clouds  on 
our  horizon.  Across  the  State,  large  and  small  libraries  systems  are 
experiencing  difficulties  in  getting  necessary  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. Salaries  for  professional  librarians,  especially  children's  li- 
brarians, are  in  most  instances  very  low.  And,  it  is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  our  libraries  not  only  to  recruit  but  to  retain  and  ade- 
quately reimburse  their  professional  staff  on  a  competitive  level 
with  other  agencies. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  newly  constructed  library  facilities 
across  our  State.  Thanks  to  State-funded  construction  grants  and 
funds  under  Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
we  have  built  and  renovated  over  40  library  facilities  during  the 
past  5  years.  However,  at  present  we  have  no  State  construction 
funds  and  our  current  Title  II  allotment  is  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars.  We  still  need  to  construct  new  facilities  and  to  renovate 
and  expand  many  of  the  existing  buildings. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  to  you  our  North  Carolina  Infor- 
mation Network,  our  electronic  highway  for  libraries.  We  at  the 
State  libraries  are  especially  concerned  about  being  able  to  help  all 
our  public  library  systems  to  have  affordable — and  I  do  stress  that 
word  affordable — access  to  electronic  information  resources. 

In  order  to  reach  this  goal,  we  need  assistance  in  making  certain 
the  libraries  are  given  consideration  when  electronic  network  serv- 
ices and  information  are  made  available.  It  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent to  us  that  these  services  will  enable  libraries  to  provide  an 
equalization  of  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  whether  they 
live  in  the  center  of  our  largest  cities  or  in  our  most  remote  areas. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Members  of  this  Committee  for  the  support 
we  as  the  State  agency  and  our  public  libraries  receive  from  sever- 
al Federal  level  library  programs.  Although  your  committee  does 
not  have  oversight  of  it,  I  feel  I  need  to  mention  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  which  since  1956  has  been  a  primary  ve- 
hicle for  us  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  locally,  statewide  and 
nationally  with  library  resources. 

Let  me  again  assure  you  that  money  being  appropriated  under 
that  program  is  a  fine  investment  and  you  are  getting  an  excellent 
return  on  your  money.  We  are  also  very  appreciative  at  the  State 
library  of  the  leadership,  professional  leadership  in  the  broad  array 
of  library  services  offered  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  whether 
through  interlibrary  loan,  reference  or  cataloging  services,  the 
Talking  Book  Program,  the  Center  for  the  Book  program. 

We  at  the  State  Library  of  North  Carolina  have  been  very 
pleased  with  the  excellent  quality  of  advice  and  assistance  that  Li- 
brary of  Congress  personnel  have  always  given  to  us. 

The  State  Library  of  North  Carolina  is  also  a  partial  United 
States  Government  document  depository,  and  we  want  to  let  you 
know  how  valuable  this  system  is  to  us.  It  enables  the  State  library 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  libraries  and  State  government  officials 
and  employees  Federal  information  resources  that  can  be  of  imme- 
diate and  direct  impact  in  their  daily  work  responsibilities. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  resources  available. 
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I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you.  C^onpressman 
Rose,  for  your  leadership  in  the  GPO's  WINIX)  program.  We  feel 
this  will  be  a  valuable  new  tool  for  libraries  and  we  look  forward  to 
learning  of  its  progress. 

Thank  you  and  the  Members  of  the  C'ommittee  for  your  time  and 
consideration  this  morning  and  for  your  concern  for  State  and 
public  library  services.  The  price  of  libraries  is  indeed  eternal  vigi- 
lance. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Welch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  Welch.  Acting  State  Librarian,  North  Carouna 

State  Library 

My  name  is  John  Welch  and  I  am  the  acting  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  State  Library,  a  constituent  agency  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources.  As  the  State  library  agency,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
library  leadership  and  library  services  to  State  government  and  to  multi-type  librar- 
ies across  our  State.  We  work  especially  closely  with  the  public  library  systems  in 
North  Carolina.  The  State  library  is  the  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  grant  funds. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  brief,  broad-stroke  picture  of  the  state  of  public  library  serv- 
ices from  our  point  of  view.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  State  has,  by  and  large,  an 
excellent  network  of  public  libraries  in  place.  These  range  from  the  very  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  such  as  Charlotte,  Raleigh.  Winston-Salem  and  Fayetteville  to  the 
smaller,  rural  areas  such  as  Robeson  County,  Franklin  County  and  Transylvania 
County. 

We  have  73  major  public  library  systems  providing  library  services  in  either  mu- 
nicipal, county  or  multi-county  regional  systems.  Those  services  include  providing 
traditional  materials  such  as  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  and,  increasingly, 
providing  electronic  access  to  on-line  database  resources.  Each  of  these  library  sys- 
tems has,  at  the  system  headquarters  level,  at  least  a  base  level  of  automation,  in- 
cluding microcomputers,  modems  and  telefacsimile  machines.  Many  of  the  systems 
have,  or  are  putting  in  place,  those  same  automation  items  in  their  branch  libraries. 
Also,  an  increasing  number  of  our  public  libraries  are  automating  their  public 
access  catalogs  and  adding  their  holdings  to  the  State's  on-line  catalog  database.  We 
in  North  Carolina  are  very  proud  of  the  progress  that  we  have  made  to  electronical- 
ly link  all  of  our  libraries  through  the  North  Carolina  Information  Network  (NCINi. 
The  thrust  of  NCIN  is  to  provide  public  and  multi-type  libraries  the  ability  to  access 
and  share  electronically  various  types  of  library-related  information  resources  and 
to  do  so  at  a  cost  level  that  is  within  the  reach  of  all  library  systems. 

The  73  systems  mentioned  above  share  in  receiving  aid  funds  from  our  State  aid 
to  public  libraries  program  and  from  the  Federal  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  Last  year,  those  two  funds  together  provided  the  libraries  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $13  million.  While  that  sounds  like  a  large  sum,  it  actually  represents  only 
about  $2  a  year  for  public  library  services  for  each  citizen  of  the  State  from  State 
and  Federal  sources.  Local  financial  support  varies  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
community  and  local  budget  situations.  We  at  the  State  library  feel  that  the  public 
is  certainly  getting  an  excellent  return  on  the  moneys  that  it  allocates  to  public  li- 
brsrv  scrviCGS 

While  all  of  the  above  information  presents  a  picture  of  a  very  healthy  system  of 
public  libraries,  there  are  a  number  of  clouds  on  the  horizon.  Across  our  State,  large 
and  small  library  systems  are  experiencing  difTiculties  in  getting  necessary  budget 
increases  for  books  and  materials,  equipment  and  personnel.  Salaries  for  profession- 
al librarians,  especially  children's  librarians,  are,  in  most  instances  very  low  And. 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  libraries  to  recruit,  retain  and  adequately  reimburse 
their  professional  staff  on  a  competitive  level  with  other  agencies. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  newly  constructed  library  facilities  across  our  State. 
Thanks  to  state  funded  construction  grants  and  funds  under  Title  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  we  have  built  and/or  renovated  over  40  library  fa- 
cilities during  the  past  5  years.  However,  at  present,  we  have  no  state  construction 
funds  and  our  current  Title  II  allotment  is  less  than  half  a  million  dollars.  We  still 
need  to  construct  new  facilities  and  to  renovate  and  expand  many  of  the  existing 

buildings.  ,   ,  •       vt  i. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  mentioned  the  North  Carolina  Information  Network— our 
electronic  highway  for  libraries.  We  at  the  State  library  are  especially  concerned 
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about  being  able  to  help  our  public  library  systems  to  have  affordable,  and  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  word,  access  to  electronic  information  resources.  In  order  to  reach 
this  goal,  we  need  assistance  in  making  certain  that  libraries  are  given  consider- 
ation when  new  electronic  network  services  and  equipment  are  available.  For,  it  is 
increasingly  apparent  to  us,  that  these  services  will  enable  libraries  to  provide  an 
equalization  of  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  whether  they  live  in  the  center  of 
our  largest  cities  or  in  its  remotest  areas. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  thank  the  Congress  for  the  support 
that  we  receive  from  several  major  federal  level  library  programs.  The  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  has,  since  1956,  provided  a  source  of  encouragement 
funds  that  have  enabled  libraries  to  begin  new  services  and  construct  buildings. 
Indeed,  these  funds  enabled  North  Carolina  libraries  to  enter  the  electronic  infor- 
mation era  during  the  last  decade.  These  funds  are  well  spent  and  the  Congress  is  to 
be  thanked  for  their  continued  support  of  this  particular  program.  Let  me  again 
assure  you  that  you  are  getting  a  positive  and  substantial  return  on  your  invest- 
ment. 

We  at  the  State  library  are  also  appreciative  of  the  national  professional  leader- 
ship and  the  broad  array  of  library  services  offered  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Whether  through  interlibrary  loan,  reference,  the  Talking  Book  Program,  the 
Center  for  the  Book  Program  or  cataloging  services,  we  at  the  State  Library  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  excellent  quality  of  advice  and  as- 
sistance that  Library  of  Congress  personnel  have  given  us. 

The  State  Library  of  North  Carolina  is  a  partial  United  States  Government  docu- 
ment depository.  We  want  to  let  you  know  how  valuable  the  federal  document  de- 
pository library  system  is  to  us.  It  enables  us  to  put  into  the  hands  of  libraries  and 
State  government  officials  and  employees  copies  of  federal  information  resources 
that  can  be  of  immediate  and  direct  impact  in  their  daily  work  responsibilities. 
Thank  you  for  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  help  make  those  federal  documents 
available. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  to  Congressman  Rose  for  his  leadership 
in  the  GPO/WINDO  program.  We  feel  that  this  program  can  be  a  valuable  new  tool 
for  us  and  look  forward  to  learning  of  its  progress. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  presentation  to  you  today. 
And,  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  State  of  Library  Services. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Joan  Ress  Reeves. 

Senator  Pell.  May  I  say  a  word? 

It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  Joan  is  here 
with  us  today.  I  admire  her  and  what  she  has  done  in  my  State 
with  libraries  and  in  taking  a  leading  role  on  many  other  great 
things  in  our  State.  I  want  to  welcome  her  and  apologize  for  not 
staying  for  the  whole  panel. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  RESS  REEVES 

Ms.  Reeves.  I  am  Joan  Reeves  of  Providence,  RI,  the  home  State 
of  our  distinguished  Senator,  Claiborne  Pell,  whose  contributions  to 
library  services  over  the  years  are  legendary. 

I  am  not  a  librarian.  I  am  a  volunteer  who  loves  libraries.  I've 
spent  most  of  the  past  15  years  working  as  a  volunteer  and  sup- 
porting them. 

I  was  inspired  by  the  1979  and  1991  Governor's  and  White  House 
Conferences  on  Library  and  Information  Services.  I  was  a  lay  dele- 
gate to,  and  later  chair  of,  WHCLIST,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services  Task  Force  which  monitors 
White  House  Conference  resolutions.  We  WHCLIST  members  learn 
from  each  other  and  invigorate  each  other. 

Now  we  are  working  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
second  White  House  Conference,  whose  top  priorities  are  a  learn- 
ing and  literacy  initiative  for  children  and  youth,  the  National  Re- 
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search  and  Education  Network  (NREN),  and  crucially  needed  fed- 
eral funding  for  libraries. 

I  also  helped  found  and  chaired  Rhode  Island's  Coalition  of  Li- 
brary Advocates  (COLA),  which  represents  over  4,000  lay  and  li- 
brary people  and  organizations.  COLA  has  had  stunning  successes 
in  support  of  libraries.  Congressman  Rose,  John  (John  Welch, 
acting  State  librarian,  NO,  Marilyn  (Marilyn  Miller,  president, 
American  Library  Association),  you  must  be  proud  of  what  your 
State  is  doing  for  literacy.  My  predecessor  as  chair  of  WHCLIST 
was  Mary  Kit  Dunn  who  started  an  outstanding  literacy  program 
in  Greensboro,  NC,  supported  by  all  sectors  of  the  community,  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  unions,  the  media,  schools,  libraries,  you 
name  it. 

Ms.  Dunn  tells  about  one  of  the  successes  of  this  program.  A 
young  boy  wanted  to  learn  to  use  the  library's  computer.  The  li- 
brarian invited  him  to  come  to  the  library,  do  his  homework,  and 
then  learn  to  use  the  computer.  After  several  weeks,  the  boy  start- 
ed to  bring  his  friends  along.  They  now  have  a  computer  club  that 
meets  weekly — after  the  boys  finish  their  homework.  The  librarian 
is  available  to  give  them  guidance  with  their  homework  and  read- 
ing, of  course. 

But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the  Library  of  Congress?  LC 
means  a  lot  to  that  little  boy  in  Greensboro,  to  me,  and  to  all  those 
who  use  libraries  across  the  country.  When  I  was  in  my  local  li- 
brary last  week,  looking  for  books  on  weddings — our  youngest 
daughter  is  getting  married  in  June — I  used  the  computer  catalog. 
The  cataloging  data  came  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  father  of  Rhode  Island  Senator  Chafee.  in  his  last  years, 
used  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, affiliated  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  both  he  and 
the  Senator  were  amazed  at  the  quality  of  materials  and  services  it 
offered. 

Preservation  efforts,  copyright  protection,  exhibits,  many  of  them 
from  the  Center  for  the  Book,  these  are  only  some  of  the  wonderful 
services  the  Library  of  Congress  provides  to  us  back  home.  That  is 
why  I  feel  the  Library  of  Congress  is  my  library. 

But  my  real  library  is  the  Rochambeau  Branch  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library,  of  which  I  was  a  trustee  for  several  years.  I  grew 
up  in  Rochambeau.  It  is  my  library.  I  love  it.  In  my  library,  I  see 
elderly  people  reading  newspapers  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.  I  see 
our  growing  number  of  Russian  immigrants  using  Russian  materi- 
als and  learning  to  read  English.  I  see  kids  exploring  new  worlds 
through  books. 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  budget  cuts  have  forced  my  branch  to 
close  on  Sundays  and  most  mornings.  That  is  bad,  but  not  half  as 
bad  as  the  small  branches,  all  in  poor  neighborhoods.  Their  hours 
are  cut  to  the  bone. 

Rhode  Island  has  been  hit  especially  hard  by  the  recession.  Who 
suffers  most  from  these  cuts?  The  people  who  need  libraries  most. 
Students  who  could  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty  through  learn- 
ing; the  unemployed  who  can  get  free  information  about  how  to 
write  a  resume,  how  to  get  a  job.  No  wonder  in  recessionary  times 
library  use  soars. 
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The  bad  news  is  that  across  the  country  libraries  are  disastrously 
underfunded.  The  good  news  is  that  they  manage  to  function  on  a 
shoestring.  And  more  good  news,  the  wonders  of  technology  are 
happening  now. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  Rhode  Islanders  are  linked  electronically 
through  CLAN,  Cooperating  Libraries  Automated  Network.  My 
CLAN  card  entitled  me  to  find,  borrow  and  return  books  anywhere 
in  the  system.  Libraries  that  cannot  yet  afford  to  belong  to  CLAN 
can  be  part  of  a  CD-ROM  system  with  the  endearing  acronym  of 
QUAHOG.  (That's  very  Rhode  Island.)  It  stands  for  Quick  Access  to 
Holdings. 

Best  of  all,  our  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  mandated  the 
New  England  Telephone  Company  to  provide  a  free  computer  con- 
nection and  free  telephone  line  at  no  charge  through  1995  to  every 
publicly  funded  school,  public,  academic,  and  other  kind  of  library 
in  the  State.  That  means  we  can  all  be  connected  through  libraries 
to  the  Internet. 

Chairman  Rose.  That  is  a  magnificent  idea.  Now  how  did  that 
get  done? 

Ms.  Reeves.  Well,  politics. 

Chairman  Rose.  We  can  talk  privately. 

Ms.  Reeves.  Seriously,  our  Public  Utilities  Commission  requires 
that,  every  year,  the  excess  profits  of  the  telephone  company  be  set 
aside  for  emergencies.  If  the  money  is  not  used,  it  must  be  donated 
for  the  public  good. 

Chairman  Rose.  Do  you  think  we  should  do  that  nationally? 

Ms.  Reeves.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Rose.  Well,  could  you  communicate  with  us  and  send 
us  a  copy  of  what  you  think  the  requirements  should  look  like  just 
so  we  do  not  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  up  here? 

Ms.  Reeves.  Certainly.  You  will  see,  attached  to  my  written  testi- 
mony, I  think,  some  of  the  details  of  that.  But  I  will  get  you  more 
details.  Congressman  Rose. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you.  We  do  a  lot  of  business  with  AT&T. 
We  might  be  able  to  make  that  a  condition  of  doing  business  with 
the  government. 

Ms.  Reeves.  Wonderful. 

Chairman  Rose.  What  happens  after  1995?  You  renegotiate,  I 
guess? 

Ms.  Reeves.  Yes.  We  are  hoping  they  get  into  the  habit. 

Chairman  Rose.  I  got  you. 

Ms.  Reeves.  Now  the  same  telecommunications  will  carry  some- 
thing called  the  Ocean  State  FreeNet,  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Public  Telecomputing  Network  which  will  give  all  Rhode  Islanders 
free  computer  access  to  information  on  State  and  local  government, 
library  services,  health  care,  social  services,  education — you  name 
it.  Rhode  Island  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  have  this  capabil- 
ity. There  is  more  information  also  accompanying  my  written  testi- 
mony about  the  FreeNet. 

Through  technology,  we  can,  as  Barbara  Weaver,  our  director  of 
State  Library  Services,  points  out,  smooth  out  the  bumps  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  urban  and  rural.  Because  those  resources 
are  shared  statewide,  as  Dr.  Billington  mentioned  local  libraries 
can  then  tailor  their  books  and  materials  and  services  to  the  needs 
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of  their  own  communities,  the  special  needs  of  their  own  special 
communities. 

What  an  incredible  way  to  stretch  dollars  and  provide  library 
services  to  all  our  citizens! 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  talk  to  you  about  libraries. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Reeves  follows:] 

Preparkd  Statement  ok  Joan  Ress  Reeves 

I  am  Joan  Ress  Reeves  of  Providence,  RI.  the  home  State  of  our  distinfoiiBhed 
Senator,  Claiborne  Pell,  whose  contributions  to  library  servicijs  over  the  years  are 
legendary.  I'm  not  a  librarian.  I'm  a  layperson  who  loves  libraries,  and  I've  spent 
most  of  the  past  15  years  working  as  a  volunteer  to  support  them. 

The  1979  Governor's  and  White  House  Conferences,  to  which  I  was  a  delegate, 
convinced  me  that  by  working  for  libraries  I  could  contribute  to  an  institution  that 
makes  a  difference  in  the  survival  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens  I  was  a  lay 
delegate  to,  and  eventually  chair  of,  WHCLIST,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  Taskforce,  which  the  first  White  House  Conference 
established  to  monitor  conference  resolutions. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  both  the  1979  and  the  1991  White  House  Conferences  was 
the  establishment  of  statewide,  grass-roots  library -support  groups.  In  Rhode  Island, 
in  1980,  we  founded  the  Coalition  of  Library  Advocates  (COLAi,  which  I  also  chaired 
for  a  number  of  years.  COLA  now  represents  over  4,000  individuals,  library  organi- 
zations, libraries,  and  members  of  Friends'  groups  in  Rhode  Island  In  1986,  we 
helped  gain  passage — by  68  percent  of  the  voters — of  an  amendment  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Constitution  mandating  State  support  of  public  libraries.  We  were  the  second 
State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  such  an  amendment.  In  1990,  we  were  instrumental  in 
legislation  that  established  the  Library  Board  of  Rhode  Island,  which  sets  policy  for 
library  services  statewide.  In  1989,  we  helped  achieve  passage  of  a  bill  that — if  it's 
ever  funded — will  stabilize  funding  of  our  financially  beleaguered  public  libraries. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  national  scene,  WHCLIST,  following  another  resolution  of  the 
1979  conference,  helped  achieve  authorization  and  funding  for  a  second  White 
House  Conference,  held  in  1991.  That  conference  produced  a  wide  range  of  impor- 
tant recommendations  for  library  and  information  services.  The  delegates'  top  prior- 
ities were:  (Da  four-pronged  initiative  to  invigorate  library  and  information  services 
for  learning  and  literacy  for  children  and  youth;  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  Nation- 
al Research  and  Education  Network  (NREN);  and  (3)  funding  to  assure  that  libraries 
continue  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  disseminate  information  resources. 

Legislation  proposed  in  the  House  (H.R.  11.51)  by  Rhode  Island's  Representative 
Jack  Reed  and  Representatives  Patsy  Mink  and  Tom  Petri,  and  in  the  Senate  (S. 
266)  by  Senators  Paul  Sarbanes  and  Paul  Simon,  points,  we  hope  to  progress  on  the 
youth  initiative.  The  NREN  has  been  enacted  into  law,  although  plans  for  govern- 
ance and  funding  will  take  considerable  time.  Federal  funding  for  libraries  is  still  a 
matter  for  anxiety,  since  the  small  amount  of  federal  dollars  libraries  get  through 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA)  acts  as  a  huge  stimulus  to  local 
and  State  programs. 

Since  the  White  House  Conference,  a  second  generation  of  WHCLIST  delegates 
has  become  an  enthusiastic,  active  new  cadre  of  volunteer  leadership  for  support  of 
conference  recommendations  and  library  issues  nationwide. 

Like  most  other  States  and  territories,  Rhode  Island  held  a  Governor's  Conference 
in  1991.  People  from  all  over  the  State  expressed  their  ideas  and  needs  for  library 
service  as  the  21st  century  approaches.  After  the  conference,  COLA  garnered  from 
its  individual  membership  and  its  constituent  organizations  a  list  of  priorities.  The 
attached  folder,  "An  Agenda  for  the  Nineties,"  summarizes  what  the  Rhode  Island 
library  community,  lay  and  professional,  agreed  to  support.  Priorities  included  es- 
tablishing a  Library  Board  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  been  done;  increased  fundmg 
for  public  libraries,  which  is  still  a  problem;  and  the  encouragement  of  telecom- 
munications networks  for  increased  access  to  library  resources,  which  is  happenmg 
now. 

The  White  House  Conference  process  and  the  awareness  and  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed from  it  gave  me  and  hundreds  of  other  volunteers— Friends  and  trustees— the 
enthusiasm  and  the  structure  to  help  libraries.  As  WHCLIST  meets,  year  after  year, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we  share  experiences,  we  learn  from  each  other, 
we  energize  each  other. 

My  predecessor  as  chair  of  WHCLIST  is  Mary  Kit  Dunn,  of  Greensboro.  North 
Carolina.  Congressman  Rose,  you  must  be  proud  of  the  work  for  literacy  going  on  in 
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your  State.  Ms.  Dunn,  a  member  of  her  Friends  of  the  Library  group,  founded  an 
outstanding  literacy  program  in  Greensboro,  called  the  Community  of  Readers,  sup- 
ported by  a  coalition  of  all  sectors  of  the  community:  individuals,  corporations,  the 
media,  unions,  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  the  Junior  League,  community  agen- 
cies, and  others. 

Ms.  Dunn  tells  the  story  of  the  young  boy  who  wanted  to  learn  to  use  the  comput- 
er in  the  library.  A  staff-development  grant  had  been  awarded  to  the  library  as  part 
of  the  literacy  program.  A  librarian  who  had  received  training  under  the  grant  in- 
vited the  boy  to  do  his  homework  at  the  library — and  then  learn  to  use  the  comput- 
er (not  for  Nintendo).  After  several  weeks,  the  boy  started  to  bring  his  friends  along. 
They  now  have  a  computer  club  that  meets  weekly — after  the  boys  do  their  home- 
work in  the  library.  (When  they  need  guidance  with  their  homework  and  their  read- 
ing, of  course,  a  librarian  is  available.) 

The  Community  of  Readers  also  sponsors  monthly  parenting  programs  in  the  li- 
brary for  mothers  under  18.  While  the  mothers  attend,  their  children  participate  in 
pre-school  story  hours. 

Ms.  Dunn  received  an  award  from  the  American  Library  Trustee  Association  for 
her  work  on  the  Greensboro  literacy  program.  Many  people  like  me  have  learned 
from  her  experience — and  been  inspired  by  it. 

But  what  has  this  all  to  do  with  the  Library  of  Congress?  In  ways  lay  people 
aren't  always  aware  of,  the  Library  of  Congress  means  a  lot  to  the  little  boy  in 
Greensboro,  to  me,  to  my  fellow  Rhode  Islanders,  and  to  all  those  who  use  libraries 
across  the  country. 

When  I  went  in  my  local  branch  library  last  week,  looking  for  a  book  on  weddings 
(our  daughter  is  being  married  in  June),  I  used  the  computer  catalog.  Computer  or 
old-timey  card,  that  cataloging  data  came  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  If  I  had  an 
obscure  reference  question  that  our  excellent  Providence  Public  Library  couldn't 
answer — and  there  aren't  many  of  those — my  question  might  ultimately  be  an- 
swered by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  legally  blind.  Her  lifeline  to  books  and  information  is  the 
regional  library  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  housed  in  our  State  De- 
partment of  Library  Services  and  affiliated  with  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  which  is  operated  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
father  of  Rhode  Island's  Senator  Chafee,  in  his  last  years,  also  used  the  library  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  and  both  he  and  the  Senator  were  amazed  at 
the  quality  of  materials  and  services  it  offered. 

Rhode  Island  has  benefited  from  the  Center  for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, of  which  we  are  an  affiliate.  The  Center  for  the  Book  provided  a  Soviet  Book 
Exhibit,  attended  by  more  than  3,000  people,  and  an  excellent  exhibit,  called  "Bon- 
fire of  Liberties,"  on  the  history  of  censorship  in  the  United  States,  both  at  Provi- 
dence Public  Library.  These  outstanding  exhibits  were  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
What  a  superb  educational  tool  for  the  public  of  all  ages! 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  taken  important  initiatives  to  preserve  the  record  of 
our  history  and  our  literature.  And  the  historic  record,  vdthout  preservation  meth- 
ods, is  an  endangered  species.  Our  grandchildren  and  their  grandchildren  will  bene- 
fit from  this  access  to  knowledge  of  the  past. 

I  once  presided  over  a  hospital  auxiliary  that  produced  a  cookbook  to  raise  funds. 
The  Library  of  Congress  registered  the  copyright  for  the  book.  When  the  printer  for 
a  neighboring  auxiliary  copied,  for  their  cookbook,  our  format,  our  typestyling,  and 
our  artwork  (all  produced  and  contributed  specifically  for  us  by  an  artist),  we  were 
protected  by  the  copyright  and  insisted  that  they  change  their  format. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  special  connection  with  LC.  In  1988,  not  long  after  Dr.  James 
H.  Billington  became  Librarian  of  Congress,  he  came  to  Providence  for  a  program 
sponsored  by  COLA.  Introduced  by  Senator  Pell,  Dr.  Billington  gave  a  brilliant,  vi- 
sionary talk  on  "Libraries  and  Democracy,"  which  electrified  the  audience.  All  of  us 
who  were  there  remember  that  talk  and  are  still  inspired  by  it. 

For  all  those  reasons,  as  a  library  user,  I  feel  that  the  Library  of  Congress  is  "my" 
library. 

But  my  real  library  is  my  local  branch:  the  Rochambeau  Branch  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  of  which  I  was  a  trustee  for  several  years.  I  grew  up  in  Ro- 
chambeau. From  the  time  I  was  3  years  old,  my  mother  would  walk  me  up  the  block 
to  the  library  at  least  once  a  week.  I  will  never  forget  the  joy,  all  through  my  child- 
hood, of  browsing  through  the  selves,  taking  out  any  book  that  looked  appealing, 
and  knowing  that,  when  I  got  home  and  started  reading,  I'd  be  immersed  in  a  whole 
other  world,  in  an  exciting  story  I  vidshed  would  never  end.  But  end  it  did — and 
then  I'd  start  a  new  book  and  enter  a  new  world.  When  I  was  in  Rochambeau  last 
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week,  that  special  musty  smell  you  find  only  in  a  library  again  evoked  those  child- 
hood joys  for  me. 

The  late  Kate  Simon,  who  was  a  wonderful  travel  writer,  in  her  memoir,  "Bronx 
Primitive:  Portraits  in  a  Childhood,"  recalls  her  local  library,  "The  library,"  she 
writes,  "which  made  me  my  own  absolutely  special  and  private  person  with  a  card 
that  belonged  to  no  one  but  me,  offered  hundreds  of  books,  all  mine  and  no  tests  on 
them,  a  brighter,  more  generous  school  than  P.S.  59."  I  know  what  she  meant. 

I've  received  a  number  of  awards,  mostly  from  library  groups,  but  the  award  that 
means  the  most  to  me  happened  last  fall.  The  Friends  of  Rochambeau,  a  group  I 
helped  found,  planted  a  tree  in  front  of  the  library  in  my  honor.  Imagine — a  tree  in 
my  honor  in  front  of  my  library! 

But  the  bad  news  is  that  State  and  local  budget  cuts  have  forced  my  library 
branch  to  close  on  Sundays  and  most  morning  hours.  That's  bad  enough,  but  not 
half  as  bad  as  the  "small"  branches,  which  are  in  poor  neighborhoods.  They're 
closed  all  but  one  evening  a  week,  all  but  one  morning,  and  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  What  about  the  working  people?  What  about  the  schoolchildren?  What 
kind  of  access  are  we  providing  in  this  democracy,  in  which  all  people,  of  all  back- 
grounds and  ages  and  economic  circumstances  should  be  entitled  to  equal  access  to 
information? 

Rhode  Island  has  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  recession.  The  splendid  legisla- 
tion that  COLA  helped  pass  in  1989  would  fund,  by  the  year  2000,  25  percent  of  the 
operating  budgets  of  public  libraries  and  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  statewide  refer- 
ence resource  center  at  the  Providence  Public  Central  Library.  When  the  legislation 
was  passed,  the  State's  grant-in-aid  to  public  libraries  was  about  7  percent.  Because 
of  the  recession  it  is  now  about  2  pjercent. 

And  who  suffers  the  most  from  these  cuts?  The  very  people  who  need  libraries 
most,  students  who  could  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty  through  learning,  people  of 
all  ages  for  whom  information,  available  free  in  the  library,  could  mean  survival. 

This  year,  in  Rhode  Island,  we're  trying  to  help  the  people  most  severely  affected 
by  budget  cuts — the  poor,  minorities,  the  disadvantaged — with  an  equalization  bill 
that  will  provide  their  libraries  with  at  least  a  basic  level  of  library  service.  We're 
not  talking  about  vast  sums  of  money  here.  If  the  bill  passes,  and  if  we  should  get 
the  grand  sum  of  $300,000  for  equalization,  the  biggest  grant,  to  Providence,  would 
be  $113,310.  Cumberland,  in  the  north  of  the  State,  would  get  $840. 

The  bad  news  is  that,  across  the  country,  libraries  are  disastrously  underfunded. 
The  good  news  is  that  they  manage  to  function  on  a  shoestring.  (As  someone  said 
recently,  librarians  are  rewarded  for  efficient  management  with  deeper  and  deeper 
budget  cuts.) 

Just  as  all  these  cuts  are  taking  place  and  library  hours  are  being  curtailed,  li- 
brary use  is  soaring.  Recessionary  times  always  bring  increases  in  library  use. 
Where  else  can  an  unemployed  person  get  information  about  how  to  write  a  resume, 
how  to  get  a  job — free?  Where  else  can  you  learn — free — how  to  repair  your  house, 
how  to  plant  a  vegetable  garden,  how  to  fix  your  car — because  you  can't  afford  a 
new  one?  Where  else  can  you  get  free  entertainment,  from  gripping  novels  to 
videos? 

Libraries  aren't  just  books  and  computers  and  videos  and  even  information. 
They're  vital  community  organizations.  At  my  library,  last  week,  I  noticed  a  carton 
partly  full  of  canned  goods  near  the  door.  I  learned  that  the  library  is  collecting, 
from  its  patrons  and  librarians,  food  baskets  to  give  to  the  hungry  and  homeless.  In 
my  neighborhood,  day-care  centers  and  homes  for  the  elderly  borrow  from  the  li- 
brary. Usually  the  librarian  goes  to  them  on  a  regular  schedule  with  a  collection  of 
books.  Our  children's  librarian  is  helping  one  day-care  center  establish  its  own  li- 
brary. 

When  I  go  to  my  library,  I  see  elderly  people  reading  newspapers  they  can't  afford 
to  buy.  I  see  our  growing  population  of  Russian  immigrants  reading  our  special  col- 
lection of  Russian  materials,  and  learning  to  read  English.  I  see  young  children 
using  the  computer,  finding  reference  materials  for  their  schoolwork,  or  just  brows- 
ing as  I  used  to  do.  There's  a  woman  getting  her  Master's  degree  in  library  science 
from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  She's  going  to  be  a  children's  librarian  (they 
are  in  desperately  short  supply,  because  of  painfully  low  salaries),  and  she  says  she 
owes  it  all  to  the  Rochambeau  branch,  where  our  children's  librarian  has  been  an 
important  mentor  to  her. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  libraries  are  the  cornerstone  of  a  democratic  society? 

The  other  piece  of  good  news  is  that  all  those  wondrous  technological  develop- 
ments we  thought  were  only  a  pipe  dream  are  here.  They're  happ>ening. 

Already,  96  percent  of  Rhode  Islanders  are  linked  electronically  through  our 
CLAN  (Cooperating  Libraries  Automated  Network)  system.  I  can  be  in  Newport, 
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look  up  a  book  title  on  the  computer  in  the  library,  find  that,  no,  it's  not  currently 
on  the  shelf  in  Newport  (it's  due  back  April  22),  but  Cranston  has  it.  If  I  need  it 
quickly,  I  can  drive  to  Cranston  to  get  it,  or  it  will  be  delivered  for  me  to  the  New- 
port Library  the  next  day.  My  CLAN  card  entitles  me  to  borrow  books  from  any 
member  library,  and  to  return  them  to  any  member  library. 

Those  libraries  that  can't  yet  afford  to  belong  to  CLAN  can  be  part  of  the  system 
with  the  endearing  acronym  QUAHOG  (very  Rhode  Island),  which  stands  for  QUick 
Access  to  HOldinGs.  That's  a  CD-ROM  (Compact  Disk  Read  Only  Memory)  system, 
which  doesn't  allow  for  changes,  but  lets  you  know  which  libraries  have  what  mate- 
rials, and  is  updated  every  year  or  so. 

There's  more,  and  better.  Recently,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Rhode 
Island  mandated  that  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  provide  a  free  comput- 
er connection  and  free  telephone  line,  with  no  use  charges,  through  1995  to  every 
publicly  funded  school,  academic,  and  public  library  in  the  State.  That  means  that 
we  can  all  be  connected  through  libraries  to  the  Internet,  an  electronic  highway 
that  gives  everyone  access  to  global  information  services  on  topics  ranging  from 
scholarly  research  subjects  to  fly  fishing. 

Better  and  better.  'Through  those  same  lines,  the  Department  of  State  Library 
Services  is  creating  what  is  called  an  Ocean  State  FreeNet,  which  will  give  Rhode 
Islanders  free  computer  access  to  information  that  i?  important  in  their  lives.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  first  State  to  have  this  capability.  Again  through  our  libraries,  every- 
one will  have  access  to  State  and  local  government  information,  and  information  on 
library  services,  health  care,  social  services,  education,  technology,  recreation — you 
name  it.  Local  information  services  staffed  by  volunteers  will  provide  information 
electronically;  resource  people  will  be  available  to  answer  questions  through  elec- 
tronic mail.  Through  the  National  Public  Telecomputing  Network,  of  which  the 
Ocean  State  FreeNet  will  be  an  affiliate,  we'll  also  be  able  to  get  out-of-state  infor- 
mation including  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  USA  Today  electronic  news 
service,  full  text  of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  and  the  CIA  World  Fact  Book.  I'm  at- 
taching to  this  testimony  more  details  on  the  FreeNet. 

The  joys  of  all  this  technological  development  are,  as  Barbara  Weaver,  the  direc- 
tor of  Rhode  Island's  Department  of  State  Library  Services,  points  out,  that  it 
doesn't  matter  where  you  are,  in  Little  Compton  on  the  East  Bay,  or  Cross'  Mills  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  you  can  get  information  shared  statewide.  "It 
smoothes  out  the  bumps,"  she  said,  "between  the  rich  and  poor,  between  city  and 
town."  At  the  same  time,  because  all  this  information  will  already  be  available  to 
everyone  electronically,  local  libraries  can  tailor  their  own  materials  and  services  to 
their  own  local  needs — whether  they  be  reference  books  for  teenagers,  or  program- 
ming for  the  elderly,  or  pre-school  story  hours — whatever  the  community  needs. 

What  an  incredible  way  to  stretch  scarce  dollars  and  provide  a  treasure  chest  of 
library  and  information  services  to  all  our  citizens! 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  libraries. 

Chairman  Rose.  Ms.  Jan  Moltzan,  assistant  director  of  Public 
Services,  Dallas  Public  Library  of  Texas,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Frost.  She  has  a  very  good  library. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  thinking  about  running  for  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1977  I  went  to  the  Dallas  public  library  to  re- 
search the  record  of  the  person  I  ultimately  defeated.  It  is  a  very 
fine  library. 

Chairman  Rose.  Do  you  move  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Li- 
braries should  erect  a  small  plaque  in  that  library. 

Please  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAN  MOLTZAN 

Ms.  Moltzan.  I  am  Jan  Moltzan,  assistant  director  for  Public 
Services  at  the  Dallas  Public  Library  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony  this  morning. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to  represent  the  Dallas  Public 
Library  as  well  as  the  478  public  libraries  that  serve  a  diverse 
statewide  population  of  15.6  million. 
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It  is  often  said  that  democracy  is  at  risk  when  the  Library  is  at 
risk.  The  public  library  is  the  most  open,  democratic.  fre(»  source  of 
information,  a  major  component  of  our  educational  system. 
Throughout  the  U.S.,  public  libraries  continue  to  plead  for  money. 

Francis  Bacon  said  that  knowledge  is  power;  and  when  you  limit 
access  to  information  and  knowledge  to  only  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  their  own  books  or  travel  great  distances,  you  begin  creating 
the  information  rich  and  the  information  poor.  Maintaining  quality 
public  libraries  in  every  area  of  our  Nation  is  a  basic  necessity  in 
preventing  the  information  haves  and  have-nots. 

Public  libraries  in  Texas  are  important  but  few  communities  are 
able  to  bear  in  the  costs  of  providing  all  the  services  their  citizens 
seek  especially  in  a  State  with  266,807  square  miles  that  serves  a 
diversity  of  needs  not  the  least  of  which  are  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  library  service  users. 

In  1969,  the  Texas  State  legislature  passed  the  Texas  Library 
Systems  Act  which  created  the  Texas  Public  Library  Systems.  Each 
of  the  10  existing  systems  includes  a  large  metropolitan  library. 
Membership  is  voluntary  and  is  attained  when  a  library  reaches 
and  maintains  basic  criteria  that  is  developed  by  the  Texas  State 
Library.  Systems  are  funded  with  a  combination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  major  goal  of  the  Library  Systems  Act  is  to  encourage  better 
library  services  and  resources  for  all  Texas  citizens. 

I  will  briefly  describe  one  of  the  10  systems  in  Texas  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  current  condition  of  one  segment  of  libraries  in  this 
vast  area.  The  Northeast  Texas  Library  System  serves  the  public 
libraries  of  Dallas  County  and  32  counties  to  the  north  and  to  the 
east,  an  area  containing  over  3  million  people  and  covering  23,956 
square  miles,  an  area  approximately  the  size  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Eighty-three  of  the  97  public  libraries  in  the  NETLS  area 
are  system  members. 

Although  NETLS  libraries  do  not  compare  well  with  the  national 
average  per  capita  expenditures,  citizens  do  pass  bond  issues  for 
new  or  expanded  library  buildings.  Only  one  library  bond  issue  has 
failed  in  the  NETLS  area  since  1987. 

The  majority  of  library  operating  budgets  come  from  city  and/or 
county  general  revenue  funds.  As  the  property  tax  bases  have  de- 
clined in  the  larger  cities,  many  public  libraries  have  had  their 
budgets  cut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  are  attracting  busi- 
nesses and  life  is  grand.  The  City  of  Irving  found  over  $200,000  in 
general  revenue  funds  to  purchase  a  new  automation  system,  and 
Carrollton  Public  Library  has  23  new  positions.  It  is  feast  or 
famine.  Smaller  libraries  in  more  rural  east  Texas  are  not  gaining 
but  are  not,  in  most  cases,  losing  funds. 

The  problem  with  operating  expenditures  remaining  flat  is  that 
costs  keep  rising.  Staff  fringe  benefits  have  risen  from  15  percent  of 
salaries  to  about  25  percent  mostly  due  to  health  insurance. 

Since  1986,  the  operating  budget  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library  has 
been  reduced  by  17  percent.  Our  basic  mission  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  citizens  of  all  ages  and  ethnic  groups,  and  all  educational 
and  economic  levels. 

Our  reduction  decisions  have  not  been  easy  but  they  were  made 
to  impact  the  fewest  number  of  users  and  to  preserve  the  integrity 
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of  our  collections.  We  strategically  decided  to  minimize  the  impact 
on  basic  services. 

In  1975,  the  libraries'  budget  for  books  and  periodicals  was  $1.1 
million.  Last  year,  our  budget  was  $1.5.  The  average  price  of  a 
hardcover  book  in  1975  was  $16.  Today  the  average  price  is  $45. 

While  book  prices  have  more  than  doubled,  periodical  prices 
have  continued  to  rise  faster  than  the  Federal  deficit.  The  average 
subscription  price  for  a  periodical  in  the  U.S.  in  1975  was  $24.  In 
1992,  the  average  price  was  close  to  $117. 

Complicating  matters  further  is,  as  has  already  been  previously 
mentioned,  the  growth  of  electronic  publishing.  Anyone  who  has 
paged  through  volume  after  volume  of  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Peri- 
odical Literature  can  now  appreciate  sitting  at  a  terminal,  typing 
in  the  subject  of  interest,  having  all  the  articles  display  chronologi- 
cally, and  pushing  a  button  to  get  all  that  information  printed  out 
instantaneously. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Dallas  Public  Library  was  in  the  technologi- 
cal vanguard  with  a  computerized  check-out  system  and  a  commu- 
nity information  and  referral  database.  It  was  the  first  major  cen- 
tral library  to  have  completely  automated  catalogue  with  access  to 
its  entire  collection.  Today,  that  same  technology  is  completely  out- 
moded. 

For  the  past  8  months,  staff  have  worked  diligently  and  with  en- 
thusiasm to  prepare  a  request  for  proposal  for  a  state-of-the-art  li- 
brary automation  system  that  not  only  meets  our  basic  needs  but 
goes  beyond  to  the  heart  of  the  visionary  zeal  of  today's  and  tomor- 
row's information  searcher.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  in  finding  or 
procuring  a  system  but  in  funding  it.  Providing  access  to  our  collec- 
tion of  6.7  million  items  throughout  the  Dallas  school  and  Dallas 
community  college  districts,  the  Northeast  Texas  Library  System 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation  is  of  paramount  importance. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Public  Library  Network  should 
be  a  priority;  and  a  major  step  toward  that  endeavor  is  to  appoint  a 
public  librarian  to  the  National  Research  and  Educational  Net- 
work Advisory  Committee.  Equal  access  to  information  continues 
to  be  a  major  issue  as  the  gap  continues  to  widen  between  the  high- 
tech  versus  low-tech  library. 

A  national  information  network  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  basic  ne- 
cessity. .  . 

As  public  policymakers,  you  recognize  that  a  knowledgeable  citi- 
zenry is  a  public  good  that  benefits  all  humanity.  As  elected  offi- 
cials, you  already  know  every  one  of  the  communities  you  repre- 
sent have  a  public  library  that  stands  ready  to  help  change  the 
lives  of  your  constituents. 

Because  of  your  public  profile,  you  can  provide  a  uniquely  power- 
ful voice  in  making  your  constituents  aware  of  the  public  library 
and  the  services  it  offers  to  improve  not  only  their  standard  of 
living  but  their  quality  of  life.  Government  can  and  does  work. 

Throughout  most  of  U.S.  history,  free  access  to  information 
through  libraries  has  been  crucial  to  our  government's  successes. 
Your  investment  in  public  libraries  provides  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans,  not  only  today  but  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  share  my  views  with  you  today. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Moltzan  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jan  Moltzan,  Assistant  Director  for  Pubuc  Services, 

Daujvs  Public  I.ibrary 

I  am  Jan  Moltzan,  assistant  director  for  Public  Services  at  the  Dallas  Public  Li- 
brary, Dallas,  TX. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  testimony.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  people  who  used  the  Dallas  Public  Library  '.i.l  million  1 1991- 
92)  times,  as  well  as  the  478  public  libraries  that  serve  a  diverse  statewide  popula- 
tion of  L5.6  million. 

It  is  often  said  that  democracy  is  at  risk  when  the  Library  is  set  risk.  The  public 
library  is  the  most  open,  democratic  free  source  of  information,  a  major  component 
in  our  educational  system  as  we  reach  toward  the  "Goals  for  American  Exlucation," 
when  "by  the  year  2000,  every  adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  ' 

Throughout  the  U.S.,  public  libraries  continue  to  plead  for  money.  Frances  Bacon 
said  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  when  you  limit  access  to  information  and  knowledge 
to  only  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  their  own  books  or  travel  great  distances,  you 
begin  creating  the  "information  rich"  and  the  "information  poor."  Maintaining 
quality  public  libraries  in  every  area  of  our  Nation  is  a  basic  necessity  in  preventing 
the  "information  haves  and  have-nots." 

Cutbacks  in  funding  for  libraries  continue  despite  the  concern  that  illiteracy  rates 
are  rising  and  that  employees  do  not  possess  basic  reading  skills.  The  reductions  are 
particularly  painful  because  public  library  usage  traditionally  increases  during  re- 
cessions, when  people  flock  to  libraries  to  seek  out  newspaper  want-ads  and  books, 
video  and  audio  cassettes  become  an  important  source  of  free  entertainment.  Addi- 
tionally public  libraries  play  a  large  civic  role,  as  they  often  serve  as  cultural  good- 
will centers  of  the  community. 

Public  libraries  are  esp)ecially  vulnerable  in  a  slumping  economy.  Libraries  re- 
ceive most  of  their  funding  from  local  governments.  But,  during  the  psist  7  years, 
many  cities,  struggling  with  budget  problems,  have  cut  services  across  the  board. 
Nationally,  public  libraries  receive  75.8  percent  of  their  funding  from  local  sources, 
14  percent  from  the  States  and  only  L3  percent  from  the  Federal  government.  Yet, 
the  federal  funds  have  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  generate  additional  funding.  For  exam- 
ple. Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA)  funds  provide  incentive  for  addi- 
tional monies  at  the  State  and  local  level  by  requiring  matching  funds  or  mainte- 
nance of  effort.  However,  as  Federal  funds  shrink  so  do  local  funds. 

I.  TEXAS  overview 

For  federal  fiscal  year  1992,  Congress  awarded  $118  million  to  the  States  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  the  Texas  State  Library  received  about 
$7.1  million  for  improving  public  library  services,  constructing  public  libraries,  and 
sharing  library  resources.  Compared  with  other  States,  Texas'  public  libraries 
ranked  forty-sixth  in  the  Nation  in  spending  per  resident,  a  mere  $8.27  compared  to 
the  national  per  capita  of  $16.28  according  to  a  1990  federal  report.  This  same 
report  states  that  the  average  U.S.  resident  checks  out  5.75  items  from  a  public  li- 
brary per  year.  In  Texas,  that  average  is  4.19  items. 

Public  libraries  are  important,  but  few  communities  are  able  to  bear  the  cost  of 
supplying  all  the  services  their  citizens  seek,  especially  in  a  State  with  266,807 
square  miles  that  serves  a  diversity  of  needs,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  rural, 
suburban  and  urban  library  users.  In  1969,  the  Texas  State  Legislature  passed  the 
Texas  Library  System  Act  which  created  the  Texas  Public  Library  Systems.  Each  of 
the  ten  existing  systems  includes  a  large  metropolitan  library,  referred  to  as  a 
Major  Resource  Center.  Membership  is  voluntary  and  is  attained  when  a  library 
reaches  and  maintains  the  basic  criteria  developed  by  the  Texas  State  Library.  Sys- 
tems are  funded  with  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal  funds. 

The  major  goal  of  the  Library  Systems  Act  is  to  encourage  better  library  service 
and  resources  for  all  Texas  citizens.  System  libraries  retain  their  local  autonomy, 
but  join  together  to  share  strengths  and  to  help  create  a  system  program  of  service. 
It  is  firmly  believed  that  cooperation  among  libraries  of  every  size  will  help  bring 
quality  library  services  to  all  Texas  citizens,  wherever  they  may  live. 

Northeast  Texas  Library  System 

I  will  briefly  describe  one  of  the  ten  systems  in  Texas,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
current  condition  of  one  segment  of  libraries  in  this  vast  area.  The  Northeast  Texas 
Library  System  (NETLS),  in  a  contract  with  the  Texas  State  Library,  serves  the 
public  libraries  in  Dallas  County  and  the  32  counties  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of 
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that  county,  an  area  containing  over  3  million  people  and  covering  23,956  square 
miles,  an  area  approximately  the  size  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Eighty-three  of 
the  97  public  libraries  in  the  NETLS  area  are  system  members.  While  the  informa- 
tional and  cultural  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this  system  are  diverse,  cooperation 
allows  every  member  library  to  begin  to  address  the  challenge  of  bringing  the  best 
in  library  service  to  its  own  community. 
Comparison  of  SFY  1987  and  SPY  1991  are  as  follows: 


SFY  1987 


SFY  1991 


Public  libraries  in  area 

Libraries  meeting  criteria  for  system  membership 

Total  library  expenditures 

(Average  per  capita  expenditure) 

Total  library  items  checked  out 

(Average  per  capita) 


92 

97 

77  (83.7  percent) 

83  (88.3  percent) 

$31,791,602 

$39,397,039 

$10.69 

$12.12 

12,456,046 

15,110,075 

4.22 

4.65 

In  SFY  1993,  37  of  the  97  libraries  (38  percent)  sponsor  or  are  involved  in  sponsor- 
ship of  literacy  and/or  English  as  a  second  language  projects.  Thirty-four  of  the  li- 
braries have  automated  circulation  systems;  three  of  those  have  dial-in-from-home 
computer  catalogs:  Irving,  Piano  and  Texarkana. 

Library  Buildings 

Although  NETLS  libraries  do  not  compare  well  with  the  national  average  per 
capita  expenditure  for  operating  expenditures  ($12.12  as  compared  to  $16.28  per 
capita),  citizens  do  pass  bond  issues  for  new  or  expanded  library  buildings.  Only  one 
library  building  bond  issue  has  failed  in  the  NETLS  area  since  1987.  Twenty-six  li- 
brary buildings  have  been  completed  (this  includes  11  new  buildings  and  15  build- 
ings renovated  into  libraries).  Eleven  additional  central  libraries  have  been  expand- 
ed and/or  branches  have  been  constructed: 


New  buildings  constructed 

Buildings  converted  to  libraries 

*Allen  $200,000  (1987) 

♦Atlanta  $100,000  (1987) 

CanXon  (county  library) 

♦Cooper  (Delta  County)  $100,000  (1992) 

♦Cedar  Hill  $100,000  (1986) 

Dallas  County  (branch) 

Henderson  (branch  of  county  library) 

DeSoto 

♦Hawkins  $100,000  (1989) 

Garland  (branch) 

♦Kaufman  (county)  $200,000  (1988) 

Henderson  (Rusk  County) 

Longview 

Mabank 

Piano  (branch) 

McKinney 

♦Sachse  $100,000  (1989) 

Maud 

♦Whitehouse  $75,000  (1987) 

Nevil  Boston 

♦Winnsboro  $100,000  (1987) 

Pottsboro 

Rockwell  (county  library) 

Sunnyvale 

♦Troup  $100,000  (1991) 

Van  Alstyne 

^Received  LSCA  Title  II,  Seed  Funds. 


Eight  libraries  have  expanded  their  buildings  since  1987: 
Athens  (county  library)  Garland 

Carthage  (county  library)  Lancaster 

Ennis  Leonard 

Farmers  Branch  Waxahachie 

Most  of  the  buildings  and  expansions  were  completed  with  local  funds  rather  than 
LSCA  funds  because  of  the  LSCA  Title  II  requirement  that  Davis-Bacon  Act  con- 
struction costs  be  used.  These  often  increase  costs  much  in  excess  of  the  local  bid 
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construction  costs,  so  several  of  our  libraries  have  had  to  refuse  LSCA  building 
grants  that  were  awarded  to  them  by  the  Texas  State  Library 

Library  Budgets 

Since  the  majority  of  Texas  public  library  operating  budgets  come  from  city  and/ 
or  county  general  revenue  funds,  libraries  must  compete  with  other  city/county  de- 
partments for  funding.  As  the  property  Lax  bases  have  declined  in  the  larger  cities, 
many  public  libraries,  such  as  Dallas  Public,  have  had  their  budgets  cut  year  after 
year.  Staff  positions  have  been  frozen  for  several  years  and  purchases  of  library  ma- 
terials have  been  cut  to  the  bone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  are  attracting  businesses  and  life  is  grand.  The 
City  of  Irving  found  over  $200,000  in  general  revenue  funds  to  purchase  a  new  auto- 
mation system  for  its  library  and  two  branches,  and  Carrollton  Public  Library  has 
2."^  new  positions  as  soon  as  it  expands  its  building.  Feast  and  famine!  Smaller  li- 
braries in  more  rural  east  Texas  are  not  gaining  much  funding,  but  are  not,  in  most 
cases,  losing  funds. 

The  problem  with  operating  expenditures  remaining  flat  is  that  costs  keep  rising. 
Staff  fringe  benefits  have  risen  from  15  percent  of  salaries  to  about  25  percent  of 
salaries,  mostly  due  to  health  insurance.  The  cost  of  library  materials  continue  to 
rise.  But,  the  major  increase  comes  in  the  decision  to  supplement  print  materials 
with  electronic  information  sources,  such  as  CD-ROM  or  on-line  databases. 

II.  ONE  PUBLIC  library's  LOSSES,  GAINS 

Since  1986,  the  operating  budget  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library  has  been  reduced  by 
17  percent.  With  an  11  percent  reduction  in  staff  and  a  37  percent  reduction  in  per 
capita  spending  for  materials,  usage  has  increased  by  14  percent.  The  citizens  of 
Dallas  have  increased  their  demands  on  the  public  library  to  the  extent  that  5  of 
the  past  6  years  have  set  all-time  high  use  records  when  measured  by  check-out  of 
books  and  other  materials,  reference  questions,  computer  inquiries,  and  walk-in  use. 
We  all  realize  that  in  times  of  economic  trouble,  citizens  increase  their  use  of  public 
libraries.  Not  many  residents  will  choose  to  spend  $25  of  their  dwindling  discretion- 
ary income  on  a  novel  to  be  read  once.  Additionally,  we  are  the  sole  source  supplier 
of  the  book  that  is  no  longer  in  print! 

Our  basic  mission  is  to  provide  information  and  materials  to  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  ethnic  groups,  and  all  educational  and  economic  levels.  We  are  in  the  business 
to  support  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  child,  the  young  student,  the  community  leader, 
the  executive,  the  small  business  person,  the  job  seeker,  the  homemaker,  the  elder- 
ly. We  provide  information: 

•  on  the  environment  critical  to  our  health  and  the  future  of  our  plant; 

•  on  economics  and  business  in  order  to  survive  in  today's  global  market- 
place; 

•  on  home  repair  because  we  cannot  afford  a  new  home; 

•  on  automobile  repair  because  we  cannot  afford  a  new  one; 

•  on  writing  a  resume  to  assist  us  in  finding  a  job; 

•  to  public  officials  to  assist  them  in  making  crucial  decisions,  and  the  list 
continues. 

Our  reduction  decisions  have  not  been  easy,  but  they  were  made  to  impact  the 
fewest  number  of  users  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  collections.  We  strategi- 
cally decided  to  minimize  the  impact  on  basic  services.  Since  1986,  the  Dallas  Public 
Library  has: 

•  closed  cable  television  studio  and  ceased  production  of  author  interview  and 
cultural  shows; 

•  transferred  16mm  film  collection  for  indefinite  loan  period  to  the  Northeast 
Texas  Library  System; 

•  closed  recordings  listening  center; 

•  closed  book  conservation  and  preservation  laboratory; 

•  eliminated  editorial  staff  and  educational  publications; 

•  eliminated  coordinated  adult  branch  programming  and  the  Central  Library 
program  office; 

•  deferred  routine  and  preventative  maintenance  to  buildings 

•  eliminated  59  library  position; 

•  eliminated  telephone  directory  and  personal  address  service; 

•  eliminated  community  outreach  services; 

•  reduced  educational  exhibits; 

•  eliminated  most  book  repair  and  rebinding. 
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In  1975,  the  Library's  budget  for  books  and  periodicals  was  $1.1  million.  Last  year 
our  budget  was  $1.5  million.  The  average  price  of  a  hardcover  book  in  1975  was 
about  $16.  Today  the  average  price  has  climbed  to  $45,  and  novels,  traditionally  the 
lowest-priced  hardcover  books,  are  rapidly  approaching  a  $22  average  price.  While 
book  prices  have  doubled,  periodical  prices  have  more  than  tripled;  in  fact,  they  con- 
tinue to  rise  faster  than  the  Federal  deficit!  The  average  subscription  price  for  a 
periodical  in  the  United  States  in  1975  was  $24.  In  1992,  the  average  price  was  close 
to  $117.  It  is  obvious  that  our  buying  power  has  gone  down  while  prices  have  dra- 
matically increeised;  therefore,  we  have  fallen  below  the  1975  levels. 

Complicating  matters  further  is  the  growth  of  electronic  publishing.  More  and 
more  information  services  are  now  being  provided  in  a  computerized  format,  either 
through  dial-up  access  or  on  compact  discs  that  must  be  used  on  microcomputer 
work  stations.  Anyone  who  has  paged  through  volume  after  volume  of  the  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  can  appreciate  sitting  at  a  terminal,  typing  in  the 
subject  of  interest,  having  all  the  articles  display  chronologically,  and  pushing  a 
button  to  get  all  that  information  printed  out  instantaneously  but  the  computer- 
based  index  is  $2,600  for  a  year's  subscription  and  a  paper  subscription  to  Reader's 
Guide  costs  $180  a  year.  Additionally,  public  librarians  have  to  resolve  the  "free 
basic  service"  versus  the  "fee  express  service"  dilemma  when  dealing  with  expen- 
sive electronic  materials. 

There  are  positive  events  that  have  occurred  to  the  Dallas  Public  Library  in  the 
past  several  years  that  have  brought  the  library  recognition  through  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  public-private  partnerships,  as  well  as  grants.  A  few  of  these  items  include: 

•  receipt  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  Archives  (1992); 

•  a  favorable  management  audit  review  by  Price-Waterhouse  (1991); 

•  receipt  of  six  U.S.  Department  of  Education  grants  that  focused  in  areas  of 
outreach,  literacy,  Spanish  language  materials  and  children's  computer  literacy 
that  totaled  $311,390  federal  monies  (1987-91); 

•  conversion/construction  of  literacy  classrooms  in  four  facilities  (1987-91) 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  $520,496; 

•  institution  of  an  Annual  Booksale  and  the  establishment  of  "Bookends,"  a 
used  bookstore  that  has  raised  a  total  of  $546,000  in  revenue  during  the  past  9 
years  (1985-93); 

•  designation  of  Dallas  Public  Library  as  the  Texas  Center  for  the  Book  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  (1987); 

•  construction  and  opening  of  an  11,000  square  foot  Children's  Center  totally 
with  private  funds  of  $403,000  (1989); 

•  construction  and  opening  of  our  nineteenth  branch  and  a  replacement  facil- 
ity for  an  older  unit  (1987); 

•  designation  of  Interlibrary  Loan  Division  as  the  fifth  largest  On-line  Com- 
puter Library  Center  (OCLC)  lender  and  the  sixth  largest  borrower  in  the  U.S. 
during  1984-1989.  Dallas  Public  Library  was  the  only  public  library  in  the  top 
ten. 

III.  UBRARY  AUTOMATION 

Elevan  years  ago,  the  Dallas  Public  Library  was  in  the  technological  vanguard 
with  a  computerized  check-out  system,  and  a  community  information  and  referral 
database;  it  was  the  first  major  central  library  to  have  completely  automated  cata- 
log with  access  to  the  entire  collection  in  the  new  building  and  all  branches.  Today, 
that  same  technology  is  completely  outmoded,  does  not  meet  national  standards,  is 
not  user-friendly,  and  is  not  accessible  from  homes,  schools,  or  businesses.  Neither 
can  our  present  system  handle  book  ordering  or  access  to  national  databases,  a 
common  feature  of  widely  available  systems. 

For  the  past  8  months,  staff  has  worked  diligently  and  with  enthusiasm  under  the 
Director  of  Information  Services  for  the  City  of  Dallas  to  prepare  a  "Request  for 
Proposal"  for  a  state-of-the-art  library  automation  system  that  not  only  meets  our 
basic  needs,  but  goes  beyond  to  the  heart  of  the  visionary  zeal  of  today's  and  tomor- 
row's information  searcher.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  in  finding  or  procuring  a 
system,  but  funding  it.  Providing  access  to  our  collection  of  6.7  million  items 
throughout  the  Dallas  Independent  School  District,  the  Dallas  County  Community 
College  District,  the  Northeast  Texas  Library  System,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Nation  is  of  paramount  importance. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  public  library  network  should  be  a  priority,  and  a 
major  step  toward  that  endeavor  is  to  appoint  a  public  librarian  to  the  National  Re- 
search and  Education  Network  (NREN)  Advisory  Committee.  Equal  access  to  infor- 
mation continues  to  be  a  major  issue,  as  the  gap  continues  to  widen  between  the 
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"high-tech"  versus  "low-tech"  library.  A  national  information  network  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  basic  necessity  As  past  ALA  President  Patricia  Schuman  has  stated, 
there  is  "danger  of  developing  a  'two-tier  information  system'  in  which  unbelievable 
riches  of  data  are  available  to  a  decreasing  few  " 

In  191)1,  OCLC  President  K.  Wayne  Smith  testified  that  "the  essential  thrust  of 
the  expanding  information  technology  must  be  to  move  toward  providing  informa- 
tion when  it  is  needed,  there  it  is  needed,  in  a  form  it  is  needed,  and  at  an  afford- 
able price  "  We  still  stand  on  this  threshold. 

IV.  BUILDING  PUBUC  AWARENESS 

As  public  policy  makers  you  recognize  that  a  knowledgeable  citizenry  is  a  public 
good  that  benefits  all  of  humanity. 

As  elected  officials,  you  already  know  that  every  one  of  the  communities  you  rep- 
resent has  a  public  library  that  stands  ready  to  help  enhance  or  change  the  lives  of 
your  constituents.  Because  of  your  public  profile,  you  can  provide  a  uniquely  power- 
ful voice  in  making  your  constituents  aware  of  the  public  library  and  the  services  it 
offers  to  improve  not  only  their  standard  of  living,  but  their  quality  of  life.  In  the 
speeches  you  present,  remember  the  impact  of  the  information  services  provided  by 
the  public  library,  and  become  a  partner  in  helping  to  make  our  public  more  aware 
of  these  benefits. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  as  John  Berry,  editor  of  Library  Journal,  so  clearly  stated  in  a  March, 
1993  editorial: 

".  .  .  government  can  and  does  work.  Throughout  most  of  modern  U.S.  histo- 
ry, free  access  to  information  through  libraries  has  been  crucial  to  our  govern- 
ment's success." 
Your  investment  in  public  libraries  provides  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  today,  but  tomorrow. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Joint  Committee,  for  permitting 
me  to  share  my  views  with  you  today. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  IN  TEXAS  IN  SFY   1992 

The  Federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  State  Administered  Program 
(20  U.S.C.A.  351  et  seq.)  is  a  State  administered  program  of  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  three  program  areas:  Title  I,  Public  Library  Services;  Title  II, 
Public  Library  Construction  and  Technology  Enhancement;  and  Title  III,  Interli- 
brary  Cooperation  and  Resource  Sharing.  In  1992,  Texas  conducted  programs  m  10 
of  the  17  federal  priorities  for  LSCA.  The  State  of  Texas  appropriated  $5.4  million 
for  these  and  other  library  programs  as  part  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment to  receive  these  federal  funds. 
Areas  Without  Public  Library  Service 

The  Dickens  County/Spur  Public  Library  received  $20,000  in  LSCA  funds  to  estab- 
lish service  and  began  to  offer  a  full  range  of  library  services  to  all  of  the  2.000  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  Grant  funds  purchases  1,776  books.  The  635  registered  patrons 
checked  out  5,421  items,  for  an  average  circulation  of  8.5  per  patron. 

Starr  County  received  a  second-year  Establishment  Grant  of  $64,980.  When  li- 
brary service  was  established  there  2  years  ago,  Starr  County  was  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  the  State  without  public  library  service.  LSCA  has  funded  the  pur- 
chase of  4,608  books,  the  circulation  of  9,662  items,  and  the  registration  of  1,159  new 
patrons  in  this  county. 
Service  to  Limited  English  Speaking 

Five  of  the  ten  regional  library  systems  used  "■  part  of  their  System  Operation 
Grants  to  conduct  several  programs  specifically  targeted  at  the  limited  English- 
speaking.  The  projects  resulted  in  165,017  student  hours  of  tutoring  sessions,  21,  823 
materials  purchased  and  148,187  circulations  from  Spanish-language  circuits.  Also, 
$75,116  was  directly  granted  to  2  public  libraries;  Houston  and  Laredo. 

Public  Library  Services  to  the  Elderly 

Six  of  the  ten  library  systems  used  part  of  their  System  Operation  Grants  to  fund 
services  to  the  elderly.  Systems  bought  materials,  planned  and  publicized  programis 
for  the  elderly  in  libraries,  nursing  homes,and  senior  centers;  65.511  persons  attend- 
ed audiovisual  and  other  programs;  107,587  large  print  books  and  other  materials 
were  borrowed;  8,549  books  and  other  materials  to  serve  older  adults  were  pur- 
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chased.  The  City  of  Sherman  used  a  direct  grant  to  provide  materials  and  services 
to  their  senior  citizens. 

Public  Library  Services  to  the  Disadvantaged 

The  ten  systems  received  $1.6  million  as  part  of  their  operating  grants  to  address 
the  needs  of  various  disadvantaged  groups  in  their  regions.  These  funds  were  used 
primarily  to  purchase  materials  for  local  library  collections  targeted  for  the  cultur- 
ally, socio-economically,  or  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Areas  With  Inadequate  Library  Service 

The  entire  State  remains  inadequate  in  its  public  library  resources.  Resource 
sharing  is  achieved  through  a  statewide  interlibrary  loan  network  funded  by  $1.8 
million  in  LSCA  Title  I  and  III  funds.  249,853  interlibrary  loan  requests  were  filled 
in  SFY  1992. 

Service  to  the  Institutionalized 

With  LSCA  funds,  2,986  items  were  purchased  for  63,233  persons  in  27  State  insti- 
tutions. 
Major  Urban  Resource  Library  Aid 

Eighteen  public  libraries  received  grants  totaling  $628,752  to  purchase  27,324 
books  and  other  library  materials  to  help  serve  people  who  live  outside  their  tax- 
supporting  political  subdivisions.  Non-residents  borrowed  430,352  books;  1.8  million 
non-residents  used  materials  in  the  library;  675,010  reference  questions  were  an- 
swered for  non-residents. 

Literacy  Programs 

All  ten  of  the  public  library  systems  continued  their  efforts  to  provide  adult  serv- 
ices resulting  in  a  total  of  165,017  hours  of  literacy  instruction  and  the  purchase  of 
12,009  items  to  support  the  literacy  program.  Four  public  libraries  received  direct 
grants  to  fund  literacy  projects.  Ten  families  in  Baytown  learned  to  read  books  to 
their  children;  275  adults  with  less  than  a  twelfth  grade  education  received  help  in 
completing  GED  forms  in  Corpus  Christi;  an  information  and  referral  service  in  El 
Paso  answered  9,570  questions  from  city  and  county  residents;  in  San  Antonio,  506 
students  were  served  at  the  Bazan  Learning  Center  and  123  beginning  level  adults 
received  one-to-one  tutoring. 
Community  Information  Referral  Centers 

Austin  and  Arlington  received  direct  grants  to  provide  Job  Information  Centers  to 
adults  with  less  than  12  years  of  schooling,  including  high  school  dropouts.  They 
purchased  materials,  provided  informational  programs  and  promoted  reciprocal  re- 
ferral services. 
Public  Library  Construction 

Grants  totaling  $1,014,395  were  awarded  to  Delta  County,  Earth,  Van  Horn,  Buda, 
San  Marcos,  Midland  County,  Montgomery  County,  and  Pasadena.  These  funds 
added  91,582  square  feet  to  these  libraries  and  generated  $6.8  million  in  local 
matching  funds. 

The  following  report  summarizes  Texas'  standing  compared  to  the  Nation  m  nme 
categories. 

Statistics  were  compiled  using  the  June,  1992,  report  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  Public  Libraries  in  the  U.S.:  1990. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Total  operating  expenditures  per  capita: 

National:  $16.28 
Texas:  $8.27  (46th) 

2.  Number  of  books  and  serial  volumes  per  capita: 

National:  2.53 
Texas:  2.22  (32d) 

3.  Annual  circulation  per  capita: 

National:  5.75 
Texas:  4.13  (40th) 

4.  Annual  reference  transactions: 

National:  0.92 
Texas:  0.91  (18th) 
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5.  StafT  expenditures  per  capita: 

National:  $10.19 
Texas:  $5.72  CWth) 

6.  Attendance  in  library  per  capita: 

National:  3.13 
Texas:  2.22  (40th) 

7.  Capital  outlay  per  1,000  population: 

National:  $1,912 
Texas:  $757  (41st) 

8.  Interlibrary  loans  (outgoing)  per  capita: 

National:  0.02 

Texas:  0.01   (other  States  total  0.01   per  capita  using  volume  alone;  Texas 
ranks  9th;  however.  29  States  have  higher  per  capita  figures  than  Texas). 

9.  Interlibrary  loans  (incoming)  per  capita: 

National:  0.02 

Texas:  0.01  (13  other  States  total  0.01  per  capita.  Using  volume  alone.  Texas 
ranks  11th;  however.  33  States  have  higher  per  capita  figures  than  Texas). 

Total  operating  expenditures  per  capita: 
National:  $16.28 
Texas:  $8.27  (46th  of  50  States). 

Top  5: 

New  York— $30.42 
Ohio— $25.98 
Alaska— $25.68 
Indiana— $24.69 
Maryland— $24.59 

Bottom  5: 

Texas— $8.27 
West  Virginia— $7.57 
Mississippi — $7.38 
Tennessee — $7.23 
Arkansas — $6.44 

DOLXAR  VALUE  OF  DAUAS  PUBUC  UBRARY  SERVICE,  1993 

If  users  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library,  as  individuals,  in  1992  had  to  purchase  mate- 
rials and  services  provided  they  would  have  paid  approximately  $179,089,257.  The 
library  provided  that  service  for  $13,560,078! 

Here's  how: 

•  3,816,263  books  were  borrowed.  At  a  low  average  retail  price  of  $20,  these 
would  have  cost  $76,325,260; 

•  3,943,957  books  were  used  in  the  library.  At  $20  these  would  have  cost 
$78,879,140; 

•  416,088  audiocassettes  were  borrowed.  At  an  average  retail  cost  of  $8  these 
would  have  cost  $3,328,704; 

•  98,635  videotapes  were  borrowed.  At  an  average  rental  of  $3  these  would 
have  cost  $295,905; 

•  1.868,330  reference  questions  were  answered  via  telephone  and  in  person. 
At  a  low  value  of  $10  per  inquiry  citizens  would  have  paid  $18,  683.300; 

•  144.237  attended  programs  at  the  library.  At  $4  per  program,  the  average 
movie  cost,  attendees  would  have  paid  $576,948; 

•  value  of  service  to  citizens — total.  $179,089,257; 

•  1991-92  taxpayer  dollars  for  library  services.  $13,560,078. 

The  average  Dallas  resident  paid  $13.  less  than  the  price  of  a  single  hardbound 
book,  to  receive  $178  worth  of  services,  a  1369  percent  return  on  his/her  annual  m- 
vestment! 

The  Dallas  Public  Library,  your  biggest  bargain! 

Mr.  Frost  (presiding).  Thank  you.  That  was  excellent  testimony. 

I  would  be  curious  because  you  made  reference  to  the  suburbs, 
more  affluent  suburbs  in  our  area,  how  are  your  resources  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  City  of  Dallas  in  terms  of  branch  libraries  that 
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serve  the  poorer  sections  of  town,  that  have  the  higher  concentra- 
tion of  blacks  and  Hispanics? 

Our  city  is  now  about  50  percent  black  and  Hispanic.  Of  course, 
we  had  a  fine  central  facility,  but  could  you  talk  about  the  budget- 
ary pressures  on  being  able  to  maintain  branches  out  particularly 
serving  the  poorer  parts  of  town? 

Ms.  MoLTZAN.  Our  branches  range  in  size  from  9,000  square  feet 
up  to  12,000.  Every  one  of  those  branches  is  open  the  same  number 
of  hours  per  week,  43  hours.  They  have  the  same  basic  services, 
what  we  call  core  service.  They  each  have  three  professional  librar- 
ians, two  clericals,  and  two  pages.  Auxiliary  staff,  which  are  basi- 
cally paraprofessional,  clerical,  and  page  are  added  depending  upon 
circulation  and  usage. 

So  it  does  not  matter  where  a  branch  is  located  in  Dallas.  Each 
has  the  same  number  of  staff  and  are  still  open  the  same  number 
of  hours. 

Our  materials  resources  are  allocated  by  a  formula  which  we 
begin  with  allocating  in  this  past  year,  a  base  of  $15,000  of  unin- 
flated  money,  to  every  one  of  those  19  agencies.  Then  based  on  in- 
house  usage  as  well  as  check-out  usage,  what  we  call  a  turnover 
rate  how  much  the  materials  within  that  range  is  used.  That  for- 
mula is  then  put  into  place  of  additional  materials  money  a  branch 
may  receive. 

Additionally,  within  the  last,  I  believe,  5  or  6  years,  we  have  re- 
ceived between  $500,000  to  $700,000  in  LSCA  funds  specifically  for 
the  disadvantaged  which  specifically  target  our  lower  usage,  our 
undereducated  areas. 

Mr.  Frost.  My  question  really  was  whether  because  of  the  cuts 
you  had  to  absorb,  whether  that  has  impacted  on  your  ability  to 
serve  the  more  disadvantaged  areas  of  town? 

Ms.  MoLTZAN.  I  wouldn't  say  it  has  impacted  any  less  or  greater 
than  any  other  element,  any  other  section  of  town  be  it  our  busi- 
ness user,  or  be  it  our  student  who  comes  in  for  a  GED  book.  They 
are  all  impacted  by  the  shortage  of  materials  that  we  can  provide. 
We  have  tried  very,  very  hard  to  justify  select  where  we  have  made 
those  selective  cuts. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  would  assume  large  city  libraries  all  over  the  coun- 
try like  Dallas  are  having  the  same  type  of  experience  you  had  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  money  you  had  to  work  with.  I  would  think 
this  would  be  a  common  problem  that  would  have  to  be  addressed 
in  any  big  city  in  terms  of  your — the  allocation  of  resources  be- 
tween your  central  branch  and  various  branches  out  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rose  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much. 

Any  other  questions  from  Members? 

We  have  one  more  speaker.  Then  we  will  have  some  more  ques- 
tions. 

Ms.  Jane  Hatch,  director  of  Dodge  City  Public  Library  in  South- 
west Kansas  Library  System. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANE  HATCH 

Ms.  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Rose.  Is  this  yours? 

Ms.  Hatch.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Rose.  We  will  make  a  special  note  that  we  verv  much 
sympathize  with  your  having  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Robertii.  We  deal 
with  him  as  best  we  can.  Other  than  that,  he  is  a  pretty  good  man. 

Go  ahead,  please. 

Ms.  Hatch.  Thank  you. 

When  I  say  that  I  am  from  Dodge  City,  as  I  am  talkmg  on  the 
phone  or  actually  traveling,  anywhere  that  I  have  been  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  Europe,  or  I  suspect  anywhere 
where  television  or  print  publishing  has  reached  that  area.  I  get  a 
couple  of  reactions.  Usually  they  say.  "There  really  is  a  E)odge 
City?"  Or  they  say,  "Well,  say  hello  to  Matt  and  Kitty  for  me." 

Now  what  is  said  isn't  what  we  are  talking  about  today  and  does 
not  contribute  to  our  discussion,  but  the  fact  that  a  community 
with  20,000  residents  located  on  the  High  Plains.  8  hours  from  the 
nearest  urban  area,  in  a  location  that  is  difficult  to  get  to  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  to,  drew  over  100,000  tourists  last 
year  from  all  50  States  and  at  least  14  other  countries.  It  is  time 
consuming  to  get  there,  but  that  name  Dodge  City  evokes  an  image 
that  is  very  colorful  and  creates  a  visual  image  in  people's  minds 
because  of  what  television,  movies,  radio  and  print  publishers  have 
said,  written,  and  visualized  about  it  in  the  last  120  years  since  the 
town  was  founded.  The  power  of  that  visual  image  in  the  hands  of 
creative  people  is  the  new  frontier  we  must  put  to  good  use  in  the 
United  States  at  this  pivotal  point  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  technical  advances  consolidating  telephone,  personal  com- 
puter, television,  mass  digital  data  storage,  interactive  software,  co- 
axial and  fiber-optic  cable  technologies  into  a  mega-environment  of 
interactive  visual  images  delivered  to  the  home,  office,  classroom 
and  library  offer  most  exciting  new  vistas  for  personal  productivity. 

I  included  in  my  testimony  an  article  in  last  week's  Time  maga- 
zine that  I  would  invite  you  to  read.  It  explains  in  terms  that  I  can 
understand  where  this  could  go.  Just  as  the  frontier  landscape  was 
redefined  by  the  Railroad  Land  Grants  and  Homestead  Act  in  the 
last  century,  this  new  frontier  will  require  creating  management, 
individual  initiative  and  proactive  Federal  policies  if  it  is  to  really 
help  all  Americans.  It  is  this  access  for  all  in  the  vision  that  I  am 
most  concerned  about. 

I  included  in  my  remarks  a  number  of  trends  that  were  seen  at 
the  Dodge  City  Public  Library  and  throughout  southwest  Kansas 
that  I  think  have  an  impact  on  this.  Two  that  are  most  important 
is,  as  our  circulation  and  number  of  users  increases  and  we  have 
more  to  come  in  to  register  for  library  cards,  we  are  seeing  a  large 
and  growing  number  who  do  not  have  telephones  in  their  home  be- 
cause the  deposit  costs  and  ongoing  monthly  costs  are  siniply  too 
high  for  them  to  bear.  That  has  tremendous  implications  when  you 
begin  to  talk  about  information  have  and  have-nots. 

I  won't  go  into  all  of  the  trends  because  you  have  that  before 
you;  but  in  light  of  these  trends,  what  is  needed? 

First  of  all,  we  look  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
take  decisive  action  this  year  to  ensure  information  access  to  Fed- 
eral information.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  how  imperative 
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the  time  frame  is  because  the  activities  and  actions  that  will  deliv- 
er this  video  as  well  as  text  information  electronically,  the  infra- 
structure is  being  developed,  the  products  are  going  on  the  market 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  need  FCC  regulations  to  require  fiber,  or  where  copper  cable 
is  being  retrofitted,  that  that  be  put  to  the  wall  of  every  public 
school  attendance  center  and  accredited  academic  institution. 

If  it  is  done  at  the  time  those  telephone  and  cable  television  com- 
panies are  doing  the  installation  or  retrofitting  of  their  systems, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  will  be  minimal,  and  the  cost 
to  each  of  the  companies  will  be  minimal.  But  if  we  wait  until  it  is 
all  in  place  and  they  have  to  go  back  and  retrofit  or  someone  has 
to  buy  that  connection,  the  costs  will  be  very,  very  high. 

This,  in  effect,  could  create  an  information  homestead  act  that 
puts  libraries  in  a  position  where  they  can  help  people  understand 
what  these  new  capabilities  are  and  help  them  learn  to  use  them. 
Libraries  are  already  a  positive  point  of  presence  on  Main  Street  in 
those  buildings  to  help  business  people,  private  citizens,  faculty 
learn  how  to  use  the  new  capabilities  and  let  them  see  what  is  out 
there  and  available. 

Once  they  understand  that,  they  will  pick  and  choose  those 
things  that  are  of  most  importance  to  them,  but  they  are  not  going 
to  make  those  choices  if  they  do  not  know  they  exist.  We  need  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  take  the  lead  to  establish  standards  for 
interactive  software  and  equipment  using  off-the-shelf  products, 
things  that  are  already  available  so  that  they  can  be  purchased  lo- 
cally, so  that  the  support  for  those  products  and  software  can  come 
from  local  vendors  who  you  can  get  to. 

Then  we  need  to  see  to  it  that  the  library  programs  already  in 
place  with  the  Federal  Government  are  funded  at  least  as  well  as 
last  year.  This  is  not  the  time  to  begin  reducing  those  funds.  Those 
are  the  investments  that  will  let  this  information  be  used  in  local 
communities. 

Please  pass  the  GPO  access  bill,  and  carefully  consider  and  sup- 
port the  S.  626  electronic  libraries  bill.  The  reason  I  like  that  one 
particularly  is  because  it  calls  for  user,  end  user  input  into  what 
goes  into  the  electronic  library.  That  interaction  is  terribly  impor- 
tant so  we  make  good  choices. 

Then  ensure  that  no-cost  Internet  access  over  reserved  public 
service  band  width  is  made  available  as  a  public  training  tool,  and 
then  allow  libraries  to  train  and  market  to  our  publics  that  we  al- 
ready have  established  and  are  already  users  what  is  available  to 
them. 

We  are  using  interactive  television  in  southwest  Kansas.  It  is 
available  through  several  of  our  school  districts,  and  we  are  using 
that  in  the  librarian  system  for  training  of  the  library  personnel. 
We  know  it  works.  We  know  it  works  for  training  adults;  we  know 
it  works  for  training  kids. 

Invest  in  us  so  that  we  can  help. 

The  new  technologies  that  are  discussed  in  the  Time  article  will 
be  available  within  this  year.  We  do  not  have  5  years  to  study  this. 
We  must  make  some  choices  right  now  so  that  we  can  get  people 
using  the  technology  that  is  available  to  them  in  the  classroom,  on 
shop  floors,  in  industry. 
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The  communities  in  our  area  cannot  afford  to  have  us  study  this 
problem  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They  have  to  be  comp)etitive. 
Other  countries  have  already  made  this  commitment,  and  we  are 
competing  with  the  people  in  those  countries. 

People  using  information  create  productivity  progress  and  reve- 
nue in  the  the  1890s  that  was  done  through  railroad  land  grants 
and  the  Homestead  Act  that  created  prosperity  on  the  plains.  The 
communities  created  by  this  prosperity  still  exist. 

In  the  1990s,  information  delivery  is  the  frontier.  Fiber  is  the 
medium  of  transport.  Standardized  equipment  and  software  are  the 
passenger  cars  and  libraries  stand  willing  to  lead  as  the  conductors 
and  navigators  to  guide  users  on  this  frontier  so  they  feel  success- 
ful and  are  empowered  to  yield  results. 

We  ask  for  access,  for  guidance  in  purchasing  equipment  and 
software,  for  training  so  that  we  can  train  others,  and  the  chance 
to  help  develop  a  new  crop  of  users  from  all  segments  of  our  com- 
munity that  can  put  information  to  work.  Please  invest  in  us  so 
that  we  can  help  in  this  major  effort,  and  most  importantly,  allow 
us  to  use  this  technology  to  get  you  all  as  elected  officials  in  touch 
with  your  constituents  without  having  to  drive  or  fly  or  make  that 
investment  in  time,  or  so  that  we  have  to  make  the  investment  in 
time  to  come  here. 

The  power  of  this  new  medium  is  that  it  is  visual  and  interac- 
tive. The  kind  of  conversation  that  we  are  having  face-to-face  today 
could  be  done  on  Main  Street,  in  your  homes,  home  communities  so 
your  constituents  can  help  develop  public  policy  at  the  front  end 
rather  than  feeling  that  that  public  policy  has  done  something  to 
them  after  it  is  implemented. 

Allow  that  interaction  to  take  place  because  the  level  of  frustra- 
tion is  very  high  and  this  could  really  reduce  that  level  of  frustra- 
tion because  people  would  feel  included  in  public  policy. 

I  think  that  that  is  incredibly  important  at  this  point  in  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hatch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jane  Hatch,  Director,  Dodge  City  Pubuc  Library, 

Kansas 

When  I  say  I  am  from  "Dodge  City"  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Europe  or  I  suspect  in  any  country  with  access  to  television  or  print  pub- 
lishing, the  reactions  range  from  "There  really  is  a  Dodge  City?"  to  "Say  hello  to 
Mat  Dillon  and  Miss  Kitty!"  The  actual  words  are  not  what  is  so  important  to  our 
discussion  today  but  the  fact  that  a  community  of  20,000  residents  located  on  the 
high  plains  7  hours  driving  time  from  Kansas  City  or  Denver,  5  hours  from  Oklaho- 
ma City,  4  hours  from  Amarillo,  3  hours  from  the  nearest  city,  Wichita,  and  almost 
1,500  miles  from  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco  drew  more  than  100,000  tourists 
from  all  50  States  and  at  least  14  other  countries  in  1992.  It  is  a  time  consuming 
endeavor  to  travel  to  Dodge  City  but  the  desire  by  so  many  to  see  or  recognize  the 
legendary  name  "Dodge  City"  speaks  to  the  power  of  the  visual  image  created  and 
recreated  by  television,  movies,  radio  and  print  publishers  in  the  120  years  since  the 
town  was  founded.  That  power  of  the  visual  image  in  the  hands  of  creative  people  is 
the  new  frontier  we  must  put  to  good  use  in  the  United  States  at  this  pivotal  point 
in  our  Nation's  history.  The  technical  advances  consolidating  telephone,  personal 
computer,  television,  mass  digital  data  storage,  interactive  software,  coaxial  and 
fiber  optic  cable  technologies  into  a  mega-environment  of  interactive  visual  images 
delivered  to  the  home,  office,  classroom  and  library  offer  most  exciting  new  visLas 
for  personal  productivity.  (See  Time  article  and  related  articles  Appendix  A.) 

Just  as  the  frontier  landscape  was  redefined  by  the  railroad  land  grant  and  home- 
stead act  in  the  last  century  this  new  frontier  will  require  creative  management, 
individual  initiative  and  proactive  federal  policies  if  it  is  to  really  help  all  Ameri- 
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cans.  It  is  the  access  for  all  in  this  vision  that  has  me  most  concerned.  From  my 
perspective  in  the  Dodge  City  Public  Library  let  me  define  some  of  the  contrasts  I 
see. 

Area  residents  are  living  longer  more  active  lives  well  into  their  90's  yet  the  vast 
majority  of  people  over  50  are  not  "tekkies"  and  prefer  traditional  print. 

The  "baby  boomer"  younger  professionals  are  computer  users  in  their  jobs  but 
only  a  minority  seek  out  computer  related  activities  for  recreation.  Some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  computer  users  also  want  recreational  print  reading  as  a  relax- 
ing break  from  the  monitor  screen. 

Digitally  stored  information  is  not  replacing  print.  The  increasingly  expensive 
print  and  computer  assisted  information  formats  must  both  be  purchased  at  a  time 
of  frozen  or  declining  budgets. 

Video  cassette  use  continues  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Browsing  on  the  CD- 
ROM  general  magazine  and  health  information  databases  are  well  accepted  and 
heavily  used.  A  new  computerized  public  access  catalog  initiated  in  September  is 
very  popular.  At  the  same  time  that  the  in-house  acceptance  of  technology  is  high, 
we  see  a  growing  percentage  of  new  borrower  cards  being  issued  to  people  who  do 
not  have  phones  due  to  high  deposits  and  monthly  charges.  This  clearly  indicates 
that  the  technological  advances  ready  to  enter  the  home  market  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  a  growing  number  of  households. 

Circulation  of  materials  continues  to  steadily  increase  from  219,000  items  in  1989 
to  243,000  items  in  1992.  Circulation  fails  to  reflect  the  dramatic  increase  in  in- 
house  use  of  services  generated  by  CD-ROM  databases,  use  of  the  meeting  rooms, 
participation  in  summer  reading  programs,  participation  in  preschool  storj^times  in 
daycare  and  Headstart  locations  and  users  needing  assistance  to  find  current  infor- 
mation. People  are  taking  charge  of  their  lives  in  every  arena  from  health  care  to 
investments  to  travel  and  leisure  activities.  Yet  public  library  and  municipal  budg- 
ets in  Kansas  have  been  frozen  under  a  property  tax  lid  for  4  years.  This  has  forced 
a  dependence  on  wonderful  programs  such  as  Green  Thumb,  Summer  Job  Corp, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation,  Community  Corrections  and  volunteers.  We  now  have  as 
many  people  on  the  staff  from  other  agency  programs  as  regularly  paid  DCPL  staff. 
But  this  creates  a  new  and  complex  range  of  management,  quality  control,  training 
and  staff  availability  issues. 

Southwest  Kansas  school,  public  and  academic  libraries  have  had  a  long  tradition 
of  cooperation  born  of  the  pioneer  spirit  and  the  realities  of  geographic  isolation.  As 
digital  distribution  of  information  makes  even  the  smallest  school  attendance  center 
library  or  community  public  library  a  powerful  and  convenient  access  point  for 
users,  the  ability  to  get  fiber  optic  cable  to  the  building,  sort  out  the  quagmire  of 
competing  interests  to  send  data  over  the  lines,  select  multimedia  equipment,  fi- 
nance equipment  purchases  and  obtain  ongoing  training  is  out  of  reach  on  frozen 
budgets. 

Significant  reductions  in  targeted  library  purchasing  funds  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's  have  made  all  school  collections  in  our  area  tremendously  out  of  date.  One 
high  school  removed  27  very  large  boxes  of  books  last  month  because  the  titles  were 
so  worn  or  so  out  of  date  the  information  was  printed  in  the  1960's!  Yet  they  have 
no  funds  for  replacement.  The  elementary  schools  in  Dodge  City  limit  each  child  to 
one  very  worn  book  per  child  per  visit.  That  does  not  encourage  excitement  about 
reading!  So  those  students  come  to  the  public  library  for  recreational  and  research 
needs.  We  are  delighted  to  make  bulk  loans  to  the  schools  and  serve  students  but 
our  resources  are  too  limited  also.  The  need  to  develop  and  exercise  reading  skills 
will  not  be  diminished  by  computer  and  multimedia  technology.  The  need  for  higher 
level  reading  and  critical  thinking  skills  is  essential  in  the  automated  workplace. 

Dodge  City  school  enrollment  figures  reflect  the  changing  demographics  of  our 
Nation.  They  show  that  33  percent  of  Dodge  City  students  in  1992  are  of  non-white 
origin — a  change  from  13.4  percent  minority  enrollment  in  1980.  Surrounding  dis- 
tricts served  by  the  Southwest  Kansas  Library  System  have  even  higher  enrollment 
percentages  of  students  with  family  origin  other  than  Caucasian.  Many  students 
speak  one  or  more  languages  other  than  English  in  the  home.  This  will  give  them  a 
definite  employment  edge  over  single  language  speakers  as  all  business  becomes 
more  globally  oriented.  The  fastest  growing  language  group  are  of  Hispanic  origin — 
in  Dodge  City  currently  25.9  percent  of  enrolled  students  as  compared  to  10.2  per- 
cent in  1980.  (See  Appendix  C.)  yet  the  communication  with  parents  is  limited  be- 
cause not  enough  bilingual  teachers,  support  staff  and  administrators  are  available. 

The  Dodge  City  Public  Library  has  bilingual  staff  on  all  three  public  service 
teams  and  has  had  an  active  Spanish  language  outreach  service  since  the  1970's  but 
there  is  still  a  great  need  to  provide  multicultural  education  to  public  service  staff 
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in  a  rapidly  expanding  multicultural  environment  both  due  to  chanRes  in  the  local 
population  and  the  demands  of  business  for  global  export  and  supply  information. 

Children  are  in  daycare  or  Headstart.  In  the  early  19W)'s,  all  preschool  storytimes 
and  library  activities  for  children  were  conducted  at  the  library.  Today  of  the  31 
preschool  storytimes  we  offer  monthly  all  but  H  are  done  at  a  daycare,  Headstart  or 
homebased  children  location. 

Storytimes  are  done  in  Spanish  and  English  in  neighborhood  locations.  Many  par- 
ents, both  Spanish  and  English  speaking,  are  totally  unaware  of  services  available 
in  the  community.  The  storytime  staff  may  be  one  of  the  few  links  with  other  com- 
munity services. 

In  light  of  these  contrasting  realities  what  is  needed? 

1.  The  Library  of  Congress,  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  must  take  decisive  action  this  year  to  establish  nation- 
al information  access  for  all  United  States  residents.  Countries  such  as  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  the  European  Common  Market  countries  and  Paraguay  have  started  na- 
tional policies  guaranteeing  citizens  access  to  government  information.  The  compo- 
nents to  accomplish  this  absolutely  vital  goal  are  almost  all  in  place.  The  Library  of 
Congress  must  take  the  leadership  role  to  insure  that  all  the  "pieces  of  the  puzzle" 
come  together  before  the  end  of  1993. 

2.  Fiber  optic  cable  and  the  transmission  devices  for  two-way  interactive  video  and 
computer  data  transmission  must  be  installed  to  every  legally  established  public  li- 
brary, school  attendance  center  library,  community  college  library,  private  college 
library,  accredited  vocational  school  library  and  university  central  and  departmen- 
tal library — not  a  patchwork  of  have  or  have-not  but  every  outlet  connected.  This  is 
not  a  "gift".  It  is  an  absolutely  necessary  investment  to  insure  that  those  people 
without  telephones,  computers,  modems,  or  the  technical  knowledge  or  information 
navigating  skills  have  access  to  Internet,  Library  of  Congress  resources  and  Federal 
information  that  their  tax  dollars  have  paid  for.  At  our  Governor's  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  in  1990,  the  issue  that  people  were  most  angry 
about  was  the  concept  that  Federal  agencies  staffed  by  people  paid  with  tax  dollars 
would  charge  the  taxpayer  to  get  information  generated  from  research  financed 
with  taxes.  Insuring  that  all  these  locations  have  access  to  the  information  "super- 
highway" promised  in  the  recent  Internet  legislation  is  an  investment  in  training 
the  trainers.  It  also  offers  a  positive  opportunity  to  show  tax  dollars  at  work  in  local 
communities.  I  polled  the  library  staff  members  from  public,  school  and  academic 
libraries  in  the  Southwest  Kansas  Library  System  to  see  if  they  were  willing  to  take 
on  the  monumental  job  of  informing  and  training  the  constituents  they  work  with 
every  day  about  the  access  to  Federal  information,  library  specific  information,  re- 
search information  and  by  the  end  of  1993  the  video  multimedia  possibilities.  The 
answer  was  a  resounding  yes! 

3.  If  action  is  taken  immediately,  it  need  not  cost  the  Federal  government  to  ac- 
complish this  access.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  can  require  that  as 
telephone  and  cable  companies  install  fiber  optic  cable  and  retrofit  coaxial  cable  for 
two-way  interactive  transmission  that  both  types  of  providers  must  wire  to  all  the 
school,  public,  community  college,  private  and  publicly  funded  academic  and  techni- 
cal institutions.  This  creates  the  medium  of  transport  just  as  the  railroad  land 
grants  created  settlement  and  economic  growth  in  Kansas  and  other  interior  re- 
gions of  our  country  in  the  last  century.  These  telephone  and  cable  companies  are 
scrambling  to  get  fiber  to  homes  and  offices  now.  This  Information  Homestead  Act 
would  have  two  parts:  (A)  fiber  or  coaxial  cable  capable  of  two-way  video  access  to 
the  library  wall  and  (B)  a  reserved  set  of  fibers  in  the  vast  bandwidth  available  that 
provides  free  access  to  local,  State  and  Federal  information  at  the  library  "point  of 
training".  Local  libraries  will  "pay"  for  the  access  just  as  the  homesteaders  in  the 
1890's  proved  up  on  their  "free  land— by  doing  the  work  to  create  local  databases 
of  municipal  information  and  local  services,  by  hosting  face-to-face  video  conferences 
with  State  and  Federal  officials,  by  converting  information  about  their  local  hold- 
ings to  computer  readable  form  and  by  acting  as  a  showcase  for  the  array  of  federal 
data  available.  •      •     *  j-    r» 

These  libraries  already  have  a  "crowd"  as  the  door  count  statistics  in  Appendix  U 
can  attest.  The  libraries  have  people  skilled  in  the  personal  service  which  makes 
people  comfortable.  Libraries  are  viewed  as  neutral  and  positive.  Without  this  free 
public  access  the  best  technology  in  the  world  will  fail  because  only  a  well  equipped 
information  elite  will  have  the  access  and  skills  to  use  high  priced  fee  based  serv- 
ices. This  showcase  on  main  street  and  in  the  training  institutions  of  the  Nation 
will  allow  immediate  feedback  to  what  needs  to  be  changed  and  developed  to  make 
the  technology  more  useful.  If  action  is  not  taken  quickly  to  include  the  public  serv- 
ice access  component  in  FCC  regulations  for  cable  and  telephone  the  cost  to  retrofit 
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at  a  later  time  would  be  much  greater.  The  libraries  can  also  be  most  helpful  in 
introducing  the  new  multimedia  if  they  are  involved  very  soon. 

I  am  glad  to  see  increased  funding  in  the  Administration  budget  for  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Title  I.  I  was  surprised  and  saddened  to  see  nothing  for 
Title  II  Construction.  All  public  agencies  are  trying  to  comply  with  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  facility  requirements  and  move  into  the  digital  arena.  LSCA  Title  II 
has  been  so  effective  in  our  region  for  leveraging  a  small  Federal  investment  into 
very  substantial  local  construction  dollars.  Computerization,  video  delivery  and  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  demand  for  regular  print  resources  has  stressed  every  fa- 
cility in  our  region.  This  is  a  time  when  those  construction  dollars  can  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

4.  Standards  for  interactive  video  equipment  need  to  be  developed.  The  libraries 
need  to  be  able  to  place  equipment,  group  purchases  and  staff  can  be  trained  so  they 
can  begin  the  massive  job  of  training  and  notifying  the  constituents  they  work  with 
daily  of  the  developing  possibilities. 

These  FCC  regulations  that  create  an  Information  Homestead  Act,  must  be  en- 
acted immediately  so  that  the  costs  can  be  figured  into  the  business  plan  of  each 
telephone  and  cable  company  as  they  install  and  upgrade  the  systems.  By  requiring 
the  same  public  access  installation  for  telephone  and  cable  companies  the  library 
staff  will  be  able  to  train  on  the  emerging  technologies  as  they  evolve,  be  test  sites 
for  new  products  and  be  interactive  as  soon  as  a  local  system  is  upgraded.  Neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  one  company  is  asked  to  do  the  entire  installation  job. 
Local  libraries  of  all  types  will  showcase  the  multimedia  technology  and  train 
future  users  who  will  move  into  the  fee  based  realm  for  specific  commercial  infor- 
mation databases  of  most  use  to  them.  What  a  loss  for  our  country  if  that  potential 
talent  residing  in  individuals  who  may  not  yet  know  about  or  have  the  equipment  to 
utilize  the  power  of  the  emerging  technological  revolution  is  ignored. 

5.  Interactive  video  and  standardized  telecomputing  software  and  equipment  plat- 
forms must  be  established.  These  should  be  commercially  produced  with  specified 
standards  established  so  that  library  staff  and  business  people  know  that  training 
time  invested  will  be  appropriate  for  the  present  and  near  term  future.  Library  of 
Congress  took  the  leadership  role  necessary  to  establish  the  MARC  record  format 
for  bibliographic  data.  That  standard  allowed  the  development  of  library  automa- 
tion as  we  know  it  today.  Library  of  Congress  was  again  a  leader  in  the  Z39.50 
standards  for  sharing  bibliographic  information.  (See  Appendix  E.)  Once  again  the 
Library  of  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in  establishing  common,  commercially  pro- 
duced software  platforms  so  that  Federal  government  information  comes  to  the  user 
in  a  software  format  that  can  be  directly  introduced  into  business  documents.  Arti- 
cles included  in  Appendix  E  indicate  some  possibilities  of  software  that  has  gained 
wide  acceptance  by  business.  No  more  than  two  software  platforms  should  be  estab- 
lished and  programmers  from  those  companies  should  create  the  access  software  for 
all  government  information.  In  this  way  training  the  public  will  be  simplified  and 
valuable  business  time  will  be  saved  because  data  can  be  incorporated  without  re- 
kejang  or  learning  a  different  command  language.  The  software  and  hardware 
should  be  widely  available  from  local  vendors  who  can  provide  ongoing  technical 
support.  Articles  giving  examples  of  possible  software  platforms  which  have  gained 
widespread  business  acceptance  are  included  in  Appendix. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  cut  funding  for  the  Higher  Education  Act  College 
Library  Technology  Programs  and  Title  II  C  support  for  large  research  universities. 
Colleges  are  training  the  people  who  will  be  managers  in  1  to  3  years.  Those  stu- 
dents need  the  equipment,  digital  data  transfer  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  multimedia  before  they  enter  corporate  management  positions.  We  must 
invest  in  the  knowledge  skills  of  these  students.  With  the  access  provided  to  the 
public  and  school  libraries  as  proposed  in  this  document,  the  real  transfer  of  aca- 
demic research  results  and  access  to  academic  library  resources  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  off-campus  students  could  become  available  on  the  main  street  of 
almost  every  community.  That  makes  telecommuting  a  very  viable  option.  That  con- 
cept could  revitalize  rural  America  just  as  dramatically  as  the  original  Homestead 
Act  did  in  the  19th  century. 

6.  The  GPO-Access  bill  should  be  signed  immediately  and  the  software  platforms 
established  with  Library  of  Congress  leadership  should  be  supplied  as  access  soft- 
ware. The  Depository  System  libraries  must  have  equipment  to  support  all  the  for- 
mats in  which  Federal  information  will  be  produced.  Again,  we  cannot  afford  a 
patchwork  of  have  and  have-not  institutions.  This  is  again  a  Federal  investment  in 
credibility  for  the  government  and  productivity  for  the  workplace. 

7.  Internet  access  must  be  assured  this  year  for  all  libraries  so  that  training  the 
trainers  can  begin.  Internet  is  the  first  step  in  the  multimedia  environment  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  Time  Magazine  article  included  in  the  Appendix.  This  article  is  the 
most  readable  coverage  of  the  concept  1  have  seen  It  stresses  that  the  products  to 
achieve  visual  multimedia  transmission  will  be  available  in  liMKi. 

8.  Trained,  certified  school  librarians  must  be  at  every  attendance  center  leading 
the  retraining  effort  for  faculty  and  students.  We  do  not  have  5  years  to  study  this! 
In  ")  years  my  first  grade  son  will  be  nearly  ready  to  enter  the  part-time  workforce 
based  on  the  demographics  in  our  community.  By  sixth  grade  in  our  district  we 
begin  to  lose  students  who  drop  out,  check  out,  get  pregnant,  or  drug  out  because 
they  think  there  is  no  future  for  them.  (Appendix  C.I  We  can't  afford  to  lose  this 
generation!  But  teachers  can't  teach,  retrain  themselves  and  embrace  the  new  tech- 
nologies without  on-site,  daily  help  from  information  navigators  sorting  through  the 
array  of  possibilities  and  delivering  the  strategies  that  are  most  appropriate  That  is 
what  librarians  have  done  in  the  past  and  will  do  with  enthusiasm  if  the  tools  can 
be  made  available.  Insuring  that  school  libraries  have  trained  library  media  special- 
ists in  each  school  attendance  center,  coordinated  efforts  for  services  to  children  at 
the  public  library,  adequate  print  and  digital  resources  for  children  in  schools  and 
public  libraries  and  future-oriented  training  for  educators,  librarians  and  adminis- 
trators was  the  highest  priority  issue  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  in  1991.  (See  Appendix  F.)  The  investment  in  our  children 
must  be  made.  They  can  not  pioneer  the  new  solutions  we  need  if  they  do  not  know 
how  to  find,  use  and  evaluate  information.  Support  and  ask  your  colleagues  to  pass 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Library  Media  Act  insuring  targeted  funds  to 
school  libraries.  Reading  skills  don't  just  happen.  Kids  have  to  want  to  read.  Dodge 
City  elementary  school  libraries  are  a  disgrace!  No  computers,  old  books,  tiny  physi- 
cal facilities  and  staffed  with  one  professional  that  travels  between  two  and  three 
buildings.  That  is  not  investing  wisely  to  develop  future  business  leaders  who  will 
compete  favorably  with  people  from  Singapore,  France,  England,  Taiwan  and  Para- 
guay to  name  but  a  few  countries  that  have  established  national  information  poli- 
cies that  guarantee  information  literacy  skills  for  students.  As  a  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Education  Goals  insure  that  providing  trained  library 
media  personnel  to  teach  and  facilitate  information  finding  skills  is  a  component  of 
every  school  excellence  plan. 

9.  Preservation  of  our  historical  documents  must  not  be  overlooked  as  we  rush 
forward  with  technological  advances.  Kansas  became  a  territory  just  as  the  publish- 
ing industry  moved  to  high  acid  content  paper.  The  original  source  material  of  our 
State's  history  is  crumbling  just  when  we  most  need  to  understand  our  past.  Inter- 
active technologies  offer  exciting  new  ways  to  present  history  that  is  visual,  engag- 
ing and  fun.  But  that  will  be  lost  if  the  source  documents  and  last  copies  of  print 
materials,  photos  and  letters  have  self-destructed.  The  Library  of  Congress  in  part- 
nership with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  have  been  leaders  in  the 
preservation  effort  and  that  position  of  leadership  must  be  preserved  and  recognized 
as  a  unique  and  inherently  valuable  contribution.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  once 
again  been  a  leader  by  creating  multimedia  projects  such  as  American  Memory.  I 
am  troubled  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Fund  Act  of  1993. 

Just  as  we  appear  on  the  brink  of  technological  developments  that  could  make 
American  Memory  available  to  all  children,  the  specter  of  the  rich  having  and  the 
poor  groveling  in  their  ignorance  is  raised  once  again.  The  Library  of  Congress  must 
be  supported  as  the  last  copy  source  for  preservation  and  the  source  for  MARC 
record  identification  of  material  in  print,  recorded  and  viewable  formats.  This  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  right  to  information  in  a  democratic  society.  That  is  not  just  high 
flown  and  flaming  patriotism.  It  is  very  pragmatic  business  logic.  Information  is  the 
currency  of  the  new  frontier.  Access  to  it  will  determine  individual  and  national 
success.  We  must  invest  in  that  access  at  all  levels  to  allow  individual  entrepreneur- 
ship  to  continue  creating  new  products,  new  jobs  and  new  opportunities. 

But  if  we  exclude  segments  of  our  society  we  waste  potential  talent  and  create 
deep  resentment  against  a  government  that  is  not  providing  the  same  level  of  oppor- 
tunity as  other  countries  in  the  global  economy.  How  can  we  put  a  value  on  the 
contributions  of  George  Washington  Carver.  Yet  he  would  not  have  been  a  great  sci- 
entist and  educator  at  Tuskegee  Institute  if  he  had  not  "proved  up"  and  sold  his 
Ness  County,  Kansas,  homestead  to  finance  entrance  into  college.  What  other  great 
talent  may  find  the  cure  for  AIDS  or  cancer  or  develop  the  next  "mega-product  if 
the  "up  front"  capitol  is  provided  through  access  to  equipment,  training,  Internet 
and  interactive  video  resources. 

10.  Redefinitions  within  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  must  be  made  to  reflect 
current  participatory  management  practices,  historically  low  salaries  for  public 
service  personnel  made  even  more  difficult  by  recession,  and  work  week  definitions 
that  may  have  been  appropriate  for  factory  workers  in  1939  but  do  not  fit  consult- 
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ing  and  public  service  positions  in  the  1990's.  The  narrow  definition  of  "profession- 
al" and  the  insistence  that  the  40  hour  work  schedule  must  fit  within  seven  consec- 
utive days  is  much  too  inflexible.  Most  public  agencies  have  little  ability  to  pay 
overtime.  Yet  of  the  30  employees  on  the  payrolls  of  Dodge  City  Public  Library  and 
Southwest  Kansas  Library  System  only  3  people  met  the  "exempt  employee"  defini- 
tions. Those  3  people  can  not  possibly  cover  the  responsibilities  of  27  other  staff  and 
equally  as  many  volunteer  or  agency  supplied  people.  It  is  especially  a  problem 
when  travel  for  continuing  education  is  always  a  minimum  of  8  hours.  Interactive 
video  capabilities  that  we  use  through  the  education  cooperatives  in  our  area  are 
helping  somewhat  with  the  retraining  travel  but  the  Southwest  System  staff  are  the 
trainers.  The  entire  Fair  Labor  Standards  Law  and  the  examination  of  library  work 
requirements  in  the  new  technological  environment  needs  to  be  reviewed.  This  is  an 
area  where  Library  of  Congress  and  the  other  Federal  libraries  could  provide  leader- 
ship. 

IL  Targeted  funding  in  the  next  2  years  to  retrofit  all  public,  school  and  academic 
libraries  for  full  compliance  with  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  is  urgently 
needed.  As  a  federally  mandated  law,  funding  should  be  provided  to  implement  the 
mandate.  Libraries  as  a  natural  and  neutral  location  to  gain  assistance  and  access 
to  the  information  superhighway  and  should  be  fully  accessible  to  all.  The  National 
Library  Service  to  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  continues  to  be  an  out- 
standing service  for  the  physically  impaired.  The  proposed  CD-ROM  listing  of  avail- 
able Talking  Book  titles  is  a  much  needed  tool.  The  coming  Internet  and  multime- 
dia environment  provide  new  opportunities  to  provide  reference  services,  communi- 
ty information  and  interlibrary  loan  services  to  visually  and  physically  disabled  in- 
dividuals. (See  example  Appendix  6.)  The  ability  to  use  two-way  video  into  libraries 
for  NLS  staff  to  do  training  on  assisting  devices  is  just  one  of  the  many  practical 
applications  Library  of  Congress  and  NLS  could  provide  in  a  linked  multimedia  en- 
vironment. 

12.  All  of  this  emphasis  on  technology  can  not  overshadow  the  very  legitimate 
need  to  support  print  readers  and  to  provide  services  for  those  who  cannot  read.  The 
Dodge  City  Public  Library  is  the  host  agency  for  an  adult  literacy  program.  We 
have  just  had  a  very  successful  project  working  cooperatively  with  the  local  Cargil 
affiliated  Excel  Beef  packing  Corporation,  Headstart  and  the  library  to  provide  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  training  to  adults.  The  resources  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Hispanic  Division  would  be  of  great  assistance  as  we  try  to  become  a  more 
sensitive  staff  serving  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing  Hispanic  population.  The 
KANREAD  adult  literacy  program  provides  volunteer  tutors  for  adults  to  learn 
basic  English  reading  skills.  A  third  type  of  literacy  program  is  also  needed.  This 
would  use  the  reading  literacy  model  to  teach  basic  computer  and  information  find- 
ing skills.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  older  or  less  technically  oriented 
adults  in  our  region.  I  was  very  distress  to  see  no  funding  for  LSCA  Title  VI  Liter- 
acy Programs.  At  a  time  when  adult  reading  skills  have  to  be  more  fully  developed 
than  ever  before  to  use  technology  effectively  it  seems  an  investment  in  adult  print 
and  computer  literacy  would  be  a  very  high  priority. 

13.  Perhaps  most  important,  each  of  you  and  your  colleagues  can  use  the  interac- 
tive video  medium  in  partnership  with  libraries  to  engage  in  face  to  face  dialog  with 
constituents  to  rebuild  public  faith  in  government.  The  visual  images  the  public  has 
seen  in  the  past  year  focus  on  very  negative  aspects  of  life  in  Washington,  DC.  At 
the  same  time  there  have  been  very  graphic  visual  images  of  the  Berlin  Wall  crum- 
bling, Russia  in  peril  and  other  governments  perceived  in  the  past  as  stable  literally 
unraveling.  The  image  of  corruption,  fraud  and  gridlock  has  created  vast  public  cyn- 
icism and  apathy.  This  can  be  overcome  rapidly  if  this  new  multimedia  superhigh- 
way can  be  harnessed  to  create  a  feeling  of  inclusion  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
I  have  included  in  the  Appendix  a  map  of  the  Kansas  Big  First  District.  This  is  the 
district  Pat  Roberts  represents.  It  is  approximately  200  miles  wide  and  300  miles 
long.  At  60,000  square  miles  this  one  congressional  district  is  larger  than  several 
New  England  states  combined.  Pat  and  his  staff  travel  at  least  2,000  miles  on  each 
listening  tour.  How  much  more  effective  it  would  be  if  he  could  have  that  dialog 
interactively  with  constituents  in  the  more  than  300  communities  while  agriculture 
legislation  is  being  developed  and  debated  rather  than  at  the  tail-end  after  unfavor- 
able requirements  put  farm  operators  or  agribusiness  suppliers  out  of  business. 

The  new  technology  discussed  in  the  Time  article  will  be  available  within  this 
year.  It  could  make  that  kind  of  dialog  possible.  But  it  will  not  work  unless  people 
at  home,  on  main  street,  in  classrooms  and  on  the  shop  floors  in  industry  know  and 
have  access  in  convenient,  non-threatening  and  no-cost  locations.  Library  staff  mem- 
bers in  towns  like  Ulysses,  Elkhart,  Ashland,  Ness  City,  Ransom,  Dighton,  Dodge 
City  and  all  the  communities  in  Southwest  Kansas  already  use  fiber  and  interactive 
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studio  facilities  for  training.  We  know  it  works!  We  just  need  more  studio  or  viewing 
connections,  more  cable  into  buildings  and  standards  to  insure  that  our  efforts  don't 
confuse  busy  members  of  the  public  who  only  have  a  few  minutes  of  learning  time 
to  spare. 

People  using  information  create  productivity,  progress  and  revenue.  In  the  1890*8, 
railroad  land  grants  and  the  Homestead  Act  created  prosperity.  In  the  199()'8,  infor- 
mation delivery  is  the  frontier,  fiber  is  the  medium  of  transport,  standardized  equip- 
ment and  software  are  the  passenger  cars  and  librarians  stand  willing  to  lead  as  the 
conductors  and  navigators  to  guide  users  on  this  frontier  so  that  they  feel  successful 
and  are  empowered  to  yield  results.  We  ask  for  access,  equipment,  training  and  the 
chance  to  help  develop  a  new  crop  of  users  from  all  segments  of  our  communities 
that  can  put  information  to  work. 

Invest  in  us  and  let  our  unique  positions  as  already  established  access  points  be 
the  fertile  ground.  Provide  the  regulatory  authority  and  leadership  so  that  stand- 
ards and  access  are  in  place.  Allow  us  to  plant  the  seeds.  Then  watch  the  harvest! 
But  most  important  let  us  help  get  people  re-involved  in  the  political  process.  Give 
us  the  access  and  the  tools,  ensure  that  Congress  and  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion agree  to  be  present  for  the  discussion  and  we  will  be  happy  to  send  out  the 
invitations  and  put  the  coffee  on! 
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_         ^  ,^»^*c,«  ill  yjuim  vision  Of  r^KbN-the  injormation 

superhighway-reaches  doxim  to  the  public  library 

NtENfbrALL: 

Insurmountable 
Opportunity 


By  Jean  Armour  Polly 


WHEN  THEN-SENATOR  .Al  Gore  was  gamenng 
suppon  for  his  \-isionary  National  Research  and 
Education  Network  (NREN)  bill,  he  often  point- 
ed to  the  many  benefits  of  a  high-speed,  multilane,  mulli- 
level  data  superhighway.  Some  of  these  included: 
"••Collaborating  research  teams,  physically  distant  from 
each  other,  working  on  shared  projects  via  high-speed 
computer  networki.   Some  of  these   grand  challenges 
might  model  global  environmental  change,  or  new  thera- 
peutic drug  research,  or  the  design  of  a  new  airplane  for 
inexpensive  consumer  air  travel. 

•  .A  scientist  or  engineer  designing  a  product  that  would  bo 
instantly  comiv.unicated  to  a  manufacturing  plant, 
whose  roboiic  m.-ithinc  could  turn  the  drawing- board 
product  into  rcaluy.  One  example  of  this  is  the  capability 
to  digitally  measure  an  army  uniform  for  a  new  recruit, 
transmit  the  infcimation  to  a  clothing  manufacturer,  and 
lake  delivery  of  a  custom-tailored  uniform  the  next  day, 

•  Access  to  digital  libranes  of  information,  both  textual 
and  graphic.  Besides  hundreds  of  online  public  access 
catalogs  (OPACs)  and  full-text  documents,  color  illustra- 
tions of  photcgr.-ii^hic  quality,  tull-molion  videos,  and 
digital  audio  will  .tIso  be  available  over  the  network. 

Gon:'s  futuristic  view  also  included  the  image  ol  a 
Utile  girl,  living  in  a  rural  area,  at  work  on  a  school  project. 
Was  she  information-poor  due  to  her  physical  location,  tar 
from  the  resources  of  large  cities?  No.  NREN  would  enable 
her  to  dial  into  the  Library  of  Congress  (LC) — to  collect 
information  on  dinosaurs. 


Some  "Grand  Questions" 

Now  that  NUEN  has  been  signed  into  law 
(December  1991)  and  committees  are  being 
formed  and  policies  are  being  made,  I'm  still 
thinking  aboul  that  little  girl — and  her 
parents,  for  that  matter.  In  fact. 


I'se  got  some  Grand  Questions. 

How  IS  that  famdy  going  -.0  gel  the  Ir.:emet  dial  tone, 
let  alone  NREN''  The  inforn'.ation  superhighway  may  be 
miles  from  their  home,  and  it  may  be  an  expensive  long- 
distance call  to  the  entrance  ran-.p.  Or,  the  superhighway 
may  run  right  through  their  from  yard,  but  they  wont  be 
able  to  make  use  of  il  because  they  have  no  computer,  no 
modem,  and  no  phone  line.  Whai  good  is  a  superhighway 
if  all  you've  got  is  a  tric\cle'' 

Beyond  the  intVasiaicture  issues,  what  kind 
of  things  will  be  available  for  that  family  once 
they  do  get  connected?  How   will  ihc  r 
sources  be  arranged?  How'  will  they  learn 
to  use  these  tools  to  ad\anLaje?  I'm 
also  concerned  aboul  the  ai:i!ior.'.> 
of  ihe  information  in  the  dieual 
collection  and  the  legiiini.icy 
of  its  source.  Finally,  hov 
confidential  will   inl'or- 
m.ation  searches  be. 
and  how  will  coni'i- 
dentiality   be 
safeguarded? 


Jean  Armour  PoUy  is  Mana^r  of  Network 
Devrlopmcnl  and  User  Training, 
'.  NYSERNet,  Inc.  This  anicle  ii  a  pnludc 
i'lobcr  column  on  Inicroci/KR£N, 
pmniehng  in  U  this  ^nr)^ 
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Even  if  the  inrrastrvciurc  and  resource 
problems  arc  rcsoUtd.  that  h.ulc  girl  si;il  may 
not  be  allowed  access  A  lot  of  folks  don's  ihink 
Inlemet  is  a  safe  place  for  unacconipanicil  n-.inors. 
In  fact,  scrrc  people  ;hink  NREN  should  be  rc- 
scrNcd  for  sciemisis  i^orkinj  on  grand  challenges,  net 
rdinary  ones  Arc  dinosaurs  and  a  jradc-schccl  proj- 
:  too  trivial  for  NREN''  Who  will  decide  «hat  consli- 
s  acceptable  use""  Does  the  family  have  any  c!ec;rcnic 

'lectronic  reiponsibil.t:es? 
r-w.iaps  most  disturbing  is  the  possibility  that  the  fam- 
phoning  LC  in  the  first  place  because  ilieir  loc.il  pubhc 
v  has  shut  Its  doors,  scid  off  the  book  stix!-:.  a:id 
ssed  the  librarian.  \S>i2t  can  public  librarcs  co  to 
ihat  future? 

ict  now 

."urrently,  computers  ail  over  the  world  arc  lir.kcJ  b> 
>pccd  telecommunicai'cns  lines  On  I'r.c  other  sicie  of 
screens  are  people  of  ail  races  and  :-..::ionalit;.s  vi-.o 
nge  ideas  quickly  through  this  network, 
fhis  "brain  to  brain '  mionace  brines  roth  del:g!'.t  and 
ir.  as  ev-dcnced  by  a  number  of  True  Talcs  from 
ct.  Children  all  over  the  world  can  panicipaic  in  class 
^orations,  shanng  holiday  customs,  local  food  prices, 
rbs,  acid  rain  n-.casurcnients.  and  surveys.  .A  fifth 
class  in  .-Argentina  recently  asked  their  US  counter- 
(among  other  things!.  "Can  vou  wear  jeans  to 
I?" 

}uring  the  Soviet  coup  m  the  summer  of  1991.  hun- 
of  fntemet  users  read  evewiiness  accounts  of  dcvcl- 
its  posted  to  the  network  by  computer  users  in  .Mos- 
nd  other  Soviet  cities  wiih  network  connectivity  .a 
hush  fell  over  this  side  of  the  network  after  a  plea 
across  from  the  Soviet  side.  "We  appreciate  vour 
ge*  of  encouragement  and  offers  of  help."  it  said, 
ilease  save  the  bandwidth  for  our  outgoing  reponsl" 
roliferation  of  discussion  groups  on  Internet  means 
an  find  a  niche  to  discuss  everyihing  from  cats  to 
lo'  'rom  library  administration  to  lovers  of  niysicr- 
»  _  .'only  Pyihon  to  medieval  history.  .And.  prcdict- 
£I>T$  has  been  sighted  on  Internet. 


Resource 

from  IV  a 
gioiis  •.•.• 
works  ..I 
C>c-i.-  : 
songs.  1.:- 
crnirti-.: 

d.-.l.!.    . 

iiar.cs 
Hiindr 

witil  .:• 


more  >-. 
voiircts 
•.o  th;;t  ■ 


sharing 

des  E-mail,  lull-tcvt  rcs"  urccs  ntiy  be  downloaded 
.-..  Inter-.et  host  f  n-.pL-.c:s.  Aiixng  li'cw  arc  rcli- 
::Jnals.  e  jj .  ;he  Bitle  .tr.il  li-c  KiTan.  ;hc  complete 
S!:akevpea:e.  rt .-.  ■  l'..r  .'.r.^  l\:r-r.  ••!  .•.\-  U.:rf./i>:/ 
Searchable  .vsources  .re  u>:o  iyrns  I'.'cm  popular 
■.ird  t;!b;a;..rc  i'oriu.;;if  recipes.  r.e.v$ar..c!es.  gov- 

infoniia-.xn.  Suprer.ic  Coun  .pinions,  census 
.-rem  ard  htstortctl  wither  inS:iir-:ti..n.  d-.ct.o- 
v:<.-.uri.  the  t  lA  Wcrld  F.:ct  Beck,  and  much  r-.ore 
.Is  .?f  librarv  OPAllS  it.'.;  re  scarchcil.  ard  these 
.■■.;:"IS  Set  ..!)  .V.  r  \i<l.  iv..i>  ;i'e  lii<  •  ver  U)  -'.rj 
•f  i;::e:e't.  .vhtcli  '■•:c.\  -i:.;-,.  ;?e  fav.-.'.  >  n  dcniar.d 
:  -.hness  of  Ir-.en-.t  J-.:  -^es  on  .i  .f.iilv  basis  .is 
;.:  lesouaxs.  Cijr.-.j'i.ier  iiM-urvCs.  .i"d  human  :e- 
v 'n  those  jlreadv  ,:i.;.-..  ■  ii  slie  nt'.w.  ^^.  But.  V'ltc* 
xiccirl 


.NRKNffTiill 

l\  r  ie-  to  .-.c^e^s  Ir 

pl.'.iii  eld  •.elephc.".e  lir.e -    . 

ccmr.-.i.r.iv.iicns  <i.ff.va.-e.  Will  rer  family  K-  .ible  ".o  atTcrd 
these?  If  I'ci.  vvill  she  be  able  '.n  lii.'.l  :n  frcm  l-cr  schcoP  Her 
l?ost  olViee '  The  local  feed  store '  A  kiosk  at  K-Man'' 

M  -.i-.e  X'i^il  An-.erican  Library  Association  (.\L\) 
Ccnferei-.ce  in  San  Francisco.  Clona  Sieinem  called  the 
public  library  "the  last  .-cluee  of  i.hosc  without  modems  " 
Cm  sure  she  meant  that  the  libiai-v  will  act  as  information 
provider  for  those  unable  ;o  get  their  information  using  a 
home  ecmputer's  telecommunications  connections.  But 
her  statement  could  be  taken  another  way.  The  public  b- 
brar\-  could  act  as  an  electronic  information  access  center, 
providing  public  modems  and  telecommunications  along- 
side the  books  and  videos.  That  interpretation  is  ceruinly 
in  line  with  the  public  library's  longstanding  commitment 
to  intellectual  freedom  and  the  individual's  right  to  know. 

NREN  and  the  right  lo  know 

Let's  revisit  ALX's  Librarv  Bill  of  Rights  (adopted 
June  IS.  19-lS;  amended  Februarv-  :.  1961  and  January  -'• 
I9S0).  which  asserts  that  all  libranes  are  fonimi  for  infor- 
mation and  ideas  and  sets  fonh  guidelines  for  ser^•lce$. 


NXUN.  >i-.e'l  "ced  .i 
,ni.  .1  ccrv.piiiir.  and  some 
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1.  Bookslolher  library  resources 
should  be  provided  for  the  interest,  in/or- 
malion,  and  enlightenment  of  all  people 
of  the  community  the  library  senes. 
Materials  should  not  be  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  origin,  background,  orvie^vs 
of  those  contributing  to  their  creation. 

No  problem  here.  Iniemel's  re- 
sources are  as  di\erse  as  their  creators, 
from  nations  all  over  the  world.  Every 
comtnunity  can  find  something  of  in- 
terest on  Internet. 

2.  Libraries  should  provide  mate- 
rials ana  information  presenting  all 
points  ofvie^v  on  air  rent  and  historical 
issues,  .\laienals  should  noi  be  pro- 
scribed or  removed  because  cf  partisan 
or  doctrinal  disapproval. 

J.  Libraries  should  chcllcnge  cen- 
sorship in  the  fulfillment  cf  iheir  re- 
sponsibility to  pro\:de  information  and 
enlightenment 


•ore  s  Vision 
portrayed  the  benefits 
of  a  data  superhighway 


puter  e.ipens  call  infrastructure.  If 
there  are  computers,  they  may  be  out- 
of-date.  Staff  may  not  have  learned  to 
operate  them,  and  the  computers  may 
literally  be  collecting  dust. 

There  may  be  no  modems,  no 

phone  line  to  share,  and  no  staff  « ith 

time  to  leam  about  Internet  and  its 

many  resources.  .Money  to  update 

equipment,  hire  staff,  and  buy  training 

is  out  of  the  question.  Many  public 

i  libraries  face  slashed  budgets,  staff  la\- 

c  o(Ts,  reduced  hours,  and  cutbacks  in 

<  services. 

t  .\  number  of  these  drawbacks  are 
I  noted  in  Public  Libraries  and  the  !n:cr- 
I  iiei/.\'R£.\'  .\>.i  Challenges.  .NVn  Op- 
I  portwv.ue^.  a  recent  study  b>  Professor 
I  Charles  R.  .McClurc  (School  of  Infor- 
;  mation  Studies.  Syracuse  L'ni\crsity, 
i  N.V.)  and  others  Through  inierMews 
and  focus  groups,  McClure  and  his 


4.  Libraries  should  cooperate  with  all  persons  and     colleagues  sune\ed  public  librar'ans  on  their  altitudes 


groups  concerned  with  resisting  abridgment  of  free  expres- 
sion and  free  access  to  idea.:. 

.•\gain,  global  electronic  communication  nllows  discus- 
sion and  debate  in  an  instant  electronic  fonim.  There  is  no 
belter  "reality  check"  th;n  this 

5.  .4  person  s  i:\:hi  :o  :.!e  a  library  should  no:  be  denied 
cr  abridged  bccn'isc  cfcr:;:::.  ^^-f.  br.ckgrour.d.  or  v:c.\s. 

In  a  public  hbr.irv.  tl^e  liiile  girl  uon't  be  barred  from 
using  Intcmei  because  of  her  age.  The  ,A.L.A  inierpretation  of 
the  above  ngh;  s'..".:cS-''Librarians  and  go^cmi^g  bodies 
should  not  resort  to  age  restrictions  on  access  to  libr.irj 
resources .  ,"  Furthermcre.  "libra-ans  and  governing  bo- 
dies should  maintain  th:;;  parents — and  only  parents — ha\e 
the  right  and  tlic  resronsibilii)  to  restrict  the  access  of  their 
children — and  c::l>  their  children — to  librar>"  resources." 

6.  Liiiiiric>  il-.c.t  ii:.:-\-  c.\l::t:!  spaces  and  meeting 
rooms  availiil:U-  :■■■  ii:e  p:.t::c  should  make  such  facilities 
available  on  un  Cii:i::at-:c  basis.  ieg.:rdless  of  the  beliefs  or 
aifiliation'i  i',''/);i/;\;.-.';,c;,'_5  -./  groups  requesting  their  use 

Internet  pro\ides  liie  eciui\a!ent  of  electronic  meeting 
rooms  and  \inii.-il  exhibit  spaces.  Public  libraries  "ill  offer 
access  to  all  comers,  regardless  of  their  st.nus. 

Funher.  the  Inierpreiaiion  of  the  Librar>-  Dill  of  Rights 
states.  "The  US.  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  the 
right  to  receive  ideas  folloi'.s  ineluciably  from  the  sender's 
First  .-Xmendment  nght  to  send  them  ....  More  iniportant- 
ly,  the  right  to  receive  ideas  is  a  necessar>-  predicate  to  the 
recipient's  meaningful  e.\ercise  of  his  own  rights  such  as 
speech,  press,  and  political  freedom." 

Clearly,  reception  and  sending  of  ideas  is  a  First 
Amendment  issue.  Oral,  written,  and  electronic  speech 
must  be  equally  protected  so  that  democracy  may  flourish. 

Public  libraries  also  provide  "free"  services,  though  in 
fact  the  costs  are  just  deferred.  Ta.\es,  state  aid  derived  from 
taxes,  federal  aid  derived  from  ta.\es,  and  private  funds  all 
pay  for  the  "free"  services  at  public  libraries. 

A  bad  idea 

On  the  surface,  the  public  librar>  looks  like  an  excellent 
place  to  drop  !ntemet/NREN  connectivity.  Libraries  arc 
veritable  temples  of  learning,  intellectual  freedom,  and  con- 
fidentiality. However,  most  public  libraries  lack  what  com- 


toward  NREN  .\Ian\  of  those  surveyed  thought  that  the 
public  had  a  "nght"  to  Internet,  and  its  availability  in  their 
libraries  would  provide  a  s.tfcty  r.ci  for  the  electronic-poor. 
Thc>  ?.ho  felt.  ho«e\er.  ih::;  ihey  could  not  coir.mit 
resources  ;o  this  init!a:i\e  until  the;,  knew  better  what  the 
costs  were  and  the  benefits  might  be  They  longed  for  some- 
one else  to  cre.-:ie  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  Internet's 
usefulness,  or  '.tck  thereof  fcr  p;/L'!ic  libran.  users 

Public  library  scenarios 

The  study  dcscnbes  se\eral  possible  scenarios  for  pub- 
lic libraries  ,-s  NREN  n-.oives  .Son;e  may  simpl;,  choose  to 
ignore  the  s  seeping  technological  changes  in  information 
transfer.  Thc>  may  continue  to  exist  by  pur.eying  hisj:- 
demand  itei'-.s  ."..nd  irr:ditiona!  se.-^iccs.  but  they  m.vy  ;"ind  it 
increasingK  duTicult  to  maintain  funding  levels  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  looks  elsewhc.-e  for  their  infomiation  and 
reference  needs.  The  public  hbrar.  may  find  itself  ser\  icing 
only  the  uifo.'niaiion  disenfranchised,  while  the  rest  of  the 
community  finds,  and  pays  for.  other  solutions. 

In  a  second  scenario,  the  public  librar>-  embraces  and 
exploits  networked  infoniiation  but  also  maintains  "iiigh- 
xisibility  and  high-demand  traditional  services -Ml  ser- 
vices will  be  ir.ore  client-centered  and  demand-based,  and 
the  library  will  consciously  seek  opportunities  to  deliver 
new  tvpes  of  inibrmation  resources  and  services  electroni- 
cally." 

In  this  scenario,  the  public  librars'  serves  as  a  sort  ot 
"electronic  nav  igator  and  iniemiediarv'  in  linking  indiMd- 
uals  to  electronic  information  resources."  It  proxides  "ibr 
public  access  to  NREN,  and  . . .  compele[s]  successfully 
against  other  information  providers."  The  study  proposes 
that  this  second  public  libran'  "wili  define  a  future  for  itself 
in  NREN  and  develop  a  strategic  plan  to  insure  its  success- 
ful participation  as  an  information  provider  in  the 
networked  enxironment."  This  last  statement  could  serve 
as  a  manifesto  for  those  librarians  who  want  to  ensure  that 
public  libraries  have  a  piece  of  NREN. 

Son  of  NREN 

As  Senator,  Gore  proposed  what  has  been  variouslv 
called  Son  of  NREN  or  Gore  II  in  1 992,  which  should  help 
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iddreiJ  wiy  °^  ^^^  infnsiruciure  problemi  discussed 
htrc.  Unfonunately.  ihe  bill  was  not  passed  ai  the  closing  of 
ihe  last  Congress.  There  is  hope,  however,  that  il  «ill  be 
■tinlroduced  ihis  spring. 

Specifically,  Gore's  bill  w-ould  hasr  ensured  that  the 
technology  de\eloped  by  the  High-Performance  Comput- 
ing Act  of  1 99 1  is  applied  widely  in  K- 1 2  education,  librar- 
ies, hellihcare,  and  industry,  particularly  manufacturing  It 
would  ha\e  authonzed  a  total  of  SI.  1 5  billion  o\er  the  next 
five  jears  for  "coordinating  efforts  to  develop  applications 
for  highperformance  computing  neiworlung"  and  for  pro- 
totvpe  "digital  libraries"  (databases  accessible  over  com- 
puter networks). 

The  public  needs  NREN  because  300  baud  used  lo  be 
fast,  and  !owrcsolut:on  graphics  used  to  be  prett>  Now  we 
get  impatient  waiting  lor  FAX  machines  to  pnri  out  a 
document  from  half  a  continent  away,  when  a  few  vears 
ago  we  would  have  been  content  to  wait  da>s  or  weeks  for 
the  sanK  article  ".o  amve  b>  mail  We  arc  satisfied  .vith 
lechnologv  until  ;t  suns  to  impede  our  lives  in  some  vav 
vVe  are  sure  that  we  spend  half  our  lives  waiting  fcr  print- 
ers and  the  other  half  waiting  for  disk  dnves.  Tm-.e  is  .i 
commodity. 

I  can  envision  that  little  girl  walking  into  '.he  public 
libr:r\  wnh  the  following  requcsi 


I'm  doing  I  Khod  report  on  iht  ChaJImtrr  diujltr  I  netd  a 
video  clip  of  Ihe  aploiion.  >  lound  biie  of  Richanl  Fc^nman 
eipliimnt  the  0-nn(  proUcm.  kxtw  neat  graphici  fnrn  .N'aSA, 
oh,  and  maybe  Kxne  vinuil  reality  mock-ups  of  the  shuttle 
interior.  Can  )t}u  pui  n  lU  on  this  floppy  disk  for  me.  I  know  it°i 
only  I  i  minutei  before  >t>u  dote,  but,  tf.,  t  had  band  pnc- 
lice 

Raoganalhan  for  ibc  1990s 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Ranpn- 
athan,  whose  basic  tenets  of  good  librananship  need  just  a 
little  updating  from  1931: 

In'ormiiion  is  for  use 

Evcrv  bii  of  infomuiio.i.  its  user 

Ever,  user,  hiv'hcr  bii  of  mformiiicn. 

Save  the  time  of  the  uk: 

\  network  is  a  trowii>|  crganism. 

^ntl  so  IS  ".he  publ.c  librarv  A  promising  I'uture  jaj:;j 
Ihe  public  librarv  that  can  be  proactive  rather  than  reactive 
to  lechnologv  Information  tcchnologv  is  dnvmg  the  fiiiiirc, 
and  librarians  should  be  at  the  wheel.  It  is  lo  be  hoped  thai 
the  new  administration  in  Washing'.on  a  ill  provide  !hc  I'ccI 
to  get  us  going. 


A  Guide  to  Intemet/NREN 


McOurc.  ChirVs  R  .t  others.  Publie  Li- 
hrarits  and  Iho  I.NTERNE'r/.VRE.N: 
N«>»  ChallcnRcs.  .Sc"  Opporlunilies. 
IS9:  JSp.  S15  a-p.cs  of  ihis  study  ni,iy 
',  be  ordered  from  ihc  Publicaiion  OlVice, 
School  of  Informai;cn  Studies.  Svracuse 
L"nivcrsiiv.  Svricuio.  .NY  I324J-IIOO. 
3I3-S4j;9ll 

;  US.  .v>'aiional  Cciv.f.iisi.on  on  Libr.mes 

■  and  Infocmaiica  Science  (NCLIS).    Re- 
•  port  10  the  Ofncf  nf  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  on  Library  and  Inrorma- 

I  lion  Services  Roles  in  the  .National 
I  Research  and  Educaiion  ,\elv<ork.  25p 
i  This  docun-.cm  suir.mariics  ihc  .-csulis  of 
I  ,in  open  forum  c.n  NRE."vJ.  Topics  include 

■  I'uRdiag.  chargir.;  I'X  use.  coinnwrcial  ac- 
;  cess,  protection  of  miclleciual  propeny. 
I  and  more.  A  limned  number  of  copies  are 
I  available  from  NCLIS  at    III    1  Sih  St. 

NW,  Suite  310.  Washington.  DC  ;0036; 
;o:-254.J100. 

Grand  Challcnccs  1993:  High  Perfor- 
mance Computing  and  Communications. 
6Sp.  The  Tell  Booi<  (because  of  its  color) 
provides  a  I'arsigh'.ed  vision  for  invrst- 
ment  in  technology  but  also  recognizes  ihe 
importance  of  human  resources  and  appli- 
cations ihit  serve  major  national  needs. 
The  invrsimeni  v^-Ui  bnnj  both  economic 
and  social  div  idends.  Requests  for  copies 
of  this  document  should  go  to:  Federal 
Coonlinaiing  Council  for  Science.  Enti- 
neering  and  Technology.  Committee  on 
Physical.  .Mathemaiicat.  and  Engineering 
Sciences,  c/o  Naiional  Scici.ce  Founda- 
tion, Computer  and  Information  Science 


ard  En5;rei:nnj  Dirccioraic,  I  SIX)  G  Si 
NW.  Wsjhinjton,  DC  205iO. 

Carl  K:d;o  operates  an  tvcellent  electron- 
ic .-esource  ofdocuments  peruining  to  .ie- 
ademic  freedom,  the  Library  Bill  of 
Rights  .md  similar  policy  statciiKiiis 
Those  vMh  Internet  access  may  use  file 
transfer  protocol  (FTP)  to  hpclTo-j 
(193  SS  l-I-l  J)  Login  as  anonymous.  U5C 
votr  nct.vork  address  as  the  password 
The  documents  are  in  ihe  puWacadciire 
direeior. 

Further  Reading 

Kehoo.  Bavid.in.  Zen  and  the  .\rt  of  the 
Inierncl:  a  Beginner's  Guide.  2d  cd. 
PrcniiecHall  1993.  index  ISB."^  0-13- 
01077S-6  $22.  The  first  edition  is  avail- 
able free  from  many  FTP  sites  (sec  be- 
low). This  version  has  about  30  pages  of 
new  niatcnal  and  corrects  various  minor 
errors  in  ihe  first  edition.  This  was  the 
docunicri  of  choice  for  learning  about  In- 
lemci.  To  FTP  Zen:  fip.uu  net 
(137  39  I  9]  in  /incl/  doc  ftp.cs.  tonjnio. 
cdu  [I2S.10O.3.6.)  in  pub/zen  fip.cs.  wi- 
dcner.edu  [147.31  254.132)  in  pub/zcn  as 
zen-l  0  tar  Z.  zcn-1  OPS  ftp  sura,  net 
[123.167  254.179)  in  pub/nic  as  zen- 
I.OPS 

ICrol,  Ed.  The  Whole  Inlemel  User's 
Guide  &  Catalog.  0"Reilly  &.  Assocs. 
1992.  ISBN  1-56592-025-2.  $24  95.  This 
IS  a  comprehensive  guide  to  how  ihe  net- 
work works,  ihc  domain  name  system,  ac- 
ceptable use,  securily,  and  oihcr  issues. 
Chapiers    on     lelnet/remolc    lofcin,     Tdc 


iransfer  pro'.ocol.  .iml  E-.i:ail  e<;'.:  -.  vr-  ' 
ror  mess-iges,  special  siiuii.or.s.  a-J    'Ix.- 
arcana.  Archie,  Gopher.  N'eiNc  •»  \'-  MS 
WWW.  and  troubleshcoimg  cac  i        .•  i 
chapicr  in  this  well-wmiei  boo'n 

L'.Quey.  Traccy  i  I  <-'  Rytr  fhsr  Inter-  \ 
net  Companion:  A  Beginner's  Guide  to  ' 
Global     Nctoorking.      \i;d:ser.-W..Vc\.  ' 

i>92  biNic^  indcv  ISBN  0-:m-*;:;4.  ■ 

6  pap.  SIO 95.  Bejmning  wiih  a  r'r.-t  >irj  ! 
bv  Vice  Preiideni  Al  Gore,  this  boek  l•^>.  - 
v:Je$  an  ol":en-humo:oi.s  e\p!ar.::..-ri  y-i 
l^c  crgins  of  Intcniei,  .vceepiable  -<c.  '•a-  ; 
s.cs    of   E-mail,    r.ciiqucr.e.    cnliT-^:    rc- 
sojrccs.    transfcmnj    i:il'orrr.;'.:ci.    .iiij  j 
I'lndipg   E-mail    addresses.    The    !.i   the  I 
K.no'.v  guide  prov  ides  backgro'j.-.d  en  In-  | 
icmet  legends.  orja.Tvations,  scejr.iy  is- 
sues, and  how  lo  get  connected 

Poily.  Jean  .\rmour  Surfing  the  Inlvrnci 
2.0.  An  enihusiasuc  lour  of  selccicd  Inter- 
net resources,  elecironic  senals.  listscrv 
discussion  groups,  service  providers, 
manuals  and  guides,  and  more.  Available 
V  la  anoo>TTious  FTP  from  >>rv'SERN'ET. 
org  (192.77.173.2)  in  the  directory 
/pub/resourccs/guides  surfing  the  inter- 
net.2.0ut. 

Tcnnani,  Roy  &.  others.  Crossing  the  In- 
ternet 'Threshold:  An  InslruciiontI 
Handbook.  Library  Solutions  Pr,  2137 
Oregon  St..  Berkeley,  CA  94705;  510-341- 
2636;  FAX  510-841-2926.  1993.  ISBN  1- 
S82208-01-3.  S45.  A  cookbook  to  run 
your  own  Internet  training  sessions  vviih 
real-world  examples. 
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Chairman  Rose.  On  page  5  of  your  statement  you  talk  about  the 
Information  Homestead  Act.  I  like  that.  But  in  the  days  of  the  rail- 
road settlement,  railroad  land  grants  were  given  to  the  railroads  if 
they  would  go  lay  the  track  down;  right? 

Ms.  Hatch.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Rose.  Every  other  section,  or  something  like  that. 

Ms.  Hatch.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Rose.  You  say  this  should  be  the  Information  Home- 
stead Act.  That  it  would  have  two  parts,  fiber-ax,  a  two-way  video 
access  to  the  library  wall  and  a  reserve  set  of  fibers  and  a  vast 
band  width  to  provide  free  access  to  local,  State,  and  etcetera. 

What  is  in  it  for  them?  Will  they  be  given  title  to  the  libraries 
for  doing  that?  What  will  they  get? 

Ms.  Hatch.  What  the  libraries  get?  What  they  do? 

Chairman  Rose.  What  are  the  railroads  going  to  get  out  of  laying 
this  fiber?  There  was  a  carrot  in  the  railroad  act.  What  is  the 
carrot?  We  have  to  create  one,  I  guess? 

Ms.  Hatch.  The  carrot  is  twofold.  One  is  those  local  libraries  will 
invest  time  to  help  train  potential  users.  They  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  create  local  databases  of  information  that  people 
know  they  need. 

Right  now  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  Federal  information 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  constituents  in  our  area,  they  feel 
like  they  have  already  paid  to  create.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  it 
again  to  either  get  it  or  to  have  someone  sell  it  back  to  them. 

Chairman  Rose.  That  was  kind  of  what  I  had  in  mind  with  the 
WINDO  bill. 

Ms.  Hatch.  That  is  right.  That  is  exactly  the  idea. 

Also,  if  you  are  going  to  create  an  audience  for  this  information 
personally,  we  have  seen  it  work.  If  we  put  on  local  data,  they  will 
come  in  to  use  that.  They  know  they  need  it.  We  can  show  them 
what  else  is  there. 

Chairman  Rose.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  enough  fiber  optic 
cable  in  places  around  the  country  that  you  would  have  something 
to  connect  the  line  to  that  went  from  the  library? 

Ms.  Hatch.  If  you  read  this  Time  magazine  article  included  in 
the  testimony,  two  major  developments  have  happened.  One,  com- 
panies are  putting  fiber  in  the  ground  very  rapidly  because  that  is 
what  allows  this  interactive  capability,  which  they  understand  how 
powerful  that  is. 

Chairman  Rose.  Who  does?  Cable  companies? 

Ms.  Hatch.  Cable  companies,  television  companies,  both. 

Chairman  Rose.  But  not  phone  companies.  The  president  of  Cor- 
ning came  to  see  me  not  too  long  ago  because  one  of  their  biggest 
fiber  optic  plants  is  down  in  Wilmington.  He  said,  "We  need  help 
encouraging  the  telephone  companies  to  get  into  spending  the  re- 
sources." 

Ms.  Hatch.  In  our  area  we  have  a  number  of  cooperative-like 
REAs  for  telephone,  because  the  large  phone  providers  are  not  in- 
terested in  coming  in  to  rural  areas.  They  invested  heavily  in  fiber. 
That  is  how  we  have  this  interactive  technology  available  to  us  in 
our  area. 
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But  there  is  a  second  development  that  is  very  important.  Until 
recently,  it  was  believed  that  the  copper,  coaxial  cable  out  there — 
right,  could  not  carry  the  interactive  video. 

Chairman  Rose.  But  it  can. 

Ms.  Hatch.  Now  it  can. 

Chairman  Rose.  All  right. 

Ms.  Hatch.  So  as  that  technology  is  being  introduced  and  phone 
companies  are  scrambling  right  now  to  make  that  retrofitting 
available  so  they  can  use  this  interactive  capability,  if  we  can  en- 
courage them  strongly  to  make  that  available,  if  they  pass  by  a 
school  or  a  public  library  or  academic  institution,  they  can  do  it  as 
part  of  that  installation  process,  and  build  it  into  their  business 
plan. 

Chairman  Rose.  Well,  one  of  the  biggest  benefactors  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  terms  of  contributions  has  a  company  that  he 
has  informed  me  about  that  makes  this  electronic  equipment  in  the 
State  of  California,  these  electronic  devices  with  touch  screens  and 
printers  and  several  sizes  or  types  of  laser  disks  in  it  are  being 
used  to  file  unemployment  claims  and  all  kinds  of  things  in  public 
buildings  at  the  cost  of  about  $5  apiece  where  the  personal  inter- 
view would  cost  $150  apiece.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  people  wanting  to 
get  in  this  business  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  on  top  of  that,  too,  in 
the  library. 

Any  questions  by  anyone  here? 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Billington  a  question.  One  of  the  things  that  you 
talked  about  and  these  ladies  have  mentioned  in  various  ways,  you 
said,  "The  evolving  electronic  marketplace  is  one  of  rapid  obsoles- 
cence, systems  incompatibility,  lack  of  standards,  user-unfriendli- 
ness, and  dazzling  applications  that  may  have  little  practical  use." 

Could  the  Library  of  Congress  act  as  a  clearinghouse  where  State 
and  local  communities  can  get  up-to-date  information  on  electronic 
networks,  the  newest,  the  most  user-friendly  software  and  other  in- 
novations in  information  dissemination? 

It  occurs  to  me  somebody  needs  to  fill  that  role,  if  you  all  might 
take  a  look  at  that. 

Dr.  Billington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to. 

Chairman  Rose.  I  thank  this  panel  very  much  and  I  appreciate 
all  the  hard  work  and  effort  you  took  to  get  here  and  to  bring  us 
these  excellent  statements. 

Panel  No.  3  consists  of  Mr.  Robert  Fisher  from  my  District,  direc- 
tor of  the  Robeson  County  Public  Library  in  Lumberton,  NC;  Mr. 
George  Smith,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Alaska  State  Library;  and 
Ms.  Constance  Cooke,  director  of  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York,  quite  possibly  in  Congressman  Manton's  district, 
another  important  Member  of  our  Joint  Committee. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Fisher,  will  you  proceed? 
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STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  ROBERT  FISHER,  DIRECTOR,  ROBESON 
COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  LUMBERTON,  NC;  MR.  GEORGE 
SMITH,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  ALASKA  STATE  LIBRARY;  AND  MS. 
CONSTANCE  COOKE,  DIRECTOR,  QUEENS  BOROUGH  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY, NEW  YORK  CITY 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  FISHER 

Mr.  Fisher.  Robeson  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  North 
CaroHna.  With  949  square  miles,  it  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
State.  Interstate  95  divides  the  county  east  and  west  and  the 
Lumber  River  divides  it  north  and  south,  but  vvith  a  government 
older  than  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  been  united  for  over 
200  years. 

More  than  half  of  its  people  live  in  unincorporated  areas.  Its 
largest  city,  Lumberton,  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  18,000. 
There  are  6  other  towns  ranging  in  size  from  1,900  to  3,800  people. 
There  are  3  major  ethnic  groups:  Native  Americans  comprise  38.5 
percent  of  the  population;  African- Americans  account  for  25  per- 
cent; and  36  percent  of  the  population  is  white. 

It  has  the  fifth  highest  tax  rate  in  the  State  and  ranks  96th  of 
100  counties  in  per  capita  income.  It  has  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  State  and  over  50  percent  of  its  children  are 
born  to  single  mothers.  According  to  the  latest  census,  21  percent 
of  its  citizens  are  eligible  for  medicaid  and  24  percent  live  in  pover- 
ty. The  State  is  considering  taking  over  the  school  system. 

The  economy  is  highly  agricultural  and  relies  heavily  on  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Moody's  and  Standard  and  Poor's  gives  the  county  a 
financial  rating  of  A. 

Our  agricultural  agent  states  that  the  estimated  gross  income  for 
agricultural  products  was  $142  million.  Tobacco,  a  labor-intensive 
crop,  accounted  for  $51  million,  over  one-third  of  the  total.  The 
next  highest  segment  of  the  agriculture  income  was  the  poultry  in- 
dustry with  $19,600,000. 

The  Robeson  County  Public  Library  has  libraries  in  6  of  our  com- 
munities. We  also  have  a  24-year-old  bookmobile  that  travels 
around  the  county  2  days  a  week,  if  it  is  running.  It  has  recently 
had  several  major  mechanical  problems  that  forced  us  to  suspend 
service  for  weeks  while  it  was  being  repaired.  It  is  so  old  the 
garage  has  difficulty  finding  parts  to  fix  it. 

The  needs  of  our  library  system  are  many.  Of  our  6  libraries, 
only  2  are  in  buildings  constructed  as  libraries.  Three  are  in  struc- 
tures intend  to  be  used  as  banks.  We  have  2  of  those  only  through 
the  generosity  of  Southern  National  Bank.  The  6th  is  in  a  rented 
storefront. 

Our  library  system  is  25  years  old.  The  method  we  use  to  check 
out  books  and  account  for  them  is  older  than  that.  A  computerized 
system  would  vastly  increase  the  value  and  accessibility  of  our 
book  and  material  collection.  We  are  currently  conducting  a  fund 
drive  to  try  to  purchase  a  computerized  circulation  system. 

In  the  future,  I  can  see  a  database  containing  the  material  collec- 
tions of  the  public  library,  the  local  community  college,  the  local 
State  university,  and  the  public  school  system's  libraries.  There  is 
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no  reason  why  an  individual  could  not  use  their  own  personal  com- 
puter to  determine  what  was  available  from  the  county  resources. 

Libraries  were  intended  to  make  books  available  to  our  citizens 
and  to  provide  information  to  those  who  need  it.  Because  of  reduc- 
tions in  funding  from  State  and  Federal  sources,  the  book  budget 
has  had  to  be  reduced  yearly  over  the  last  5  years.  However,  the 
LSCA  enrichment  grants  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  funds  for  our  book  budget.  They  amount  to  about  $12,000 
a  year  and  are  used  to  purchase  needed  books  for  all  our  county 
libraries.  Last  year,  a  clerical  position  was  eliminated  when  it 
became  vacant.  This  year  we  don't  know  if  we  will  have  the  funds 
to  replace  a  librarian  who  resigned  in  March.  Reduced  funding 
means  we  are  unable  to  provide  sufficient  books,  material,  and 
staff  time  to  people  using  our  libraries. 

There  are  73  library  systems  in  the  State.  Robeson  County  serves 
the  17th  largest  population.  Of  the  78  library  systems,  Robeson 
County  ranks  69th  in  local  support,  71st  in  personnel  expenses, 
62nd  in  staff  per  capita,  and  66th  in  the  number  of  books  per 
capita. 

Is  that  an  indictment  of  the  local  government  bodies  for  their 
lack  of  support?  No,  it  is  a  statement  concerning  their  lack  of  abili- 
ty to  support  our  libraries.  As  I  previously  stated,  Robeson  Coun- 
ty's tax  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  State,  but  90  percent  of 
county  taxes  has  to  be  used  in  ways  specified  by  State  and  Federal 
laws.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  will  consume  39.5  cents  of 
the  $.99  tax  rate.  The  school  system,  which  is  according  to  the 
State  inadequate,  will  receive  49  cents.  That  leaves  10  cents  for  all 
of  the  other  county  responsibilities.  The  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  tax  base  to  do  more  than  what  they  are  already  doing. 

Our  large  rural  county  needs  a  new  bookmobile  and  the  existing 
library  buildings  need  renovation.  There  are  matching  grants  avail- 
able to  the  State  library  to  help  obtain  a  bookmobile  and  to  help 
with  new  construction  and  renovation.  We  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain our  book  collection  nor  the  size  of  our  staff  There  are  no 
funds  to  match  a  grant.  We  see  the  need  to  keep  grants  on  a 
matching  basis.  We  feel  we  should  have  to  provide  some  of  the 
funds  if  we  are  to  receive  a  grant.  An  item  is  valued  more  highly  if 
we  work  for  it.  However,  a  system  could  be  developed  to  evaluate 
the  needs  and  resources  of  an  area  and  develop  a  formula  of 
matching  funds  on  those  bases. 

We  are  not  seeking  a  new  bookmobile  just  because  we  want  this 
year's  model  and  we  don't  want  a  computerized  system  because  ev- 
eryone else  has  one.  We  want  to  provide  our  citizens  with  good  li- 
brary service.  Ours  is  a  rural  county  of  105,000  people.  Most  do  not 
have  easy  access  to  a  local  public  library.  A  bookmobile  is  still  the 
best  answer  for  those  citizens.  The  bookmobile  can  be  connected  via 
computer  with  the  county  library  and  from  there  to  the  world,  but 
that  is  not  in  our  immediate  future.  That  computer  link  is  for  a 
system  with  the  resources  to  pay  for  it.  Our  local  challenge  is  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  replace  our  old  bookmobile  and  after  that 
concern  ourselves  with  attaining  the  current  technology  to  make  it 
a  roving  vehicle  of  information. 

The  Robeson  County  Public  Library  System  makes  much  of 
today's  technology.  New  books  are  ordered  through  the  library's  PC 
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and  a  program  that  links  us  with  the  book  wholesaler.  Catalog 
cards  are  sent  to  us  with  the  book  or  we  use  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' catologing  in  publication.  Reference  questions  are  answered 
using  the  existing  library  resources  whenever  possible,  but  we  sub- 
scribe to  a  service  that  allows  us  access  to  databases  all  over  the 
country. 

Interlibrary  loans  are  all  done  using  the  computer.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  inventorying  the  book  collection  and  sending  it  to  a 
State-run  program  to  convert  our  paper  listing  of  library  material 
to  magnetic  tape  records.  When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  informing  the  Nation  of  our  library  re- 
sources because  that  information  is  sent  to  OCLC. 

It  will  have  the  long-term  benefit  of  having  our  collection  on 
magnetic  tape  when  we  have  the  funds  to  automate. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  North  Carolina  information  network 
that  provides  our  citizens  with  State  government  contracts  and 
purchase  data,  legislative  summaries,  statistics,  and  other  informa- 
tion. Interlibrary  loans,  the  project  to  place  our  records  on  magnet- 
ic tape,  and  the  North  Carolina  information  network  all  receive 
funding  from  LSCA  grants.  Without  this  funding,  we  would  not  be 
converting  to  magnetic  tape. 

There  would  be  no  North  Carolina  information  network,  and  we 
would  possibly  be  charging  individuals  to  use  the  interlibrary  loan 
service. 

The  philosophical  question  and  possibly  the  moral  question  is:  Do 
we  deserve  a  library  that  can  provide  the  citizens  of  Robeson 
County  with  the  informational  resources  that  are  available  to  resi- 
dents in  more  wealthy  communities? 

We  live  in  an  economically  depressed  area.  Yet  our  citizens  are 
hard-working  people  who  pay  their  taxes  and  want  the  best  for 
their  children.  A  library  system  that  provides  the  right  kind  of  in- 
formation and  books  enables  people  to  improve  their  lives.  An  ade- 
quate library  system  is  as  important  to  the  mind  of  an  individual 
as  an  adequate  diet  is  to  the  body.  The  body  might  continue  to  live, 
but  it  will  not  develop  to  its  potential  without  the  proper  nourish- 
ment. A  business  might  remain  open,  but  it  can  flourish  with  the 
use  of  the  kind  of  information  found  in  the  local  library. 

Despite  all  of  our  economic  problems,  we  strive  for  excellence  in 
library  service.  Students  at  all  grade  levels  know  they  are  welcome 
and  can  find  some  piece  of  information  that  will  help  them.  People 
of  all  ages  and  economic  strata  come  to  our  libraries  for  novels, 
gardening  books,  automobile  repair  manuals,  and  cookbooks.  Busi- 
ness people  know  where  to  find  that  address  they  need.  Account- 
ants send  clients  to  us  for  Federal  and  out-of-State  income  tax 
forms.  Investment  clubs  study  our  resources. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  genealogy  libraries  in  the  State.  The 
children  use  our  libraries  year  round  and  enjoy  participating  in  the 
summer  reading  programs  and  story  hours.  The  Music  Committee's 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  series  is  in  its  25th  year,  is  free  to  the 
public,  and  brings  world-renowned  musicians  to  Robeson  County 
without  using  library  funds. 

Our  libraries  have  excellent  staffs  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  dedicated  to  helping  people  find  the  information  they  seek.  Be- 
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cause  of  their  commitment,  we  have  a  brighter  outlook  for  the 
coming  years. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  for  funds  to  run  our  library  system. 
The  people  of  our  county  are  proud  of  their  libraries  and  will  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  them  open.  I  am  here  to  mention  the  inequality 
that  exists  among  local  libraries  due  to  the  inequality  of  tax  bases. 
Our  citizens  need  information  if  they  are  to  function  and  succeed 
in  this  era.  We  are  proud  of  our  libraries,  but  we  see  that  they  are 
lacking. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  deputy  director  Alaska  State  Library.  Do  you 
live  in  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Smith.  Juneau. 

Chairman  Rose.  Glad  to  have  you.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  SMITH 

Mr.  Smith.  Chairman  Rose,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  testify.  To  understand  any  aspect  of  life  in 
Alaska,  including  library  service,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  un- 
derstanding of  our  geography. 

While  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  libraries  in  Alaska  are  the 
same  as  those  that  one  would  find  in  other  states,  they  are  magni- 
fied by  the  extremes  of  climate,  culture,  geography  and  costs.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  heard  our  own  Senator  Stevens  speak  often  and 
eloquently  about  our  State's  uniqueness. 

Alaska  covers  over  half  a  million  square  miles  and  it  is  larger 
than  the  three  largest  States  of  Texas,  California  and  Montana 
combined  with  room  left  over  to  fit  in  the  6  smallest  States.  This 
vast  area  is  populated,  however,  by  only  550,000  people. 

Two-thirds  of  them  live  in  or  around  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and 
Juneau,  but  the  remaining  third  are  scattered  around  the  State  in 
more  than  300  communities,  many  of  them  very  isolated. 

In  spite  of  its  size,  Alaska,  because  of  its  geography  and  special 
conditions,  has  approximately  the  same  number  of  road  miles  as 
Vermont.  Few  communities  are  connected  by  a  road  system.  Most, 
including  the  State  capital,  are  accessible  only  by  air  or  boat.  The 
distance  from  Juneau  to  Barrow  is  more  than  1,400  miles  and  the 
cost  of  a  round-trip  ticket  between  those  2  cities  is  greater  than  my 
cost  of  getting  here  today  to  testify. 

There  are  90  public  libraries  in  Alaska.  Only  3  serve  populations 
of  more  than  25,000.  More  than  35  serve  communities  of  fewer 
than  500  people.  Two-thirds  of  our  communities  with  public  librar- 
ies have  absolutely  no  road  access  to  any  other  community.  Even 
though  Alaska  has  the  third  highest  State  per  capita  support  of 
public  libraries,  the  budgets  of  most  of  them  are  minimal  because 
of  their  small  population  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  55  of  our  90  public  libraries  operate  with  less 
than  $25,000  a  year.  $25,000  doesn't  fund  adequate  library  service 
any  place  in  the  country  and  certainly  not  in  rural  Alaska  where 
costs  are  extremely  high.  Heating  for  an  800-square-foot  library 
can  easily  cost  over  $3,000  a  year.  Construction  costs  range  frorn  2 
to  4  times  that  of  construction  in  the  lower  48  States.  So  the  high 
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costs  do  not  leave  much  money  for  developing  good  library  collec- 
tions in  most  of  our  rural  libraries. 

Therefore,  they  tend  to  be  very  small  and  often  out-of-date  collec- 
tions. Unlike  other  States,  however,  patrons  in  these  communities 
cannot  jump  in  a  car  to  drive  to  the  next  town  to  find  a  larger, 
more  up-to-date  library  collection.  In  spite  of  the  costs  and  difficul- 
ties of  providing  library  services  in  rural  Alaska,  it  is  crucial  that 
it  be  done. 

In  order  to  assist  in  this  development,  the  State  has  taken  an  un- 
usual approach  to  public  library  assistance.  Unlike  other  States 
that  provide  per  capita  support  to  their  public  libraries,  Alaska 
provides  its  funds  based  on  the  outlets.  Therefore,  a  library  serving 
200  people  can  receive  as  much  State  funding  as  the  city  serving 
20,000  people. 

Although  State  funds  alone  are  not  adequate  to  operate  an  effec- 
tive public  library,  the  program  is  attractive  to  those  communities 
with  very  few  paying  jobs  and  the  service  is  certainly  crucial.  In  an 
effort  to  develop  efficient  and  adequate  library  services,  the  State 
encourages  combined  school  public  libraries  in  the  rural  areas. 
This  incidentally  is  a  concept  that  is  generally  discouraged  in  other 
States  by  the  library  communities. 

The  State  must  also  invest  very  heavily  in  training.  In  addition 
to  providing  continuing  education  opportunities  to  those  who  have 
professional  training,  we  must  develop  very  special  courses  for 
those  operating  the  small  rural  libraries  who  are  usually  volun- 
teers or  minimally  paid  staff  members.  Some  of  our  courses  are  ac- 
tually taught  via  teleconferencing. 

Many  of  the  communities  I  have  described  are  Native.  While 
there  is  little  tradition  of  library  service  in  these  communities, 
many  have  discovered  in  the  public  library  a  means  to  help  pre- 
serve their  cultures  and  traditions.  I  might  mention  that  while 
LSCA  Title  IV  has  assisted  in  the  support  of  Native  libraries,  it  has 
not  always  worked  particularly  well  because  of  lack  of  partnership 
between  State  and  Federal  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  adequate  library  service  to  all  Alaskans,  li- 
braries of  all  types  have  pooled  their  talents  and  resources  for 
years.  This  sense  of  cooperation  long  predates  the  multi-type  coop- 
eration that  we  now  find  fashionable  today  nationwide  in  most 
States.  In  Alaska,  we  believe  that  the  health  and  vitality  of  a 
single  library  affects  the  entire  network.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  support  for  the  library  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  its  services  sends  a  message  to  other 
governmental  entities.  That  support  also  directly  affects  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  libraries  in  Alaska. 

Our  State's  libraries  receive  enormous  benefit  from  the  Library 
of  Congress'  cataloging  services.  Alaskans  benefit  also  from  the 
support  of  the  National  Library  Services  for  the  Blind.  The  State  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Center  for  the  Book.  Very  importantly,  the 
State  library  was  a  pilot  Member  of  the  LC  Direct  Project.  We  now 
receive  on-line  access  to  many  of  the  resources  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  As  the  reference  center  for  the  State  government,  the 
Alaska  State  Library  relies  very  heavily  on  this  service. 

The  argument  that  the  goals  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  are  met  is  simply  inconceivable  to  those  of  us  in 
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Alaska.  We  are  a  young  State  with  extraordinary  needs  and  chal- 
lenges and  in  many  ways  we  are  very  similar  to  a  Third  World 
country. 

I  can  be  proud  of  State  support  of  the  libraries,  but  I  can  also  say 
that  it  is  not  enough.  There  is  still  a  role  for  Federal  support. 

Since  Dr.  Billington  was  here  today,  I  thought  that  I  would  just 
close  with  a  personal  comment.  About  20  years  ago,  I  was  complet- 
ing a  doctoral  dissertation  on  17th  century  Thai  history  and  found 
I  was  in  desperate  need  of  a  late  17th  century  book  published  in 
France.  I  went  to  my  university  library  and  asked  them  to  get  it 
for  me  on  interlibrary  loan.  The  librarian  looked  at  me  and  said 
"This  is  a  very  old  book.  We  doubt  that  anybody  is  going  to  lend 
it."  About  2  weeks  later,  they  called  me  up  and  said  "The  book  is 
here." 

I  picked  it  up  and  it  was  a  reprint  edition  of  that  particular  book 
from  the  1680s;  it  was  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  That  ini- 
pressed  me  and  shortly  after  finishing  my  doctorate,  I  entered  a  li- 
brary degree  program  and  I  am  here  today  as  a  librarian.  I  don't 
know  if  that  experience  was  the  reason,  but  I  certainly  remem- 
bered it. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  George  Smith,  Deputy  Director,  Alaska  State  Library 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members,  I  am  George  Smith,  deputy  director  of  the 
Alaska  Division  of  Libraries,  Archives  and  Museums. 

The  library  experience  of  cooperation  and  sharing  across  governmental  lines 
should  stand  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  government.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  cer- 
tainly helped  to  set  this  example.  I  would  like  to  begin  my  testimony  today  with  a 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  the  Library  of  Congress  even  to  distant  States  like 
Alaska.  First  and  foremost,  libraries  throughout  the  State  receive  enormous  benefit 
from  the  Library  of  Congress'  cataloging  services.  In  a  library  resource  poor  State, 
such  as  Alaska,  these  services  provide  basic  access  to  materials.  Alaskans  across  the 
State  benefit  from  the  support  of  the  National  Library  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Handicapped.  Alaska  has  affiliated  with  the  Center  for  the  Book  and  benefits  from 
the  increased  visibility  of  books  and  libraries.  Alaska  also  participates  in  LC  s  ex- 
change program. 

The  State  library  was  a  pilot  member  of  the  LC  Direct  project.  We  now  receive 
on-line  access  to  many  of  the  resources  of  LC.  As  the  reference  center  for  State  gov- 
ernment, the  Alaska  State  Library  relies  heavily  on  research  provided  by  LC. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Alaska  State  Library  is  development  of 
library  services  statewide.  To  understand  any  aspect  of  life  in  Alaska,  including  li- 
brary service,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  understanding  of  our  geography.  I  am 
certain  you  have  heard  Senator  Stevens  speak,  often  and  eloquently  of  the  unique 
nature  of  the  State.  I  need  to  preface  my  remarks  today  by  first  setting  the  stage 
because,  while  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  libraries  in  Alaska  are  the  same  as 
other  States,  they  are  magnified  by  the  extremes  of  climate,  culture  and  geography. 

Alaska  covers  over  half  a  million  square  miles  and  is  larger  than  the  3  largest 
States  (Texas,  California,  Montana)  combined  with  room  left  over  to  throw  in  the  6 
smallest  States.  This  vast  area  is  populated  by  only  550,000  residents,  45  percent  of 
the  population  lives  in  Anchorage.  There  are  approximately  75,000  residents  in 
Fairbanks  and  30,000  in  Juneau.  The  remaining  200,000  are  scattered  among  more 
than  200  communities. 

Very  few  communities  are  connected  by  a  road  system.  Alaska  has  approximately 
the  same  number  of  road  miles  as  Vermont.  The  only  way  in  or  out  of  the  State 
capital  is  by  boat  or  plane.  The  majority  of  rural  communities  are  many  miles  from 
the  nearest  neighbor  and  accessible  only  by  air  or  water.  The  distance  from  Juneau 
to  Anchorage  is  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  Indianapolis  and  DC;  Juneau  to 
Barrow  is  more  than  1,400  air  miles  and  a  ticket  costs  more  than  my  travel  here 
today  from  Juneau.  A  recent  trip  for  one  of  our  library  consultants  to  help  two 
small  libraries  in  the  Aleutians  cost  more  than  $2,400  airfare  from  Anchorage. 
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At  $25  per  capita,  Alaska  has  the  third  highest  State  support  for  pubHc  libraries 
in  the  country.  Alaskans  in  the  3  urban  areas  use  libraries  only  slightly  more  than 
in  other  States.  However,  in  Alaska's  smaller  communities  circulation  is  2  to  5 
times  the  national  average. 

There  are  90  public  libraries  in  Alaska.  Only  3  serve  populations  of  more  than 
25,000.  More  than  35  of  the  libraries  serve  communities  of  fewer  than  500  people. 
Two-thirds  have  no  road  access  to  any  other  community.  Budgets  for  these  libraries, 
even  with  Alaska's  high  per  capita  support,  are  minimal.  Nine  libraries  have  a  total 
operating  budget  of  $5,000,  funded  entirely  from  State  funds.  Twenty-six  libraries 
have  budgets  between  $5,000  and  $13,600.  Another  20  libraries  operate  with 
amounts  between  $13,600  and  $25,000.  Fifty-five  of  the  90  libraries  operate  with  less 
than  $25,000. 

Twenty-Five  thousand  dollars  doesn't  fund  adequate  library  service  anj^jlace  in 
the  country  and  certainly  not  in  rural  Alaska  where  costs  are  extremely  high.  "The 
librarian  in  Moose  Pass  who  recently  assessed  her  collection  provided  the  following 
information: 

"The  physical  condition  overall  is  fair.  Almost  all  of  the  books  are  in  good 
shape.  Unfortunately,  most  are  20  to  30  years  old.  We  have  nothing  in  the  way 
of  auto  repair  manuals,  secretarial  skills  or  veterinary  medicine.  However, 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  books  on  dog  training.  Twenty  or  more  years  old,  of 
course. 

We  do  have  a  nice  Popular  Science  "Home  Handyman  Encyclopedia"  set, 
dated  1961!  Also,  we  have  "The  Illustrated  Space  Encyclopedia"  from  1965  and 
the  1959  "Year  Book  of  Agriculture." 

The  greatest  weakness  by  far  is  in  the  610's.  A  patron  who  is  diabetic  pointed 
these  books  out  to  me,  a  book  titled  "Diabetes  As  A  Way  of  Live"  published  in 
1964  and  "Living  With  Diabetes"  published  in  1958.  These  are  all  we  have  on 
the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  this  story  is  all  too  common  to  rural  isolated  libraries.  Patrons  in 
these  communities  cannot  drive  to  the  next  town  to  find  a  larger  more  up-to-date 
collection.  The  State  invests  heavily  in  interlibrary  loan  but  it  doesn't  begin  to  meet 
the  needs  of  either  rural  or  urban  residents. 

The  State  provides  a  basic  public  library  assistance  grant  of  $5,000  to  any  library 
open  ten  (10)  hours  a  week,  forty-eight  (48)  weeks  a  year.  The  State  also  matches, 
dollar  for  dollar,  local  support  up  to  another  $5,000.  For  the  last  several  years,  how- 
ever, the  State's  matching  support  has  been  prorated  at  approximately  70  percent. 
Alaska  faces  the  problem  of  losing  a  few  weak  public  libraries  each  year,  only  to 
gain  a  few  new  ones,  usually  weak.  Although  State  funds  are  not  adequate  to  oper- 
ate an  effective  public  library,  the  program  is  attractive  to  those  communities  with 
few  paying  jobs.  For  more  than  40  percent  of  the  public  libraries.  State  support  ac- 
counts for  70  percent  or  more  of  their  budgets. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  higher  and  more  stable  base  of  funding  and  for  more 
materials,  training  is  a  critical  issue.  As  you  can  imagine,  these  small  libraries  are 
run  by  volunteers  or  minimally  paid  off  with  no  library  experience.  The  State  li- 
brary invests  heavily  in  training,  but  distances  and  the  expense  of  travel  effect  our 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  libraries.  The  State  library  provides  annual  train- 
ing sessions  in  each  region  of  the  State.  These  have  been  effective  for  libraries  with 
a  stable  staff,  but  stability  is  the  exception  in  libraries  with  volunteers  or  poorly 
paid  staff.  Courses  are  offered  via  the  teleconferencing  network.  However,  teaching 
over  the  telephone  is  difficult,  especially  courses  such  as  cataloging  or  how  to  do 
children's  story  hours. 

Many  of  the  small  communities  I  have  described  are  Native.  While  there  is  no 
tradition  of  library  service  in  these  communities,  they  have  discovered  in  the  public 
library  a  means  to  help  preserve  their  cultures  and  traditions.  While  LSCA  Title  IV 
has  assisted  in  the  support  of  Native  libraries,  it  has  not  worked  effectively  in 
Alaska.  It  won't  be  effective  until  some  partnership  is  established  between  State 
and  federal  efforts.  ,,r,., 

Alaska  has  16  combined  school /public  libraries,  more  than  any  other  State.  While 
we  have  had  mixed  success  with  this  approach,  it  is  still  preferable  in  small  commu- 
nities that  cannot  afford  2  libraries.  Successful  combined  programs  operate  in  areas 
with  strong  support  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  where  there  is  some  sta- 
bility of  school  staff.  However,  in  many  rural  communities,  administrators  turn  over 
every  year.  Even  more  disturljing,  school  libraries  are  not  mandated  in  Alaska  and 
many  rural  schools  and  communities  operate  without  any  library  resources. 

I  have  outlined  the  difficulties  facing  public  libraries  in  Alaska.  Let  me  talk  for  a 
moment  about  what  is  right.  The  State  does  support  libraries;  not  enough,  but  much 
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more  than  many  States.  Local  support  for  libraries  is  good.  Unfortunately,  many 
communities  do  not  now  have  and  may  never  have,  a  tax  base  to  generate  revenue, 
but  support  is  still  there.  In  Gustavus,  a  community  of  258  with  no  local  govern- 
ment, local  support  for  the  library  is  $3,500  a  year.  The  community  holds  raffles, 
bake  sales  and  numerous  other  creative  fund  raisers  to  match  State  funds  and  pro- 
vide for  services. 

Alaskan  libraries  were  cooperating  at  all  levels  before  multitype  cooperation  was 
fashionable.  In  Alaska  we  believe  that  the  health  and  vitality  of  a  single  library  af- 
fects the  entire  network. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  support  for  the  library 
and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  its  services  sends  a  message  to  other  govern- 
mental entities.  That  support  also  directly  affects  the  health  and  vitality  of  libraries 
nationwide,  right  down  to  small  libraries  in  Alaska. 

The  argument  that  the  goals  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
met  is  simply  inconceivable  to  those  of  us  in  Alaska  and  throughout  the  West. 
Alaska  is  a  young  State  with  extraordinary  needs  and  challenges.  I  can  be  proud  of 
the  State  support  for  libraries,  but  I  can  also  say  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  the 
State  cannot  do  it  alone. 

In  Alaska  this  year,  the  State  library  and  the  library  association  are  talking 
about  putting  our  values  into  action.  If  we  are  to  put  meaning  into  the  rhetoric  that 
children  are  important,  that  reading  is  fundamental,  that  a  literate  populous  is  nec- 
essary in  a  democratic  society,  that  we  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  information 
age  to  succeed  and  prosper,  then  we  must  deliver  the  message  that  libraries  are  fun- 
damental and  Federal  support  is  essential. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today. 

Chairman  Rose.  Ms.  Constance  Cooke,  the  director  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Public  Library  in  New  York  and  I  recognize  Mr.  Manton 
for  any  comments  he  may  Uke  to  make  before  she  begins. 

Mr.  Manton.  I  will  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come Ms.  Cooke,  an  old  friend,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  a  lot 
about  the  unique  situation  that  the  library  system  in  Queens  finds 
itself  in,  in  a  very  rapidly  changing  demographic  situation  in 
Queens,  with  the  arrival  of  new  immigrants  and  new  languages 
spoken,  and  without  further  ado,  I  am  happy  to  recognize  Con- 
stance Cooke. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONSTANCE  COOKE 

Ms.  Cooke.  Thank  you.  The  Queens  Borough  Public  Library  en- 
compasses 62  branches  and  a  central  library  serving  a  community 
of  nearly  2  million  people.  The  typical  user  of  the  library  may  be  a 
Spanish-speaking  mother  who  learns  to  read  to  her  preschool  child 
at  the  central  library's  children's  room;  a  retiree  enrolled  in  college 
who  gets  help  in  learning  how  to  study;  a  mother  unable  to  afford 
child  care  who  establishes  a  home-based  business  with  the  help  of 
the  Library's  Business  Collection;  an  African- American  who  ad- 
vances from  janitor  to  supervisor  after  he  learns  to  read  at  the  li- 
brary's Adult  Learning  Center;  and  a  woman  who  uses  the  library 
to  complete  her  bachelor's  degree  and  returns  as  a  volunteer  liter- 
acy tutor. 

Public  libraries  today  are  no  longer  merely  book  repositories. 
The  Queens  Library  carries  information  in  many  different  formats, 
including  video  and  audio  cassettes  and  compact  disks.  We  are  an 
active  participant  in  the  electronic  revolution.  In  the  past  3  years, 
the  Queens  Library  inaugurated  an  automated  catalog  and  opened 
an  Electronic  Doorway.  This  month  we  began  installing  the  entire 
Grolier  Encyclopedia  on  CD-ROM.  With  a  computer  and  modem, 
anybody  will  be  able  to  dial  up  from  home,  school,  or  business  at 
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any  time  of  the  day  or  night  and  get  information  on  virtually  any 
subject. 

By  June  1,  the  Queens  Central  Library  staff  will  have  full  access 
to  Internet,  the  electronic  network  that  is  fast  becoming  the  stand- 
ard of  library  information.  We  envision  offering  the  public  full 
access  as  well,  but  that  requires  substantial  funding. 

Libraries  need  government  support  to  participate  in  the  electron- 
ic highway  and  guarantee  the  availability  of  information  to  all 
comers. 

Public  libraries  are  essential  elements  of  the  educational  system 
and  prime  ingredients  in  maintaining  social  stability.  The  Queens 
Library  offers  12,000  free  educational  and  cultural  programs  for 
people  of  all  ages.  We  promote  lifelong  learning,  starting  with  tod- 
dler programs  that  lay  the  foundation  for  later  school  success.  We 
provide  homework  resources  for  school  children  and  child-rearing 
information  for  parents. 

In  these  shaky  economic  times,  our  Job  Information  Center 
teaches  job-hunting  skills  and  our  Adult  Learning  Centers  teach  il- 
literate adults  to  read. 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  Clinton  Administration's  proposals 
would  in  effect  reduce  Federal  funds  for  library  literacy  programs. 

The  Queens  Library  has  had  the  highest  circulation  of  any  city 
library  in  the  country  for  several  years  now  and  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  ethnically  diverse  counties  in  the  United  States.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  its  residents  do  not  speak  English  at  home.  Immi- 
grants who  can't  speak  English,  7,000  of  them  last  year,  flocked  to 
the  library's  free  English  language  classes  and  nearly  as  many  are 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space. 

The  library's  pioneering  New  Americans  Program  helps  recent 
immigrants  learn  about  American  society.  Workshops  deal  with 
such  topics  as  employee  rights  and  how  to  help  your  children  in 
school.  And  those  are  conducted  in  languages  other  than  English. 

The  New  Americans  Program's  performances  keep  immigrant 
cultures  alive  while  exposing  Americans  to  their  artistic  riches. 

The  Queens  Library  encourages  immigrants'  access  to  informa- 
tion through  collections  in  nearly  40  languages.  For  the  borough's 
two  largest  foreign  language  groups,  we  established  collections  of 
popular  materials  in  Spanish  and  Chinese,  the  largest  collections  in 
Spanish  and  Chinese  for  general  readers  in  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently Chinese  and  Latino  use  of  the  library  soared.  In  some 
branches,  Chinese  books  circulate  more  often  than  those  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Unfortunately,  the  City  of  New  York  cut  our  book  budget  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  which  limits  our  ability  to  establish  collections 
of  materials  in  Korean,  the  third  largest  foreign  language  group  in 
the  borough.  Fortunately,  a  recent  LSCA  grant  made  possible  the 
start  of  a  Korean  collection;  the  demand  for  it  is  so  intense  that 
virtually  every  item  is  in  continuous  circulation! 

The  Clinton  Administration  budget  would  combine  foreign  lan- 
guage budgets  with  almost  all  other  library  budget  lines,  resulting 
in  a  de  facto  cut  for  all.  What  a  chilly  welcome  that  would  be  to 
these  newcomers!  We  urge  the  continuation  of  funding  for  materi- 
als in  foreign  languages. 
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LSCA  monies  also  support  the  library's  Latchkey  Enrichment 
Program  for  children  whose  parents  are  at  work  when  school  lets 
out.  It  provides  15,000  children  a  year  with  homework  help,  educa- 
tional games,  and  adult  guidance.  The  social  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram are  manifest.  Discipline  problems  vanish  and  academic  per- 
formance improves. 

We  could  double  the  number  of  children  served  if  funds  were 
available,  which  is  why  we  urge  Congress  to  support  continued 
funding  for  this  kind  of  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Clinton  Administration  budget  proposes 
sharp  reductions  in  Federal  support  for  public  libraries.  Existing 
programs  are  slated  either  to  be  combined  in  one  omnibus  pro- 
gram, the  Public  Library  Services,  or  eliminated  altogether.  The  re- 
ductions are  seen  as  a  part  of  an  effort  to  foster  flexibility  and 
ensure  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members,  libraries  should  not 
have  to  compete  for  funds.  Across  the  country  they  have  struggled 
for  years  with  insufficient  budgets,  and  they  are  already  maximiz- 
ing the  use  of  scarce  resources  through  cooperative  efforts.  The 
proposed  20  percent  cut  in  Federal  support  for  public  libraries 
comes  on  top  of  reductions  by  State  and  local  governments,  so  it  is 
folly  to  assume  that  States  and  local  jurisdictions  can  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  more  than  30,000,000  noninflation-adjusted  Federal 
dollars,  particularly  given  the  fragile  financial  condition  of  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City. 

Finally,  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  Public  Library  Construc- 
tion program  is  slated  for  elimination.  Queens  libraries  need  cap- 
ital funds  for  renovations,  to  eliminate  over-crowding,  and  especial- 
ly to  construct  handicap  access  at  most  of  our  branches,  as  a  start 
toward  compliance  with  the  ADA.  Our  situation  is  duplicated  at 
public  libraries  throughout  New  York  City  and  in  most  cities 
across  the  country.  The  Public  Library  Construction  program  is  a 
necessary  program  that  should  be  retained. 

I  urge  you  to  discuss  with  your  colleagues  the  issue  of  Federal 
funding  for  libraries  and  to  help  restore  funding  to  at  least  the 
fiscal  1993  level. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Cooke  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Constance  Cooke,  Director,  Queens  Borough  Pubuc 
Library,  New  York  City 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Constance  Cooke,  director  of  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary. Founded  nearly  100  years  ago,  Queens  Library  encompasses  62  branches  and 
a  central  library  serving  a  community  of  nearly  2  million  people.  The  "typical"  user 
of  the  library  may  be: 

a  Spanish-speaking  young  mother  who  learns  to  read  to  her  preschool  child  at 
the  Central  Library  Children's  Room; 

a  retiree  finally  going  to  college,  who  discovers  at  the  library  the  help  he 
needs  in  learning  how  to  study; 

a  mother  unable  to  afford  child  care  who  establishes  a  home-based  business 
with  the  help  of  materials  from  the  Library's  Business  Collection; 

an  African-American  railroad  worker  who  advances  from  janitor  to  supervi- 
sor after  he  learns  to  read  at  the  Library's  Adult  Learning  Centers; 
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a  woman  who  finds  help  in  pursuing  a  college  degree  and  returns  to  become  a 
literacy  tutor. 

Public  libraries  today  are  no  longer  merely  repositories  of  books.  Decades  ago 
public  libraries  began  to  offer  recordings;  these  were  followed  by  many  different  for- 
mats, including  video  and  audiocassettes,  compact  discs,  large-print  books  and  "talk- 
ing books"  for  the  visually  impaired,  not  to  mention  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Last  year,  for  example,  an  LSCA  Title  VI  grant  of  $35,000  enabled  Queens  Library 
to  purchase  nearly  500  videocassettes  to  help  ESL  students  improve  their  English- 
language  skills. 

THE  ELECTRONIC  REVOLUTION 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  change  facing  libraries  today  is  a  result  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Revolution.  Queens  Library  entered  the  electronic  age  in  1978  when  we  estab- 
lished the  first  automated  circulation  system  in  a  New  York  City  public  library. 
This  had  a  spectacular  impact  on  making  information  available  to  the  general 
public;  since  it  was  installed,  the  number  of  items  borrowed  from  Queens  Library 
has  more  than  doubled! 

The  library  continues  to  take  part  in  the  Electronic  Revolution.  For  example,  we 
save  untold  time  and  money  by  using  Library  of  Congress  cataloging  records,  avail- 
able on  tape,  to  process  80  percent  of  the  new  materials  we  acquire  each  year.  Three 
years  ago  we  inaugurated  the  "QuickCat,"  an  automated  catalog  that  is  far  faster 
and  move  versatile  than  the  old  card  catalog  system.  Two  years  ago  the  Electronic 
Doorway  opened  at  Queens  Library.  This  month  we  began  installing  the  entire  Gro- 
lier  Encyclopedia  on  CD-ROM.  Using  a  computer  and  modem,  a  jierson  vdll  be  able 
to  dial  up  from  home,  school,  or  business  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  look  up  any- 
thing in  our  catalog  and  get  information  on  virtually  any  subject. 

Queens  Library  soon  will  be  fully  connected  to  Internet,  the  electronic  network 
that  is  fast  becoming  the  standard  of  library  information  and  resource  sharing.  By 
June  1,  librarians  in  our  Central  Library  will  have  access,  and  our  catalog  will  be 
available  worldwide  to  other  Internet  subscribers.  We  envision  offering  the  public 
access  to  this  electronic  network,  but  that  will  require  funding  for  additional  termi- 
nals, hardware,  and  training  for  some  400  staff. 

The  Electronic  Revolution  has  sparked  national  debate  about  access  to  informa- 
tion for  all  segments  of  American  society.  A  trend  toward  charging  fees  for  electron- 
ic formats  threatens  to  split  us  into  a  two-class  society,  with  vast  differences  be- 
tween the  information-rich  and  the  information-poor.  But  if  access  to  information  is 
costly,  only  the  wealthy  will  be  informed.  To  bar  anyone  from  access  to  information 
and  education  is  undemocratic  and  runs  counter  to  the  American  tradition  of  free 
public  schools  and  public  libraries.  From  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Malcolm  X,  informa- 
tion and  education  have  been  the  route  by  which  poor  Americans  have  risen  to 
make  major  contributions  to  our  society.  Government  funding  is  essential  so  that 
libraries  can  keep  pace  with  the  Electronic  Revolution,  participate  in  the  Electronic 
Highway,  and  guarantee  the  availability  of  information  to  all  comers. 

ESSENTIAL  TO  EDUCATION 

Public  libraries  serve  as  essential  elements  of  the  educational  system  and  prime 
ingredients  in  maintaining  social  stability.  Queens  Library,  for  example,  offers 
12,000  free  educational  and  cultural  programs  for  children,  teenagers,  adults,  and 
senior  citizens.  We  operate  six  Adult  Learning  Centers  providing  literacy  training 
for  adults  who  cannot  read.  Budget  cuts  forced  the  closing  of  a  seventh  center  2 
years  ago,  and  it  is  disturbing  to  hear  that  the  Clinton  Administration  budget  would 
eliminate  all  Federal  funds  for  library  literacy  programs. 

Queens  Library  promotes  lifelong  learning,  starting  with  book-related  programs 
for  toddlers,  which  (studies  show)  make  it  easier  for  them  to  learn  to  read  and  in- 
crease their  later  chances  of  academic  success.  We  provide  homework  resources  for 
school  children,  child-rearing  information  for  parents,  and  guides  to  Civil  Service 
exams,  car  repairs,  nutrition — and  much  more.  In  today's  shaky  economy,  our  Job 
Information  Center  is  vital  in  helping  young  people  and  the  unemployed  develop 
skills  in  job-hunting. 

CULTURAL  DIVERSITY 

The  fifth  largest  library  system  in  the  United  States,  Queens  Library  has  for  7 
years  maintained  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  circulation  of  any  city  library 
in  the  country;  last  year  we  circulated  more  than  13.2  million  items.  The  library  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  ethnically  diverse  counties  in  the  United  States;  nearly 
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44  percent  of  its  residents  s[>eak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home.  This  cul- 
tural diversity  is  reflected  in  our  staff,  whose  names  run  the  gamut  from  Adams  to 
Zeejah,  and  include  Banerjee,  Chan,  Kelly,  Levine,  Luppino,  Mueller,  and  Torres. 
(We  even  have  a  Koch,  a  Kennedy,  a  Johnson,  and  a  Bush,  but  so  far  no  Dinkins  or 
Clinton!) 

The  crowds  in  our  Central  Library  (which  receives  nearly  4,000  visitors  on  a  busy 
day)  are  equally  varied:  on  any  given  day  you  will  encounter  West  Indians,  Asian 
Indians,  Pakistanis,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Greeks,  Romanians,  Haitians,  Colombians, 
Ek;uadorans,  and  people  from  many  other  countries.  Many  have  arrived  in  Queens 
in  the  past  2  decades,  joining  previous  immigrant  waves  of  Germans,  Italians,  Irish, 
east  European  Jews,  and  African  Americans. 

THE  LARGEST  ESL  PROGRAM 

These  demographics  present  Queens  Library  with  a  significant  challenge,  one  that 
also  confronts  other  city  libraries  throughout  the  country.  Recent  immigrants  often 
arrive  in  the  States  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  they  flock  to  the  free  Eng- 
lish-as-a-Second-Language  classes  offered  at  the  library — the  largest  library-based 
ESL  program  in  the  country.  (Last  year  nearly  3,000  students  were  enrolled.)  If  you 
passed  the  Central  Library  on  registration  day,  you  might  think  we  were  playing 
the  latest  hit  movie:  the  line  of  hopeful  students  forms  early  in  the  morning;  by  the 
time  registration  opens,  it  stretches  around  the  corner. 

Along  with  free  ESL  classes.  Queens  Library  offers  newcomers  an  array  of  serv- 
ices. In  1977  we  pioneered  the  New  Americans  Program  (NAP),  a  series  of  programs 
to  help  recent  immigrants  learn  about  American  society.  Workshops  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  major  immigrant  groups  focus  on  such  topics  as  How  to  Help  Your 
Child  in  School,  Handling  the  Parent/Teacher  Conference,  Employees'  Rights,  Ten- 
ants' Rights,  and  Dealing  with  Stress  in  the  Family.  In  fulfillment  of  the  library's 
more  traditional  role  as  a  keeper  of  culture,  NAP  sponsors  performances  that  help 
keep  immigrant  cultures  alive,  while  exposing  Americans  to  these  cultural  riches. 
In  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  library  customers  have  heard  the  music  of  China, 
Italy,  and  the  Andes,  and  seen  dance  from  the  Caribbean,  India,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

HEAVY  DEMAND  FOR  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  MATERIALS 

Librarians  further  assist  new  immigrants  by  encouraging  their  continued  educa- 
tion and  access  to  information.  To  that  end.  Queens  Library  carries  books  and  peri- 
odicals in  nearly  40  languages.  For  speakers  of  Spanish  and  Chinese,  the  borough's 
two  largest  foreign-language  groups,  we  established  collections  of  popular  materials 
in  their  languages.  Now  numbering  over  50,000  items  each,  they  are  the  largest  col- 
lections in  Spanish  and  Chinese  in  the  United  States  for  general  readers.  Since  they 
were  instituted,  use  of  the  library  by  sp)eakers  of  Spanish  and  Chinese  has  soared;  in 
some  branches,  Chinese  books  circulate  more  heavily  than  materials  in  English. 

The  three  public  library  systems  of  New  York  City  (New  York  Public  Library, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and  Queens  Borough  Public  Library)  are  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  many  years  of  city  budget  cuts,  which  at  one  time  reduced  some 
Queens  branches  to  a  2-day-a-week  schedule.  Although  the  city  is  now  providing 
funding  to  restore  library  hours,  it  has  yet  to  restore  the  50  percent  cut  in  Queens 
Library's  book  budget,  which  was  imposed  2  years  ago. 

Among  other  difficulties,  these  cuts  have  limited  our  ability  to  establish  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  in  Korean,  the  third  largest  foreign  language  group  in  the  bor- 
ough. We  were  very  grateful  last  year  to  receive  a  grant  from  LSCA  (Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act)  which  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Korean  col- 
lection; a  second  grant  this  year  brings  the  size  of  the  collection  to  10,000  items.  The 
intense  demand  for  Korean  materials  is  demonstrated  by  the  circulation  rate;  virtu- 
ally every  item  in  Korean  is  in  continuous  circulation! 

You  can  see  why  foreign-language  groups  in  Queens  are  dependent  on  a  continued 
influx  of  LSCA  funds.  Yet  the  Clinton  Administration  budget  would  combine  funds 
for  foreign  language  materials  with  almost  all  other  library  budget  lines,  resulting 
in  a  de  facto  cut  for  all.  How  devastating  this  would  be  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  who  look  to  the  Queens  Library  for  contact  with  the  outside 
world;  what  a  chilly  welcome  that  would  represent  to  newcomers;  and  how  much 
poorer  our  country  would  be  for  consigning  them  to  ignorance.  We  urge  the  continu- 
ation of  funding  for  materials  in  foreign  languages. 
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HELPING  LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 

A  3-year  LSCA  grant  of  $50,000  enabled  Queens  Library  to  establish  a  program 
for  "latchkey"  children — kids  whose  parents  are  at  work  when  school  lets  out,  in 
neighborhoods  were  daycare  is  unaffordable,  or  unavailable.  Leaving  young  children 
unattended  after  school  is  a  recipe  for  trouble.  Founded  in  1989,  Queens  Library's 
Latchkey  Enrichment  Program  now  provides  15,000  children  a  year  with  homework 
help,  educational  games  and  toys,  and  adult  warmth  and  guidance  in  a  safe  and 
structured  setting.  The  social  benefits  of  this  program  are  manifest;  discipline  prob- 
lems have  evaporated,  and  academic  performance  has  improved.  The  program  could 
double  in  size  if  funds  were  available — which  is  why  we  are  urging  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  support  continued  funding  for  this  kind  of  program. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  NEW  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

A  few  words  about  the  new  budget  proposal.  In  its  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budget  Re- 
quest, the  Clinton  Administration  budget  proposes  sharp  reductions  in  federal  sup- 
port for  public  libraries.  Existing  programs  are  slated  either  to  be  combined  into  one 
omnibus  program — Public  Library  Services — or  eliminated  altogether.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  these  reductions  are  part  of  an  effort  to  foster  flexibil- 
ity and  ensure  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  Members,  libraries  should  not  have  to  compete  for 
funds.  They  are  not  profit-making  institutions.  Across  the  country  they  have  strug- 
gled for  years  with  insufficient  budgets  and  have  developed  ways  to  maximize  the 
use  of  scarce  resources.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  region,  for  example,  public 
and  academic  libraries  work  together  in  a  consortium  to  ensure  that  collections  and 
services  are  not  unnecessarily  duplicated.  If  one  library  buys  a  scarce  or  expensive 
reference  work,  it  is  no  accident  that  other  metro-area  libraries  will  not  duplicate 
the  purchase.  Instead,  the  literature  will  become  available  through  interlibrary 
loan. 

The  proposed  20  percent  cut  in  Federal  support  of  public  libraries  comes  on  top  of 
reductions  by  State  and  local  governments.  We  cannot  assume  that  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  more  than  $30  million  non-inflation-ad- 
justed federal  dollars.  The  City  of  New  York  has  only  just  begun  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  of  more  than  5  years  of  deep  cuts  in  library  funding.  New  York  State  has  not 
increased  support  for  libraries  since  1986,  while  inflation,  especially  in  the  cost  of 
periodicals,  has  skyrocketed. 

Finally,  we  are  very  concerned  that  the  Public  Library  Construction  program  is 
slated  for  elimination.  Queens  libraries  need  capital  funds  for  renovations,  to  allevi- 
ate overcrowding,  and  especially  to  construct  handicap  access  at  nearly  all  our 
branches  as  a  start  toward  compliance  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 
Our  situation  is  duplicated  at  public  libraries  throughout  New  York  City,  and  in 
many  cities  across  the  country.  The  Public  Library  Construction  program  is  a 
worthwhile  program,  whose  dividends  can  be  appreciated  in  local  communities 
throughout  this  Nation. 

I  urge  you  to  discuss  with  your  colleagues  the  issue  of  federal  funding  for  librar- 
ies, and  help  restore  funding  to  at  least  the  FY  1993  level. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

Chairman  Rose.  Let  me  ask  you  all  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Fisher,  if  we  can — if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave,  when 
this  last  panel  is  through,  I  would  like  to  chat  with  you  just  a  few 
minutes  before  you  go. 

And  Mr.  Smith,  is  there  a  microwave  telephone  system  in  place 
between  most  of  your  rurally  located  Alaskan  libraries  or  do  you 
use  the  satellite  system? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  use  satellite  primarily.  Part  of  the  interior 
part  of  the  State  and  down  through  Anchorage  actually  has  phone 
lines,  but  most  of  the  State  is  satellite. 

Chairman  Rose.  Does  Delta  Junction  have  a  library? 

Mr.  Smith.  Indeed  it  does.  We  dedicated  a  new  library  there 
about  4  years  ago  and  it  is  a  fine  small  city  library.  It  is  a  city  by 
our  standards. 

Chairman  Rose.  You  have  a  beautiful  State.  I  visited  there  many 
times. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  was  actually  there  just  last  week  on  my  way 
through  to  another  town. 

Chairman  Rose.  Ms.  Cooke,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  we  hear 
you  loud  and  clear,  and  I  am  talking  to  my  staff  now  about  what 
this  Joint  Committee  can  do  to  correspond  to  the  various  places  in 
the  House  that  the  President's  budget  request  will  go  to  and  we  all 
need  to  both  write  and  go  first  hand  and  talk  to  education  and 
labor  and  probably  the  same  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman, 
Mr.  Natcher,  about  this. 

It  is  an  incredible  problem  and  I  hope  we  can  help  you  resolve  it. 
Thank  you  all  for  very  excellent  presentations  today. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  a  brief  ques- 
tion or  two  for  Ms.  Cooke. 

It  seems  that  the  public  libraries  are  increasingly  asked  to 
assume  more  and  more  responsibilities  with  fewer  Federal  dollars. 
The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  to  which  you  referred  before, 
which  Congress  passed  in  1990,  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  our 
citizens  with  physical  disabilities. 

The  ADA  requires  that  all  public  facilities,  including  public  li- 
braries, provide  access  to  people  with  disabilities. 

What  costs  would  the  library  incur  in  order  to  comply  with  ADA 
requirements?  As  I  recall  having  lived  in  Queens  for  a  good  many 
years,  many  of  the  branches  were  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury long  before  considerations  to  citizens  with  special  physical  dis- 
abilities were  an  architectural  necessity. 

Can  you  describe  the  impact  ADA  has  had  on  the  library  and  its 
branches,  including  the  type  of  structural  improvements  and  the 
cost  associated  with  making  the  changes? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes,  Congressman  Manton.  Even  though  many  of  our 
libraries  were  also  built  as  late  as  the  1970s,  it  was  before  the 
awareness  of  the  need  to  make  them  accessible  to  people  in  wheel- 
chairs and  those  with  other  disabilities.  We  have  front  doors  that 
need  to  be  widened.  Ramps  need  to  be  built.  Service  counters  need 
to  be  lowered.  The  stacks  need  to  be  widened  in  order  to  allow  a 
variety  of  people  with  disabilities  to  get  access  to  full  service  in  our 
libraries. 

We  had  a  survey  done  last  June,  completed  by  an  architect, 
which  showed  that  it  would  cost  $9  million  to  bring  all  of  our  63 
buildings  into  compliance.  To  this  date  no  one  has  made  one  dollar 
available  to  us,  not  the  City  of  New  York,  not  the  State  of  New 
York,  not  the  Federal  Government  which  passed  that  legislation. 
So  we  have  a  really  serious  problem  here  in  trying  to  determine 
what  our  next  steps  will  be. 

Mr.  Manton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Cooke. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  all  for  the  effort  you  took  to  prepare 
these  statements  and  especially  to  get  here. 

Our  fourth  and  last  panel  includes  Mr.  Jerry  Thrasher,  the  direc- 
tor of  Cumberland  County  Public  Library  in  Fayetteville,  NC;  Ms. 
Liz  Rodriguez  Miller,  director  of  the  Tucson-Pima  Library  in  Arizo- 
na; Mr.  Jim  Scheppke,  the  State  Librarian,  Oregon  State  Library; 
and  Ms.  Brenda  Carroll,  director  of  the  Kearney  Public  Library 
and  Information  Center  in  Nebraska. 
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Thank  you  for  coming. 
Mr.  Thrasher. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JERRY  A.  THRASHER,  DIRECTOR,  CUMBER- 
LAND COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  FAYETTEVILLE,  NC;  MS.  LIZ 
RODRIGUEZ  MILLER,  DIRECTOR,  TUCSON-PIMA  LIBRARY,  ARI- 
ZONA; MR.  JIM  SCHEPPKE,  STATE  LIBRARIAN,  OREGON  STATE 
LIBRARY;  AND  MS.  BRENDA  CARROLL,  DIRECTOR,  KEARNEY 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION  CENTER,  KEARNEY,  NE 

STATEMENT  OF  JERRY  A.  THRASHER 

Mr.  THr-,.rfHER.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Rose,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  during 
National  Library  Week. 

Over  10  years  ago,  our  local  library  purchased  its  first  microcom- 
puter. We  placed  it  in  our  administrative  office  to  help  with  our 
growing  paperwork.  Today,  we  have  22  microcomputers.  But  more 
important  than  that,  we  have  a  central  mini-computer  that  is  now 
our  electronic  card  catalog,  which  also  loans  over  1.6  million  li- 
brary materials  in  and  out,  sends  out  overdue  notices,  and  keeps  up 
with  over  122,000  registered  library  customers. 

With  our  microcomputers,  we  are  now  able  to  access  electronic 
databases  to  track  down  specific  facts  and  information,  retrieve 
books  and  magazine  articles  and  catalog  and  classify  materials  for 
our  local  collection  through  a  national  nonprofit  bibliographic  utili- 
ty called  OCLC.  We  depend  on  OCLC  and  OCLC  depends  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  its  member  libraries  to  provide  up-to-date 
cataloging  and  classification  information  that  we  use  daily  to  down- 
load into  our  local  database. 

Our  technical  services  staff  also  use  standard  printed  publica- 
tions from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  help  them  in  their  daily 
work,  including  Library  of  Congress  Subject  Headings,  Cataloging 
Service  Bulletin,  Subject  Cataloging  Manual,  and  others. 

Technology  has  revolutionized  many  public  library  operations 
and  services  to  our  local  community.  But  we  have  only  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface.  The  larger  metropolitan  cities  and  counties  are 
actively  engaged  in  modernizing  their  local  information  and  refer- 
ral functions  with  limited  resources.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
many  smaller  communities  have  not  yet  opened  the  door  to  tech- 
nology because  of  limited  resources  and  staff. 

It  is  instructive  to  remember  that  only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
public  libraries  serve  communities  over  100,000  people.  So  95  per- 
cent of  all  public  libraries  serve  communities  of  less  than  100,000 
people.  Nevertheless,  all  of  these  public  libraries  need  strong  Fed- 
eral support  to  meet  our  public's  need  for  information. 

This  congressional  Committee's  strong  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  Electronic  Information  Access  Enhancement 
Act  of  1993,  H.R.  1328,  is  the  kind  of  congressional  leadership  our 
public  library  community  needs. 

If  the  dissemination  of  information  and  ideas  is  a  critical  factor 
for  individuals  and  their  families  to  function  in  a  democratic  socie- 
ty, then  it  is  paramount  for  the  Federal  Government  to  ensure  that 
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all  citizens  have  free  access  to  information  through  a  national 
system  of  free  public  libraries. 

The  amount  of  the  information  and  reading  materials  needed  by 
our  citizens  should  not  be  limited  arbitrarily  by  the  economic 
health  of  our  local  community  and  government.  All  of  our  citizens, 
whether  they  live  in  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  or  Lumberton,  must 
have  access  to  basic  and  enhanced  information  resources  to  carry 
out  their  civic  and  personal  responsibilities. 

The  national  government  needs  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  pro- 
viding the  needed  funding  to  operate  public  libraries.  Just  as  the 
public  schools,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  are 
strongly  funded  by  the  national  government  because  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation;  the  same  rationale  exists  for  public  li- 
braries. 

As  information  continues  to  explode  around  us,  public  libraries 
have  less  funding  to  purchase  it.  Budgeted  moneys  for  the  purchase 
of  library  materials  is  stagnant  or  declining. 

With  our  recent  "hold  the  line  budget"  in  Cumberland  County, 
we  had  to  cut  our  book  budget  13  percent  and  audiovisual  budget 
28  percent  to  pay  for  necessarily  utilities,  supplies,  and  other  oper- 
ational expenses. 

Our  materials  budget  needs  to  grow;  not  only  to  keep  up  with 
publishing  costs,  population  growth,  and  increased  library  use,  but 
to  take  on  the  increased  cost  of  gaining  access  and  using  electronic 
databases. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  think  it  is  important  that  electronic  da- 
tabases developed  by  the  Federal  Government  must  be  available  to 
all  public  libraries  free  of  direct  costs.  I  believe  that  government 
information  will  be  printed  less  in  the  future  and  often  will  only  be 
available  in  electronic  formats.  Public  libraries  will  continue  to  be 
a  main  source  of  access  for  needed  government  information,  espe- 
cially for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

In  conclusion,  your  increased  commitment  to  the  role  of  public 
libraries  in  our  Nation's  life  is  essential.  We  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous positive  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  our  local  communities 
with  modest  funding.  Our  public  libraries  are  a  national  resource 
that  help  our  citizens  achieve  their  goals;  whether  they  are  eco- 
nomic, educational,  intellectual,  or  personal. 

We  need  your  help  to  make  sure  our  democracy  will  continue  to 
work  for  all  citizens  during  this  information  age. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thrasher. 

Ms.  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIZ  RODRIGUEZ  MILLER 

Ms.  Miller.  Thank  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  libraries  to  our  Nation  both  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future.  I  can  say  that  many  of  my  observations 
and  conclusions  and  recommendations  would  be  echoed  and  have 
been  already  stated  by  my  colleagues  here  and  across  the  Nation. 

The  community  that  my  library  serves  in  the  southern  area  of 
Arizona  has  a  rich  multi-cultural  heritage.  We  cover  9,000  square 
miles  and  have  a  population  of  660,000  people.  Our  library  is  well 
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used  by  the  members  of  our  community.  We  lend  over  5  million 
items  each  year  and  we  respond  to  over  a  million  requests  for  in- 
formation annually. 

People  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  turn  to  us  for  educa- 
tional support,  for  business  information,  for  assistance  with  life 
skills,  and  for  general  interest  and  recreation. 

We  face  a  number  of  challenges  because  of  the  diversity  of  our 
community,  the  geographical  layout  of  the  service  area,  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  information,  and  the  strain  felt  by  our  local 
public  entities  to  adequately  fund  critical  citizen  services  such  as 
libraries. 

We  look  for  different  ways  to  face  these  challenges.  Two  of  the 
more  important  ways  being  our  collaborative  work  with  colleagues 
at  the  national  and  State  and  local  levels  and  our  reliance  on  cen- 
tralized resources  which  help  us  serve  our  communities. 

We  consider  the  Library  of  Congress  an  important  national  re- 
source and  a  collaborative  partner  which  helps  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges we  encounter.  The  contributions  made  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  area  of  cataloging  touch  every  aspect  of  our  daily 
work.  Also  some  of  the  contributions  in  the  area  of  copyright  have 
been  helpful  and  important  to  us. 

Many  Tucson  and  Pima  County  residents  have  derived  great  ben- 
efit from  the  books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  pro- 
gram and  we  urge  continued  support  of  this  program  which  pro- 
vides fair  and  equitable  access  to  an  important  service. 

We  feel  that  the  vast  collections  and  special  materials  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  maintains  are  indeed  unparalleled  and  again 
urge  continued  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress  because  it  is  a 
partner  with  us  in  our  local  efforts.  But  just  as  support  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  critical,  support  of  libraries  in  general  is 
equally  critical. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  touch  on  a  couple  of  challenges  that 
we  face  that  you  have  already  heard  about  today  but  to  urge  you 
as  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  to  take  deliberate  steps  to  assure 
the  continued  life  and  vitality  of  our  libraries. 

Technology  is  important.  We  need  it  to  collect,  store,  and  dis- 
seminate information,  to  share  resources  and  to  meet  the  demand 
for  increased  library  services.  I  urge  continued  support  for  techno- 
logical advances  and  technological  linkages  in  all  areas  of  endeavor 
including  applications  for  libraries  and  linkages  with  libraries. 

Some  of  the  legislation  that  will  come  before  you  in  the  future  or 
is  already  before  you,  the  GPO  access  legislation,  the  Electronic  Li- 
brary Act  of  1993,  and  the  NREN  application  bills  all  deserve  sup- 
port. 

In  Arizona,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  already  stated  hap- 
pens in  their  States,  we  have  some  libraries  that  are  fully  automat- 
ed and  already  are  participating  in  networks  to  enhance  provision 
of  service  but  we  also  have  small  rural  libraries  struggling  to  pay 
for  a  telephone  line  which  is  their  only  connection  to  others  in  the 
State. 

All  our  citizens  are  deserving  of  access  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
current  information  whether  they  are  rural  residents,  whether 
they  live  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  city  or  whether  they  are  in 
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suburban  communities  and  again  the  initiatives  which  come  before 
you  will  help  us  make  access  possible. 

Local  and  State  entities  are  struggling  to  support  needed  public 
services  such  as  libraries  at  a  time  when  more  citizens  are  turning 
to  libraries  for  information  that  they  need  to  survive  and  to  thrive. 
I  urge  full  support  for  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  pro- 
grams so  that  the  Federal  Government  can  work  collaboratively  to 
shore  up  our  local  efforts. 

My  recommendation  includes  support  for  programs  to  train  new 
librarians  to  serve  the  diverse  needs  of  our  citizenry.  Scholarship 
and  development  programs  that  provide  training  which  have  been 
funded  under  Title  2(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  deserve  sup- 
port. I  myself  received  my  masters  degree  in  library  science  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  serve  the  Spanish-speaking  in  the 
United  States  were  trained  with  support  from  these  programs. 

You  will  hear  during  National  Library  Week  that  libraries 
change  lives  and  I  know  that  if  you  went  to  any  public  library 
either  in  my  community  or  yours  you  would  see  examples  of  librar- 
ies positively  affecting  peoples'  lives. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  libraries  and  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  work 
together  to  assure  that  libraries  whether  we  are  referring  to  the 
Nation's  library,  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  to  the  smallest  library 
in  any  remote  corner  of  my  State  or  our  Nation,  we  need  to  help 
and  ensure  that  they  achieve  their  full  potential  and  create  posi- 
tive change  in  the  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Miller  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Liz  Rodriguez  Miller,  Director,  Tucson-Pima  Library, 

Arizona 

I  am  very  glad  tx)  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the  importance  of 
libraries  to  our  Nation,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  While  many  of  my 
remarks  will  be  drawn  from  my  experience  at  the  Tucson-Pima  Library  in  Arizona, 
I  can  confidently  say  that  my  observations,  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
representative  of  what  you  would  hear  from  my  colleagues  in  the  West  and  else- 
where across  the  Nation,  whether  they  be  from  other  public  libraries,  academic, 
school  or  special  libraries. 

The  community  served  by  my  library,  the  Tucson-Pima  Library  in  Southern  Ari- 
zona, has  a  rich  multi-cultural  heritage.  The  diversity  of  our  area  includes  popula- 
tions representing  many  groups  including  Mexican-Americans.  Latinos,  Native- 
Americans,  Anglo-Europeans,  African-Americans,  and  Asian-Americans.  The  county 
we  serve  covers  9,240  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  approximately  660,000.  Our 
library  is  well  used  by  members  of  the  community— we  lend  over  5  million  items 
each  year  and  respond  to  over  1  million  requests  for  information  annually.  People  of 
all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  turn  to  use  for  educational  support  for  business 
information,  for  assistance  with  life  skill  needs,  and  for  general  interests  and  recre- 
ation. ,  r    i_  *U 

The  diversity  of  our  community,  the  geographical  lay-out  of  the  area  we  serve,  the 
increasing  demands  for  information,  the  strain  felt  by  local  public  entities  to  ade- 
quately fund  critical  ciuzen  services  such  as  libraries,  present  us  with  many  chal- 
lenges. We  face  these  challenges  in  a  variety  of  ways;  two  of  the  most  important 
ways  being  our  collaborative  work  with  colleagues  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  our  reliance  on  centralized  resources  which  provide  needed  services  to 
support  our  work  on  behalf  of  our  citizens. 

We  consider  the  Library  of  Congress  an  important  national  resource  and  a  col- 
laborative partner  which  helps  us  meet  the  challenges  we  encounter  as  we  provide 
service  to  our  community. 
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The  contributions  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  area  of  cataloging  touch 
every  aspect  of  our  daily  work,  making  it  possible  for  citizens  to  identify  and  access 
materials  they  need  and  want.  The  cataloging  contributions  also  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  share  resources,  be  it  with  the  University  of  Arizona  Library  across  town, 
with  a  library  across  the  State  on  the  Navajo  reservation  to  the  north  or  a  library 
near  the  Mexican  border  to  the  south,  or  with  libraries  across  the  Nation. 

The  work  done  by  the  Copyright  Office  has  an  immense  impact  on  the  creative 
life  of  our  area  and  of  our  Nation,  offering  at  once  accessibility  to  and  protection  of 
works  produced  by  our  citizens. 

Many  Tucson  and  Pima  County  residents  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  program.  This  is  an  important  ex- 
ample of  a  centralized  service  which  provides  assistance  to  all  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble way.  This  fair  and  equitable  access  must  be  maintained. 

The  vast  collections  and  special  materials  which  the  Library  of  Congress  main- 
tains are  indeed  unparalleled.  There  is  a  feeling  of  pride  and  also  of  security  in 
knowing  that  the  Library  of  Congress  takes  responsibility  on  behalf  of  us  all  to 
gather,  preserve  and  make  available  important  information  in  all  areas  and  in  all 
formats.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  truly  "the  Nation's  Library"  in  my  estimation 
and  continued  support  of  our  nation's  library  is  important  for  us  all. 

Just  as  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  critical,  support  of  libraries  in  gener- 
al is  equally  critical.  In  order  to  paint  a  complete  picture  of  the  state  of  libraries  in 
our  country,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  other  challenges  we  face  and  to 
urge  you  as  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  to  take  deliberate  steps  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued life  and  vitality  of  libraries. 

Technology  is  an  important  tool  which  libraries  need  to  collect,  store  and  dissemi- 
nate information,  to  share  resources,  and  to  help  meet  increasing  demands  for  what 
libraries  have  to  offer.  I  urge  your  continued  support  for  technological  advances  and 
technological  linkages  in  all  areas  of  endeavor,  including  applications  for  libraries 
and  linkages  with  libraries.  Examples  of  legislation  dealing  with  such  issues  are  the 
GPO  access  legislation,  the  Electronic  Library  Act  of  1993,  and  the  NREN  Applica- 
tion Bills.  Your  support  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  survive,  much  less  be  successful  in  the 
future.  In  Arizona,  we  have  some  libraries  which  are  fully  automated  and  are  ac- 
tively participating  in  networks  to  enhance  their  provision  of  service.  We  also  have 
small  libraries  struggling  to  pay  for  a  telephone  line  which  provides  their  connec- 
tion to  others  in  the  State.  All  citizens  are  deserving  of  access  to  the  full  spectrum 
of  current  information,  whether  they  are  rural  residents,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
inner  city  or  in  suburban  communities.  The  initiatives  before  you  or  which  you  will 
come  forth  for  your  action  will  make  this  access  possible. 

Local  and  State  entities  are  struggling  to  support  needed  public  services  such  as 
libraries.  This  at  a  time  when  more  citizens  are  turning  to  libraries  seeking  infor- 
mation they  need  to  survive  and  thrive.  I  urge  that  you  and  your  colleagues  fully 
support  federal  programs  to  strengthen  libraries,  such  as  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  and  thus  work  collaboratively  to  shore  up  our  local  efforts.  My 
recommendation  includes  support  of  programs  to  train  new  librarians  to  serve  the 
diverse  needs  of  our  citizenry.  Scholarship  and  fellowship  programs  to  provide  this 
training,  which  have  been  funded  under  Title  IIB  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  de- 
serve your  support.  I  received  my  masters  degree  and  am  able  to  serve  my  commu- 
nity thanks  to  such  a  program. 

You  will  hear  from  many  during  National  Library  Week  1993  that  "Libraries 
Change  Lives."  If  you  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  recently,  I  urge  you  to 
visit  your  local  library  and  see  for  yourself  how  lives  are  being  positively  changed 
daily  in  libraries  across  our  country.  If  you  were  to  visit  any  of  the  libraries  in 
Tucson  or  Pima  County,  you  would  encounter  someone  trying  to  complete  his  or  her 
education,  be  it  a  Ph.D.  degree  or  a  GED  diploma;  someone  preparing  to  apply  for  a 
better  job;  someone  looking  for  information  to  run  her  business  more  efficiently; 
someone  helping  his  child  learn  to  read,  so  that  the  child  can  have  a  better  life.  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  libraries;  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  work  together  to  assure  that 
libraries,  whether  referring  to  "the  Nation's  Library"— the  Library  of  Congress,  or 
the  smallest  library  in  a  remote  corner  of  Arizona,  achieve  their  full  potential  and 
create  positive  change  in  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Chairman   Rose.    Mr.   Jim   Scheppke,   State   Librarian,   Oregon 
State  Library. 
Thank  you  for  waiting  so  patiently  for  this. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JIM  SC  HEPPKE 

Mr.  ScHEPPKE.  Chairman  Rose,  I  am  honored  to  be  here  today. 
And  if  I  were  to  choose  one  word  that  describes  the  State  of  Or- 
egon's public  libraries  that  word,  unfortunately,  would  have  to  be 
"embattled." 

Many  public  libraries  in  my  State  are  battling  crippling  budget 
cuts.  These  cuts  stem  mainly  from  the  local  property  tax  limitation 
initiative  that  was  passed  in  my  State,  but  also,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn,  from  declines  in  the  timber  harvest  from  Federal 
lands. 

The  Josephine  County  Library,  serving  60,000  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  Oregon,  closed  in  July  1992  after  failing  to  pass  a 
tax  measure  to  replace  timber  revenues  that  had  been  coming  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  county.  They  have  since  reopened 
with  a  much  reduced  budget,  but  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult  situa- 
tion in  those  communities. 

A  neighboring  timber-dependent  county  is  Klamath  County. 
They  now  face  a  second  year  of  not  having  a  book  budget  for  their 
library. 

Our  property  tax  limitation  initiative,  Measure  5,  has  hit  library 
services  hard  in  our  largest  communities  and  in  our  smallest  com- 
munities. In  Portland,  Oregon,  branch  hours  have  been  reduced  by 
30  percent.  No  branch  is  open  more  than  4  days  a  week. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  some  of  our  smallest  communities, 
Nyssa,  Oregon  Public  Library,  used  to  be  one  of  the  best  small  li- 
braries j'OU  would  find  anywhere  in  this  country.  It  had  a  wonder- 
ful budget  and  staff,  but  due  to  our  property  tax  limitation  initia- 
tive, the  budget  now  has  been  reduced  to  about  $10,000  a  year,  it  is 
open  only  12  hours  a  week  and  is  run  mostly  by  volunteers. 

I  could  go  on  with  many  stories  from  our  State  that  are  very 
tragic  about  what  has  happened  to  public  libraries. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  unfortunately,  cannot  come  to  the  rescue  of 
these  embattled  local  libraries.  We  have  a  deficit  of  our  own  of  $1.2 
billion  that  we  are  facing.  So  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult  situation. 

Public  libraries  in  Oregon  are  embattled  in  other  ways.  We  find 
ourselves  increasingly  at  odds  with  citizens,  oftentimes  well-mean- 
ing, who  want  to  remove  library  materials  from  our  collections. 

Oregon  librarians  and  trustees  were  instrumental  in  defeating 
an  initiative  last  fall  which  would  have  forced  Oregon  libraries  to 
remove  books  dealing  in  a  positive  or  even  a  neutral  manner  with 
the  subject  of  homosexuality. 

We  are  also  embattled  and  find  ourselves  at  odds  with  local  offi- 
cials who  are  beginning,  in  the  crisis  that  we  face  to  consider 
charges  for  basic  public  library  services  and  this  is  a  terrible  threat 
to  public  libraries  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  Committee's  interests 
in  our  problems  out  in  Oregon,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the 
impression  that  we  are  laying  out  these  problems  at  the  feet  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  embattled,  but  these  are  our  battles  that  we  will  win  or 
lose  in  our  own  State  and  in  our  own  communities.  And  I  have 
great  faith  that  we  will  win  because  Oregonians  ultimately  place  a 
great  value  on  their  public  library  services. 
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What  we  Oregonians  would  ask  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  our 
pubHc  libraries  is  this:  First,  we  would  ask  that  you  not  waiver  in 
your  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  You  have  heard  today 
about  the  many,  many  ways  that  the  Library  of  Congress  supports 
local  public  libraries. 

My  State  library  is  touched  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  two 
very  important  ways  that  come  first  to  mind  when  I  think  about 
the  Library  of  Congress.  We  are  a  State  affiliate  of  the  Center  for 
the  Book  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  wonderful  program  that 
pays  a  huge  return  on  a  very,  very  small  investment  in  terms  of 
greater  public  awareness  of  books  and  libraries. 

My  library  is  also  the  regional  library  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  we  could  not  do  what  we  do  for  the  blind  in  my 
State  without  the  partnership  we  have  with  the  National  Library 
Service  for  the  Blind  Program  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Looking  beyond  the  Library  of  Congress,  though,  we  Oregonians 
would  ask  that  you  not  waiver  in  your  support  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  another  small  program  that  has  reaped 
huge  dividends  in  my  State.  We  were  shocked  to  see  that  the  Ad- 
ministration in  their  budget  included  no  funding  for  public  library 
construction,  LSCA  Title  IL 

This  program  had  no  funding  for  most  of  the  1970s.  It  was  re- 
vived mostly  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  Member  of  your  committee. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  who  in  the  early  1980s  brought 
this  program  back,  and  it  has  been  funded  ever  since. 

It  is  a  small  program,  and  in  those  10  years,  Oregon  has  received 
only  $3.1  million.  But  with  that  money  we  have  built  36  public  li- 
braries in  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  the  greatest  boom  in 
public  library  construction  we  have  ever  seen.  For  every  $1  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  we  have  leveraged  $6  of  local  funds.  If  there  is  a  more 
successful  Federal  program  than  that,  I  would  like  to  see  it,  be- 
cause it  has  just  been  tremendously  successful. 

In  Oregon  we  administer  all  of  our  LSCA  dollars  with  an  eye 
toward  leveraging  many  times  the  small  amount  we  receive  in 
order  to  move  library  services  forward  in  our  State.  We  invest  in 
library  resource  sharing  technologies.  We  invest  in  new  and  inno- 
vative services  to  seniors,  to  preschoolers,  and  to  limited  English- 
speaking  populations. 

We  treat  our  LSCA  Title  I  allotment  as  our  public  library  R&D 
budget.  Libraries  need  an  R&D  budget  just  like  private  businesses 
need  an  R&D  budget  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  we  consider 
LSCA  to  be  absolutely  critical  to  our  continued  ability  to  innovate 
and  thereby  to  improve  our  public  library  services. 

So  what  we  are  really  looking  for  from  Federal  Government  in 
their  support  of  public  libraries  is  just  a  continuation  of  these  suc- 
cessful partnerships  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  support 
of  the  important  objectives  of  the  LCSA,  and  a  continued  partner- 
ship with  the  Library  of  Congress. 

With  these  partnerships  firmly  in  place,  we  can  continue  to  inno- 
vate, we  can  continue  to  invest  in  the  future  and  we  can  continue 
to  attempt  to  leverage  greater  State  and  local  support  for  our 
public  libraries. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 
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Ms.  Carroll. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRENDA  CAKROM. 

Ms.  Carroll.  I  want  to  thank  you  also,  Chairman  Rose,  for  this 
opportunity. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  the  exciting  times  that  Nebraska  public 
libraries  are  currently  embracing. 

In  the  past  decades,  as  interstate  highways  coursed  their  veins 
across  the  top  of  our  country's  flesh,  everyone  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  an  off  ramp  into  their  hometown. 

During  this  decade,  as  we  travel  down  the  road  to  knowledge, 
our  off  ramp  is  telecommunications  access,  and  it  is  just  as  critical, 
if  not  more  so,  to  rural  economic  and  educational  opportunities  as 
the  interstate  exit  or  entrance  was  not  so  terribly  many  years  ago. 
Many  librarians  and  their  community  partners  in  Nebraska  are 
fully  aware  of  the  analogy. 

Here  is  some  of  what  we  are  doing  to  provide  that  telecommuni- 
cations off  ramp  for  our  citizens:  In  my  hometown  of  Kearney,  NE, 
which  has  a  population  of  approximately  25,000,  our  public  library, 
city  management,  local  business  leaders,  educators,  health  profes- 
sionals, and  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development 
are  working  together  to  create  and  foster  a  unique  community 
project,  and  the  emphasis  here  is  on  community  project  as  opposed 
to  a  library  project.  Our  vision  is  to  create  a  level  of  technology 
awareness  that  our  citizens  do  not  currently  have. 

The  Technology  Learning  Center  has  four  components:  The  first 
component  of  the  learning  center  is  a  real-time  video  conferencing 
center  in  our  library.  We  will  have  this  capability  by  mid-June  be- 
cause of  a  generous  gift  from  the  Nebraska  Division  of  Communica- 
tion. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  it  is  being  used,  one  example  that  our 
local  hospital  has  given  to  us  is  they  plan  to  use  it  for  continuing 
education  courses  for  their  staff.  They  want  to  bring  in  nurses  from 
a  four  county  area  that  could  possibly  attend  the  same  class  as 
nurses  in  Omaha,  Chicago,  or  even  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  second  component  of  the  technology  learning  center  is  a 
Technology  Lab.  We  want  to  create  a  room  filled  with  computer 
hardware  and  software.  Our  people  need  access  to  fax  machines, 
modems,  CAD  technology,  graphics,  CD-ROM  technology,  a  Ne- 
braska on-line  service  center,  and  a  myriad  of  other  technologies, 
and  we  want  to  fill  those  needs. 

The  third  component  of  our  technology  learning  center  is  a  re- 
gional micro-enterprise/home-based  business  resource  center.  We 
will  use  traditional  hard  copy  resources  in  conjunction  with  state- 
of-the-art,  on-line  subscription  services  to  meet  our  users'  needs. 

The  fourth  component  of  our  community  center  is  a  business  in- 
cubator project  that  will  allow  adult  learners  to  capitalize  on  their 
newfound  info-literacy.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  comes  up  in  the 
community  for  dealing  with  this  particular  component  is  that  once 
someone  has  come  to  our  Technology  Learning  Center  and  they  are 
learning  how  to  use  fax  machines  and  learning  how  to  use  comput- 
ers, they  could  literally  go  to  our  fledgling  telemarketing  center 
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across  the  street,  located  literally  physically  across  the  street  from 
the  library,  to  enhance  their  skills  that  they  have  obtained. 

Hopefully,  you  all  have  received  a  brochure  about  Nebraska  On- 
line, our  State's  unusual  information  highway.  The  reason  it  is  un- 
usual is  because  it  is  easy  to  use.  It  really  is.  You  need  to  try  it  for 
yourself  or  have  someone  on  your  staff  try.  You  would  even  be  able 
to  help  build  it  if  you  like. 

Nebraska  On-line  is  a  skeleton.  Its  users  define  its  shape  and 
consistency.  Individuals  have  free  access  via  an  800  telephone 
number  to  electronic  mail,  legislative  information,  calendars,  news 
releases,  and  more.  Internet  will  come  alive  to  our  public  in  June 
through  Nebraska  On-line.  And  in  part  this  is  brought  to  us  by  a 
$30,000  gift  from  the  Telephone  Association  in  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka. 

Also  of  interest  this  year  in  Nebraska  are  the  11  public  libraries 
that  stretch  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  who  have 
joined  together  local  government  funds.  State  government  funds, 
and  private  foundation  funds  to  purchase  and  install  the  Dynix 
Automated  Library  System. 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  rural  economic  development,  rural 
educational  reform,  and  excellent  rural  health  care  has  never  been 
more  ripe  than  it  is  right  now.  The  soil  and  the  people  in  Nebraska 
are  fertile  for  seeds  of  change,  growth,  and  brighter  economic  days. 
I  believe  that  libraries  can  play  and  are  playing  leading  roles  in 
this  not  so  quiet  metamorphosis. 

Nebraskans  are  going  to  be  able  to  grow,  thrive,  and  compete 
globally  during  the  information  age  because  geographical  bound- 
aries no  longer  bind  us.  Education  and  imagination  linked  together 
with  telecommunication  technologies  will  enable  us  to  take  bold 
steps  down  avenues  many  of  us  did  not  know  even  existed. 

Libraries  are  the  last  refuge  for  those  individuals  who  do  not 
own  a  modem  or  a  fax  machine.  We  are  as  always  the  people's  uni- 
versity. We  need  you  to  continue  to  support  existing  programs  like 
the  Center  for  the  Book  and  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  and  the  recent  Internet  access  given  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

We  also  need  you  to  consider  the  existing  and  the  emerging  tech- 
nologies' ramifications  with  us.  We  need  your  support  in  these 
areas  also  because  if  given  the  opportunity  millions  of  individuals 
of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  will  be  able  to  speed  not  sput- 
ter down  our  Nation's  electronic  superhighways,  confidently  zip- 
ping in  and  out  of  electronic  networks  that  enhance  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  those  they  contact  through  today's  and  tomorrow's 
technology. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rose.  Thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Carroll  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Brenda  Carroll,  Director,  Kearney  Pubuc  Library  and 
Information  Center,  Kearney,  NE 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  the  exciting  times  that  Nebraska  libraries  are  embracing. 

In  the  past  decades  as  interstate  highways  coursed  their  veins  across  the  top  of 
our  country's  flesh,  everyone  realized  the  importance  of  an  off  ramp  into  their 
hometown.  During  this  decade  as  we  travel  down  the  road  to  knowledge,  our  off 
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ramp  is  telecommunications  access,  and  it  is  just  as  critical,  if  not  more  so.  to  rural 
economic  and  educational  opportunities  as  the  interstate  exit  or  entrance  was  not  so 
terribly  many  years  ago.  Many  librarians  and  their  community  partners  in  Nebras- 
ka are  fully  aware  of  the  analogy.  Here  is  some  of  what  we  are  doing  to  provide 
that  telecommunications  off  ramp  for  our  citizens. 

In  my  hometown  of  Kearney,  NE,  our  public  library,  city  management,  local  busi- 
ness leaders,  educators,  health  professionals,  and  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  are  working  together  to  create  and  foster  a  unique  community 
project.  Our  vision  is  to  create  a  Technology  Learning  Center.  The  mission  of  the 
Technology  Learning  Center  is  three-fold: 

•  To  proactively  meet  the  needs  of  learners  by  creating  an  awareness  of  and 
access  to  emerging  and  existing  information  technology  systems  in  a  comforta- 
ble educational  setting. 

•  To  help  create  an  understanding  of  the  complex  technological  environment 
and  the  impact  those  technologies  have  on  everyone  in  our  community,  our 
State,  and  our  world. 

•  To  bridge  the  existing  knowledge  gaps,  provide  access,  and  encourage  im- 
plementation and  integration  of  existing  technology.  This  is  critical  for  individ- 
uals and  organizations  to  function  and  succeed  in  a  world  interconnected  with 
technology. 

The  Technology  Learning  Center  has  four  components.  The  first  component  of  the 
learning  center  is  a  real-time  video  conferencing  center  in  our  library.  We  will  have 
this  capability  by  mid-June  because  of  a  generous  gift  from  the  Nebraska  Division  of 
Communication.  This  division,  under  the  progressive  leadership  of  William  Miller,  is 
also  diligently  working  to  get  a  fiber  optic  network  set  up  across  the  State  in  1993 
which  will  affect  what  we  want  to  do  at  our  Technology  Learning  Center.  Individ- 
uals engaged  in  small  and  large  enterprise  are  most  excited  about  the  conferencing 
capabilities  because  of  the  savings  and  convenience  inherent  in  this  project.  The 
local  hospital  anticipates  doing  continuing  education  courses  through  our  video  con- 
ference center.  They  could  bring  in  nurses  from  a  four  county  area  that  could 
attend  the  same  class  as  nurses  in  Omaha,  Chicago,  or  Stockholm  Sweden.  We  also 
propose  to  use  the  conferencing  center  for  community  education  programs  on  topics 
ranging  from  health  to  government. 

The  second  component  of  the  Technology  Learning  Center  is  the  Technology  Lab. 
We  want  to  create  a  room  filled  with  computer  hardware  and  software.  Interns 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Kearney's  computer  science  program  and  a  full- 
time  lab  coordinator  will  staff  this  facility.  We  want  our  technology  lab  to  empower 
its  users  to  reach  a  level  of  national  tele-literacy  via  local  community  access.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  our  people  need  access  to  fax  machines,  CAD  technology,  graphics, 
CD-ROM  technology,  a  Nebraska  On-line  Service  Center,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
technologies.  We  are  in  the  process  of  examining  centers  from  around  the  world 
that  are  similar  in  purpose  and  scope.  Building  on  the  work  of  others,  we  are  infus- 
ing their  ideas  with  our  own  midwestern  ingenuity. 

The  third  component  of  our  Technology  Learning  Center  is  a  regional  micro-en- 
terprise/home-based business  resource  center  complete  with  competent  staff  trained 
to  help  our  citizens  ferret  out  needed  information  quickly  and  correctly  from  the  sea 
of  information  available  today.  We  also  want  this  component  of  the  center  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  library.  Workshops  will  be  given  on  topics  ranging  from  health  insur- 
ance for  the  self-employed  to  helping  businesses  compile  mailing  lists  for  the  first 
time.  We  will  use  traditional  hard  copy  resources  in  conjunction  with  state-of-the- 
art,  on-line  subscription  services  like  Nebraska's  Data  Transfer  Network  and  Info- 
trac.  We  also  want  to  have  professional  librarians  who  can  help  individual's  net- 
work with  key  resource  people.  Our  dream  is  to  create  an  environment  for  the  li- 
brary staff  that  empowers  them  to  become  the  human  current  in  the  rivers  of  infor- 
mation that  we  all  try  to  work  and  live  in. 

The  fourth  component  of  our  community  center  is  a  business  incubator  project 
that  will  allow  adult  learners  to  capitalize  upon  their  newfound  info-literacy.  The 
incubator  project  will  create  a  financial  and  physical  environment  that  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  fiedgling  micro-enterprises  in  the  competitive  global  market 
place.  The  emphasis  on  this  component  of  the  project  would  be  on  value-pull  not 
technology-push  products.  The  focus  is  on  re-training  adult  learners  for  viable  and 
rewarding  occupations.  Hopefully,  many  of  the  individuals  involved  in  our  family 
literacy  project,  which  is  part  of  the  technology  lab.  will  be  able  to  gain  additional 
skills  by  having  access  to  incubator  projects. 
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If  this  has  not  been  enough  to  make  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  good  life  in 
Nebraska  and  what  we  are  doing  out  there  in  what  you  may  have  suspected  was  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  rural  days  and  nights,  there  is  more! 

Hopefully  you  have  all  received  a  brochure  about  Nebraska  On-line,  our  State's 
unusual  information  highway.  The  reason  that  it  is  unusual  is  because  it  is  easy  to 
use  .  .  .  really.  Try  it  for  yourselves.  Have  someone  on  your  staff  try  it.  You  will 
even  be  able  to  help  build  it  if  you  like.  Nebraska  On-line  is  a  skeleton:  its  users 
define  its  shape  and  consistency.  Individuals  have  free  access  via  an  800  telephone 
number  to  electronic  mail,  legislative  information,  calendars,  news  releases,  and 
more.  Internet  will  come  alive  to  our  public  in  June  through  Nebraska  On-line  be- 
cause of  the  investment  of  State  and  private  dollars.  The  project's  scope  encom- 
passes all  of  our  State  and  was  one  of  the  first  projects  that  the  Nebraska  Develop- 
ment Network  decided  to  undertake.  The  Nebraska  Library  Commission's  staff  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  creation  and  success  of  Nebraska  On-line  and  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts. 

I  wish  that  I  could  show  Nebraska  On-line  to  all  of  you  today,  but  I  do  not  have 
enough  time.  However,  I  will  be  in  town  until  Friday  with  my  computer  and  would 
be  delighted  to  acquaint  you  or  your  staff  with  the  simplicity  and  versatility  of  Ne- 
braska On-line  which  could  well  serve  eis  a  prototype  for  other  states.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  me  demonstrate  Nebraska  On-line,  you  can  leave  a  message  for  me  in  the 
Science  and  Technology  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  (202)  707-6752. 

Also  of  interest  this  year  in  Nebraska  are  the  eleven  public  libraries  that  stretch 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  who  have  joined  together  local  government, 
State  government,  and  private  foundation  funds  to  purchase  and  install  the  Dynix 
Automated  Library  System.  We  could  never  have  bought  this  system  on  our  own. 
Through  a  collaborative  effort,  we  have  created  access  to  a  very  powerful,  resource- 
sharing  tool  for  the  citizens  we  serve. 

In  the  early  eighties,  my  husband  and  I  watched  quietly  as  farms  folded  up 
around  us;  we  understand  the  devastation  this  brought  to  area  families.  As  we  re- 
ceived our  degrees,  we  watched  quietly  as  many  of  our  peers  left  our  home  State  to 
go  to  exciting  jobs  in  impressive  places  like  L.A.,  Boston,  and  Washington,  DC;  we 
understand  that  immeasurable  loss.  We  also  understand  that  crisis  can  mean  chaos 
and  opportunity  simultaneously.  Through  it  all,  as  a  family  and  as  a  rural  culture, 
we  endeavored  to  look  for  the  opportunity  in  the  crisis.  We  worked  to  create  a  cli- 
mate that  allowed  other  rural  Americans  to  see  that  opportunity  also. 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  rural  economic  development,  rural  educational  reform, 
and  excellent  rural  health  care  has  never  been  more  ripe  than  it  is  right  now.  The 
soil  and  the  people  in  Nebraska  are  fertile  for  seeds  of  change,  growth,  and  brighter 
economic  days.  I  believe  that  libraries  can  play  and  are  playing  leading  roles  in  this 
not  so  quiet  metamorphosis.  At  a  recent  Rural  Economic  Development  Conference, 
Dr.  John  Allen,  a  rural  sociologist  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  com- 
mented that  half  of  all  Nebraska  households  have  an  adult  who  has  some  level  of 
computer  skills.  He  went  on  to  say  that  a  quarter  of  Nebraska  households  own  a 
computer.  Nebraskans  are  going  to  be  able  to  grow,  thrive,  and  compete  globally 
during  the  Information  Age  because  geographical  boundaries  no  longer  bind  us. 
Education  and  imagination  linked  together  with  telecommunication  technologies 
will  enable  us  to  take  bold  steps  down  avenues  many  of  us  did  not  know  even  exist- 
ed. Many  of  our  friends  who  left  the  State  will  be  coming  home  to  exciting  work  in 
rural  America  soon. 

Librarians  are  concerned  about  local  economic  development  and  forming  tempo- 
rary or  lasting  affiliates  with  area  partners  because  we  are  information  profession- 
als who  deeply  care  about  our  communities.  We  have  been  trained  to  extract  perti- 
nent details  for  the  public  good.  We  have  never  been  more  necessary  as  a  profession 
than  we  are  today.  Greater  public  service  is  our  goal;  the  same  as  your  own.  We  are 
the  last  refuge  for  those  individuals  who  do  not  own  a  modem  or  a  fax  machine.  We 
are,  as  always,  the  people's  university.  We  need  you  to  continue  to  support  existing 
programs  like  the  Center  for  the  Book,  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  and  the  recent  Internet  access  given  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
also  need  you  to  consider  the  existing  and  the  emerging  technologies'  ramifications 
with  us.  We  need  your  support  in  these  areas  also  because,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
millions  of  individuals  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  will  be  able  to  "varoom" 
not  "sputter"  down  our  nation's  electronic  super  highways  confidently  zipping  in 
and  out  of  electronic  networks  that  enhance  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
they  contact  through  today's  and  tomorrow's  technology. 

Chairman  Rose.  You  hardliners  that  are  still  here,  my  greatest 
appreciation. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Senate  and  the  staff  of  the  House 
for  patiently  being  here  with  us  today. 

I  am  very  excited  about  this  Nebraska  On-line  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  to  write  their  State  tele- 
phone associations  and  suggest  the  Nebraska  example.  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  do  that  in  North  Carolina. 

Ms.  Carroll.  Don't  forget  the  Department  of  Economic  Develop>- 
ment  either. 

Chairman  Rose.  OK.  I  think  that  is  good.  But  the  telephone  asso- 
ciations usually  have  their  hands  out  to  us  more  frequently,  but  all 
of  that  will  be  looked  at. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we  are  working  on  in  an- 
other part  of  my  responsibilities  is  putting  Congress  on  the  Inter- 
net and  we  are  being  careful  and  very  cautious  because  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse  is  going  to  be  very  high.  But  one  of  our  safeguards  is 
that  we  will  probably,  and  this  is  all  in  the  discussion  stage  now, 
require  that  the  person  who  contacts  us  on  Internet,  one,  be  from 
our  district.  And  two,  have  pre-registered  with  us  so  that  we  know 
where  they  live,  who  they  are,  and  then  they  will  be  permitted  to 
use  Internet  to  put  a  message  in  the  Congress'  computer  system 
which  would  then  be  routed  to  our  office. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  we  see  here  is  incorporating  this  with 
all  the  libraries  in  the  country.  I  mean,  can  you  see  a  nice  ad:  You 
want  to  cuss  your  Congressman,  come  to  the  library.  We  will  do  it 
for  50  cents  or  whatever.  But  have  a  charge  to  send  an  opinion 
letter  to  your  Congressman. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  them  back  through  your  library,  so 
don't  worry  about  that.  We  would  write  them  in  a  standard  letter 
form. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  This  has  been  a  very  exciting  hear- 
ing. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  Committee  was  adjourned.] 
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THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 

WASHINCTTON,  DC  20MO-IOOO 


'^2  9js^.  ""''''"'   ''" 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  April  21  hearing  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  its  links  to  our  Nation's  libraries.   Several  people  in  the 
audience  commented  on  the  valuable  information  on  the  status  of  American  libraries 
brought  out  during  the  testimony  and  expressed  great  enthusiasm  for  the  leadership 
that  you  are  providing  on  this  issue  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

As  you  know,  most  of  the  witnesses  described  the  many  services  provided 
their  libraries  by  the  Library  of  Congress;  it  is  always  heartening  to  hear  that  the 
Library's  programs  are  valued  so  highly. 

In  your  opening  statement  you  spoke  about  the  opportunities  for  greater 
citizen  empowerment  through  information  technology,  and  many  of  the  witnesses 
echoed  this  thesis.   Wliat  the  Library  of  Congress  might  do  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  about  advances  in  the  new  technologies  may  be  a 
useful  topic  to  explore  in  another  hearing.   Dan  Mulhollan,  Acting  Deputy  Librarian, 
is  in  communication  with  your  staff  on  this  matter. 

With  warm  regards. 

Sincerely, 


/James  H.  BiUingtc 
//The  Librarian  o^Cy'ngress 


The  Honorable 

Charlie  Rose 

Chairman 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 
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KEARNEY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

AND  INFORMATION  CENTER 


JOJO    FIRST   AVENUE 

KEARNEV 

NE   68847 

1308.     2  3  3     3  28? 

fAX   (308 

1   234   6399 
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10»i  233  3215 

May   10,    1993 

Mr.  Charlie  Rose 

U.S.  House  of  Representaclves  .^^^ 

Suite  H-326,  U.S.  Capitol  ,  *  W*- 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-6157  ^x^  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Rose: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
behalf  of  our  nation's  libraries  in  April. 

You  wanted  to  know  what  telephone  companies  would  see  as 
the  advantage  in  offering  free  or  nominal 
telecommunications  service  to  their  libraries.   I  would 
offer  a  one  word  answer:   addiction.   By  empowering  all 
people  access  to  electronic  bulletin  board  systems,  the 
Internet,  and/or  online  subscription  services  at  their 
local  public  libraries,  the  telephone  companies  are 
creating  a  user  base.   Once  people  become  technology 
literate  and  can  see  how  access  will  change  their  personal 
and  professional  lives,  many  of  them  will  pay  for  services 
that  the  library  may  or  may  not  provide.   They  will  become 
addicted  to  the  services  much  as  they  might  be  addicted  to 
their  television  sets  now.   It  'bounds  as  if  the  television 
may  be  the  medium  that  will  be  initially  used.   I  have  sent 
an  article  that  discusses  this  avenue  of  exchange  for  your 
perusal. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
information  rich  and  the  information  poor  as  we  approach 
the  twenty-first  century.   I  would  hope  that  every  American 
will  continue  to  have  access  to  critical,  life-changing 
information. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  that  you  gave  to  all  of 
us.   Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Brenda  Carroll,  Director 
Kearney  Public  Library 
and  Information  Center 
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Communications  giants  want  to  build  nctwori<s  that  will  change  how  you  live.  They're  making 
billion-dollar  bets.  Their  future— and  yours— is  on  the  line.  ■  by  Andrew  Kapler 


■  Call  w  llic  Tirsl  grca(  business  show- 
down of  Ihc  21sl  ccnlury;  The  gi- 
anis  of  Amcric.in  conimunicalions 
arc  locked  in  a  struggle  lo  build  and  conlrol 
a  vast  web  of  electronic  networks.  These  so- 
called  information  highways  will  be  of  glass 
fiber  and  will  deliver  an  abundance  of  ser- 
vices to  offices  and  houses — video  images, 
phone  calls,  helpful  data  in  many  guises. 
They  promise  lo  change  the  way  people 
woris  and  play  In  the  view  of  some  tech- 
nologists, Ihcy  could  affect  American  life  as 
profoundly  as  railroads,  interstate  high- 
ways, telephones,  and  TV. 

The  risks  arc  as  colossal  as  llic  opportu- 
nities. Building  a  glass  highway  is  moon- 
shot  expensive— by  one  estimate,  extend- 
ing the  nelivorks  over  the  next  20  years 
niav  cost  phone  companies  alone  nearly 
Jliu  billion.  Kcgiilaliims  arc  likely  to 
change  while  the  game  is  being  played; 
technology  is  evolving  so  quickly  that  sonic 


highways  could  become  obsolete  before 
they  are  complete.  The  highways'  success 
will  depend  on  the  revenues  they  generate. 
Yet  no  one  knows  how  much  consumers 
will  pay  to  browse  through  movie  libraries 
using  their  remote  controls,  play  electronic 
games  with  far-off  friends,  or  visit  their 
doctors  by  video. 

Since  they  control  the  information  con- 
duits feeding  into  households  today,  tele- 
phone and  cable  TV  companies  have  the 
most  at  slake.  The  idea  of  receiving  a 
phone  call  on  a  cable  TV  wire  may  sound 
as  impossibly  counterintuitive  as,  say,  get- 
ting a  Clip  of  coffee  out  of  an  electrical 
socket.  Bui  the  idea  will  soon  be  n:alily. 
New  technology  is  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers between  llie  industries.  Telephone 
companies  such  .is  Bell  Atlantic  and  GTE 
aie  eyeing  tlie  lutiative  $2ll-billioii-a-year 
cable  TV  business,  while  cable  operators 
such    as   Tclc-Comniunieations    Inc.    and 


Time  Warner  (parent  of  FojtTONti's  pub- 
lisher) covet  the  vast  $65-billion-a-year 
market  for  residential  phone  service. 

The  highways  these  rivals  have  started 
constructing  are  different  from  the  elec- 
tronic superhighway  that  Vice  President 
Gore  is  promoting.  His  is  a  national  net- 
work of  supercomputers,  linked  by  fiber 
optics,  that  will  connect  universities,  hos- 
pitals, research  centers,  and  other  institu- 
tions that  need  lo  exchange  vast  amounts 
of  data.  Conslruction  of  this  superhigh- 
way, an  expansion  of  today's  federally 
subsidized  scienlific  networks,  seems  al- 
most certain  lo  pioceed.  Cut  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  counting  on  private  en- 
terprise to  construct  advanced  networks 
that  will  serve  the  public  generally.  As  a 
result.  America's  information  system 
won't   have  a  single  owner;   It  will  be  a 
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network  of  iKlworks,  conlrvtllcd  by  many 
companicv 

How  gDvcrnmcnt  rc|gululc\  ittc  ncl- 
uwks — Of  Ui»CNn'i — wril  proriniiKlly  inllu 
cncc  vnicc  ami  profits  SlKxikl  rct;ulalors 
$cr;ip  rules  lh.ii  prc\-cnl  c.ihk  TV  jikI  Cclc 
phiHK  oinip;inics  rnmi  Icipnig  inlu  (»nc 

UIIiI|Ik.'|'n     IhiMIICWCN     WIIIhhiI      i.tHI\ll.tllU  ' 

SltinikJ  giivvrnmcni  i.ikc  iIh:  k'.Kl  in  citMir- 
Inj;  tM  ttK  rKiwtirkv  .ill  vnvk  u%*il\Kt''  II 
ni»l  )tii\i:rnrm:nl,  whu' 

The  miiNi  ciMilriivcrsial  t|ucslion  i\ 
whether  huMiKTW.  wiiImmiI  lite  Itelp  dI 
VVjshtngiim.  will  .ict  quKkly  emiugh  M.iny 
people  Tear  ituil  the  US.  u  Ingging  danger- 
ously behind  its  imding  pjrtnen  in  buikJ- 
ing  inform.iiKjn  highw.iys — a  failing  lli;U 
could  reduce  Amcrtca's  conipc(ilivcnc». 
Coming,  the  No.  1  mnkcr  of  oplicil  fiber, 
cstimalcs  that  if  lclep<H)nc  companies  up- 
gmdc  aging  installations  o(  Ihcir  historical 
pace,  the  rewiring  will  lake  until  2037.  Out 
Japan  is  committed  to  completing  a  na- 
tional fiber  network  by  2015  and  believes 
that  the  resulting  productivity  gams  will 
boost  CNP  by  no  kv.  tlun  }0%.  Germany 


Ho*«r  mloimjtion  wtll  jel  Ihef  e.  A  ComMig 
ItchnktAfi  mcMurts  lat«r  (Lfht  pjiftlni  Ihrouch 
an  optical  fiber  in  an  iipstat*  N«w  Yorti  Ub. 

and  Prance  are  not  far  behind  in  Iheir 
pbav  Observes  Michael  Moatson,  manag- 
er of  odvnnccd  opcmtion.s  laMing  at  GTE: 
"These  nations  ncc  how  allrading  and 
keeping  companies  with  telecommunica- 
tions helps  ihcm  be  compeii<n«.  We  tend 
to  trip  over  our  own  feel.** 

Amid  lite  debate  and  unccnninty.  com- 
pan^.■^  like   MorristmN  .irc  pLicing  hillK.n- 


I  dolbr  bcLv  Wlwt  fulk/w\  n  j  Imik  M  the 
pulciCk  and  technologies  Ihtt  will  \ha|K 

^  ihc  new  highw.iy^.  ihe  scrvnes  lhc>  will 
make  powiltk.  ainl  ihe  ci"nixiiii\e  sir.Ue 
gle^  of  iliose  wIhj  pl-m  !•>  Innhl  iIkiii 

NEW  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 

■  lite  (lininn  AjMiiiM\ir.ilMMi  lia%  put  elee- 
iKHiie  highwa)'s  mi  the  iialHinal  .icemla 
Inil  liiLs  yel  to  ikxide  wlial  Waxhinglnii  will 
dit  to  gel  Ihem  Ituih  One  of  the  luHleM 
dcb.ileN  Ik  alxiul  how  miKh  tlie  gmvrn- 
meitt  \huiild  spend  .StMiie  pei*t*le  lliiiiL 
/eio  Ureitd.in  Clouvuin.  chief  operating 
officer  ul  Telc-Communicaiions  Inc. 
(TCI),  iukx,  "If  multiple  industries  will 
create  the  iirchiieciurc,  why  should  taxpay- 
ers pay'" 

But  the  highway  builden  face  a  chicken- 
and-egg  problem  ihai  a  sprinkling  of  gov- 
ernment seed  money  could  help  solve. 
Unless  fibcr-opiK  networks  can  provide 
Krvices  that  consumers  want  to  buy,  ihcy 
will  be  just  so  many  useless  strands  of 


Turn  ilui  ptrge  fuf  a  nde  n 
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ry  Ihtir  ■-tivii.i.-s.  ilLikiiii;  lllc; 
WDulU  Ik-  like  pullint:  up  ;i 
Ihc  mad  is  huilL  l.cu  C.iiii| 
I'aciric  Ikll   liiliMniali.nl  Services.  iJc- 
MTilKs    llii:   dikiuiila   Ins  t(ini|iaiiy   fates: 
■•noes  line  inifMie  a  liM  of  Dmmn  slral- 
egy— 'Uuild    II    and    lliey   will   come' 
wall  until  [here  is  proven  demand?" 
A  modcsl  invcshnenl  of  federal  dollars 

T-tyjr'    could  kjitiuii^e  mdusiiy.  argues  ccon- 

iC^-  \r:;;^;i;:y^,   Noam?>i  Columbw  Univcrsily 

sV^^Wofcssor  and  aullionly  on  Iclecom- 
^vs^^nunicalions.  Dcnionstralion  projccls  clcc- 
^^/U'^'TTonically  linking,  say.  communily 
libraries,  schools,  and  universities  could 
pique  public  interest  and  stimulate  de- 
mand for  high-capacity  networks.  Consul- 
tant Janice  Obuchowski.  a  former  Bush 
Administration  official,  advocates  "appli- 
cations funding."  including  grants  to  help 
entrepreneurs  develop  services  to  sell. 

The   Defense   Department's   Advanced 
Research    Projects   Agency   or   a  civilian 

equivalent  could  also  contribute  to  key  FCC  to  offer  a  "video  dial  lone"  tliat  en 
technologies.  In  the  1980s  the  agency  ables  other  companies  to  use  the  phone 
helped  finance  work  on  digital  signal  pro-  network  to  transmit  video  programming, 
cessing— the  packing  and  unpacking  of  in-      A  few  phone  companies  have  also         -- 


s  that  are  laying  fiber  in  city  centers  and 
stealing  customers  from  the  telephone  net- 
work. A  Uell  company,  in  turn,  just  made 
an  end  run  around  rules  barring  it  from  the 
cable  busincs.s  in  its  service  area  by  acquir- 
ing two  big  cable  franchises  out  of  state. 


Tlie  government  achieves  universal  ser- 
vice through  regulation.  Tlic  phone  compa- 
nies are  obliged  to  hook  up  everyone  in 
their  service  aiea  and  charge  each  custom- 
er the  same  basic  rate — even  though  this 
mean  stretching  miles  of  wire  to  a  cus- 


formation  for  efficient  transmission  and 
reception.  The  technology  still  needs  work 
So  does  the  science  of  translating  video  im- 
ages into  computerized  form. 

Regulators,  meanwhile,  could  hurry  the 
highway  by  loosening  antiquated  rules,  es 

pecially  those  that  hobble  the- telephone  succeeds,  it  must  return  any  "excess" 
business.  For  instance,  phone  companies  profits  to  customers  in  the  form  of  rate 
must  depreciate  their  capital  equipment  rebates.  Some  states,  such  as  New  Jersey, 
over  20  years  or  more.  Tliat  was  the  useful  have  wisely  begun  to  allow  higher  profits 
lifetime  of  telephone  gear  a  decade  ago,  in  exchange  for  gu 
but    today,    when    technology     |,gg^_ 


As  cable  and  phone  companies  invade  tomcr  whose  payments  won't  cover  the 
le  another's  markets,  the  government  whole  cost.  High  profits  from  some  cus- 
lould  dismantle  the  rules  separating  the  tomers— such  as  those  who  pay  for  added 
dustries  carefully.  So  far  the  phone  services  like  call  wailing— compensate  for 
)mpanies  have  won  the  right  from  the  the  money  losers  and  enable  the  phone 
company  to  hit  the  rate  of  return  llic  regu- 
lators allow. 

But  as  competition  and  new  technology 
galvanize  local  markets,  universal  service 
becomes  harder  to  deliver  in  the  tradi- 
tional way.  Cable  companies  aren't  bound 
by  universal  service  rules.  Using  leading- 
edge  technology,  a  savvy  cable  operator 
uld  add  phones  to  its  system  and  target 


lief  from  so-called  ratc-of-return  regula- 
tions, which  they  say  stifle  innovation. 
Tlic  rules,  administered  by  the  states,  lim- 
it the  companies'  return  on  assets,  typical- 
ly to  8%  to  U%.  If  a  company  takes  a 

chance  on  an  ambitious  new  service  and  just  those  parts  of  the  local  market  that 
produce  the  fattest  profits  Indeed,  Time 
Warner  has  asked  the  FCC  to  let  sub- 
scribers on  its  advanced  cable  system  in 


changes  faster  than  govern- 
ments in  Bolivia,  the  rules  deter 
investment. 

The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  state 
utility  commissions,  which  must 
arbitrate  the  networks'  con- 
struction, are  besieged  by  lob- 
byists from  telephone  and  cable 
companies.  Each  side  wants  to 
gain  an  advantage.  While  the 
regulators  deliberate,  cable 
companies  are  getting  into  the 
phone  companies'  business  and 
vice  versa.  Some  cable  opera- 
tors have  bought  into  compa- 


"Does  one 
pursue  a 
Field  of 
Dreams 
strategy— 
'Build  it 
and  they 
will  come' 
—or  wait?" 


vestment    will    lead    to    lower 
prices  for  basic  phone  service. 

The  most  difficult  issue  gov- 
ernment will  face  is  how— and 
even  whether— to  make  sure 
there  is  basic,  low-cost  service 
for  every  American  who  wants  a 
phone  and  other  essential  ser- 
vices that  the  highway  will  pro- 
vide. On  the  telephone  network, 
that  principle,  known  as  univer- 
sal service,  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  for  60  years.  It  reflects 
the  belief  that  phones,  like  mail, 
electricity,  and  highways,  unite 
the  nation's  people  and  make 
America  strong. 


Orlando,  Florida,  use  the  cables  to  place 
long-distance  calls.  That  would  enable  the 
company  to  claim  a  share  of  the  lucrative 
fees  that  AT&T  and  other  long-distance 
companies  pay  for  connections  to  local 
customers.  If  the  FCC  approves  Time 
Warner's  plan,  UellSouth  would  see  its 
profits  in  Orlando  erode- and  might  file 
for  permission  to  raise  basic  rates. 

What  should  the  FCC  do?  Option  A  is  to 
regulate  local  markets  more,  requiring  new- 
comers to  provide  universal  phone  service. 
That  would  surely  discourage  competition 
and  slow  the  development  of  information 
highways.  Option  13  is  lo  lift  restrictions  on 
phone  companies  just  enough  to  let  Ihcm 
counter,  but  not  drive  out,  the  invaders — 
say,  by  providing  information  services,  in- 
eluding  their  own  video  programming,  as 
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jpprojch  involves  j  ilctiCJic  balancing  aci 
llui  fciicr.ll  anJ  vidic  rcgulutur\  wuuliJ 
tuvc  tu  pcrfurni  jgjin  and  jj^nn  i»  cunt- 
pclin|  local  networks  pup  up  jcrou  Ihc 
country  during  (he  coming  dccadei  Sitll 
jiioihcr  option  Require  new  cniranit  to 
pay  Ihc  phone  company  to  help  olTsct  the 
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will  be  a  diincull  bukiitcu  bccauK  of  the 
cunipio  and  iiiicrlocking  nature  of  rcguta- 
tiuru  affecting  the  industries — far  tricktcr 
than  opening  up  long  dislaiKc,  a  process 
that  has  occuptcd  the  FCC  and  the  coutii 
for  more  than  ten  years  Eventually,  m 
communities  where  competition  flour- 
ishes, regulation  may  not  be  needed  tu 
ensure  cheap  atuJ  abundant  Iclccumniu- 
nications.  In  the  meantime  tl>e  govern- 
ment will  have  to  be  careful  to  modify  its 
rules  in  a  way  that  protects  the  public  in- 
terest while  givmg  neither  industry  an  un- 
fair advantage 

Letting  many  companies  compete  in 
building  (he  uiformatton  highway  lessens 
(Ik  chance  ihal  the  country  will  gel  mar- 
ried lo  the  wrong  Icchnulogy.  Cunipeliliun 
will  foster  coiildtuous  inrHivatHin  But  it 
.iIm)  iitcre.Lics  the  nsk  llial  Ihc  US.  will  be 
dotted  with  iiciwurks  that  can't  talk  lo  one 
jmxhcr. 

Ah.  for  the  simplicity  of  monopoly. 
When  AT&T  r;in  the  Bell  ityMem.  it  kept 
everything  working  smoothly  by  setting  de- 
tailed lechnic.il  standards.  When  a  new  ser- 
vice appeared,  il  was  sure  lo  work  every- 
where. "Uut  I>oy."  says  Bob  Barada,  chief 
strategist  fur  Pacific  TcIcms,  "was  (hat  pro- 
cess slow!  Tim  country  can't  wait  fur  a  stan- 
dards boiiy  (u  cross  every  /  before  wc  get 
started. " 

Instead  of  dchning  standards  in  advance, 
regulators  should  jawbone  companies  into 
working  out  the  details  themselves.  If  a  ca- 
ble company  and  a  telephone  company  op- 
erate compeling  networks  in  a  community, 
rcsidcnt.s  should  be  ahle  to  reach  each  oth- 
er no  matter  which  iielwurk  Ihey  use.  But 
where  sliould  the  physical  connection  be- 
tween the  networks  occur?  In  a  manhole? 
In  a  telephone  company  central  office^ 
And  with  what  equipment?  To  be  main- 
tained by  whom? 

11icse  are  nuis-and-bolt5  questions  ilut 
regulators  aren't  good  at  answering.  Co- 
lumbia University's  Noam,  who  once 
served  on  the  New  York  Slate  Public  Ser- 
vice   Commission,    advuo>   regulators    to 
bring  all  the  parties  into  a  room  and  tell 
them  to  work  out  ihcir  diircrenccs  under 
threat  of  regulatory  fiat.  He  says.  "The  ar- 
rangement works  particularly  well  when  it 
involves  icchnologisls — they're  problem 
solvers."  Oitcc  the  rules  arc  agreed  on. 
^   regulators  can  codify  and  enforce  (hem.  If 
I   they  do  (ItLs  job  well  and  clear  (he  way  for 
I  competition,  says  Jim  Chiddu,  ihe  chief 
technologist  at  Time  Warner  Cable,  "il 


motir.g  tremendous  innovation  in  technol- 
ogy  fear  and  greed." 

THE  GLASS  HIGHWAY 

■  "You'll  be  guing  lo  Ccrritos.  I  hope." 
said  the  nun  from  GTt  Ccrntos  ii  CTEs 
community  of  the  future.  Buried  beneath 
the  wide,  straight  roadways  of  the  Lot  An 
gelcs  suburb,  dendcr  Uicaltu  uf  glou  gunJc 
pulses  of  infrared  light  from  lasers  in  the 
swiicliing  center  to  two  sdiools  and  4,200 
homes,  bearing  programs  and  telephone 
calls.  A  teacher  summons  up  video  lesions 
at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Some  families  on 
the  network — brave  Jclsons! — can  call  up 
movies  on  the  system  whenever  they  wish 
The  families  can  even  convcrK  with  each 
other  on  ttie  screen. 

All  two  of  them.  "For  years  it  was  unly 
one  guy  watching  movicv  It's  a  standing 
joke  in  the  industry."  says  Danny  Bricrc. 
president  ofTcleOKiicc.  a  New  Jersey  con- 
sulting firm,  of  the  cautious  pace  at  which 
GTE  has  pursued  its  five-year  trial.  But 
Cerrilos  is  no  joke  lo  GTE.  Uillion-dollar 
decisions  depend  on  what  technologists 
and  marketers  learn  there,  ulher  compa- 
nies arc  conducting  similar  small-scale  tri- 
als. Tliey  show  the  fitful  and  tentative  way 
revolutions  start. 

Tlie  technology  of  the  information  high- 
way is  evolving  at  a  furious  pace.  In  Decem- 
ber 1992  the  FCC  licensed  CellularVision. 
a  Freehold.  New  Jersey,  startup  company, 
lo  lest  an  ullrahigh-frcqucncy  microwave 
radio  system  that  may  eliminate  wires  in 
some  parts  of  urban  networks.  Such  inno- 
vations could  drnmalicilly  louver  co.sls  and 
reshape  information  networks  even  as  llicy 
are  being  built. 

The  highways  that  cable  and  telephone 
companies  currently  cnvKion  will,  in  the 
words  of  GTE  vice  chairman  John  Segall, 
"lie  the  world  together  in  a  hush  of  pho- 
luns."T1)e  network  will  be  rich  in  fiber -optic 
cable,  which  has  far  greater  carrying  capaci- 
ty than  coppicr  wire  or  coaxial  cable. 

Messages  conveyed  on  ihc  fibers  will  be 
encoded  in  the  ones  and  ^eros  of  computer 
language  and  comp'res.scd  by  sophisticated 
Circuitry  for  easier  storage  and  quicker 
transmission.  Ultrafast  switches  will  route 
video  images  as  easily  as  ordinary  phone 
calls.  Special  computers  called  video  serv- 
ers will  store  movies  and  TV  programs  m 
digital  form. 

Tliesc  lechiiolugics  will  give  the  network 
its  hallmark  alinbules.  Il  will  be  "broad- 
band." Just  as  a  line  painted  with  a  broad 
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brush  ainl.nns  mure  pjinl 
traced  with  a  narrow  one,  u  broadband  net- 
work can  carry  more  information  than  its 
narrowband  countcrparl.  Singe  signals  on 
the  network  will  all  be  digilal.  it  will  caMly 
carry  information  uf  dilTcrcnl  kmds:  It 
won't  need  to  know  whether  a  transmission 
describes  a  lark's  song  or  a  slasher  movie. 
The  network  will  also  be  two-way  and  inter- 
active: Every  user  will  be  able  to  send  all 
kinds  of  information— voice,  video,  data, 
and  graphics — to  anyone  else. 

Before  Ihis  vision  can  become  reality, 
phone  and  cable  companies  must  each 
overcome  innate  weaknesses.  Phone  com- 
panies arc  experts  al  running  networks 
linked  by  switches  (powerful  computers 
thai  lei  any  customer  dial  any  other)  and  al 
providing  service  with  ncar-lotal  rchabilily. 
But  the  system  itself  is  narrowband,  its 
Ihin-gauge  copper  wire  unable  to  carry  a 
high-quality  video  image.  Cable  systems, 
with  their  heavier-gauge  coaxial  cable,  are 
broadband— a  strength.  But  unlike  tele- 
phone communication,  which  is  two-way. 
cable  signals  flow  In  only  one  direction  on 
the  systems  common  today.  They  have  no 
switches  and  can't  relay  phone  calls. 

GTE's  experiment  in  Ccrrilos  typifies 
the  approach  phone  companies  will  proba- 
bly adopt.  A  fiber  strand  runs  from  the 
phone  company's  central  office  to  a  curb- 
side  pedestal  that  can  serve  up  to  20 
houses.  Inside  the  pedestal  is  an  optica!  In- 
terface unit  with  a  separate  circuit  card  for 
each  house.  The  card  contains  the  subscrib- 
er's coded  address  and  ensures  that  phone 
calls  and  video  programs  arriving  on  the 
shared  fiber-optic  line  end  up  in  the  right 
place.  The  circuits  also  convert  the  incom- 


The  network 
won't  know 
whether  a 
transmis- 
sion de- 
scribes a 
lark's  song 
or  a  slasher 
movie. 


ing  light  pulses  into  cle^tromL 
signals,  which  enter  the  house- 
hold via  coaxial  and  copper 
wires  hooked  to  the  TV  and 
phone,  respectively. 

Cable  companies,  by  con- 
trast, don't  need  (o  take  fiber 
all  the  way  to  the  curb.  'Hicy 
will  run  it  to  the  edge  of  each 
neighborhood,  where  transmis- 
sions will  feed  into  the  coax 
network  that  is  already  in 
place.  Each  fiber  link  might 
serve  as  many  as  2.(K)()  fam- 
ilies. By  using  the  latest  com- 
pre-ssion  tcchni([ucs,  which  can 
multiply  tenfold  the  number  of 
channels  on  a  cable  system,  a  company  can 
assign  eiianncls  to  individual  customers  as 
needed — to  deliver  a  movie,  say,  or  relay  a 
telephone  call. 

The  fiber  links  are  essential  for  two-way 
communication;    coaxial    networks    alone 
can't  handle  it.  In  a  coax  system,  signals 
pass  through  an  ampliricr  every  2.0()0  feel 
or  so.  Each  introduces  a  whisper  of  clee-      way  to  transm 
tronic  interference  to  the  line.  In  one-wavjkopper  telcpTi 
transmission,  the  noise  is  manageable;  but      veiled  a  digital 
on  the  return  path  in  two-way  eommunlca- 
tion,  it  builds  up.  and  the  cacophony  of  the 
amplifiers  drowns  out  the  message.  The  in- 
troduction of  fiber  brings  a  measure  of 
calm:   Laser  .signals  can  travel   for  miles 
without  a  boost,  so  the  total  number  of  am- 
plifiers in  the  system  stays  relatively  low. 

For  both  industries,  the  most  expensive 
job  will  be  laying  down  fiber.  The  work  has 
barely  begun.  According  to  Corning,  the 
U.S.  now  has  some  12  million  miles  of  fiber 
installed — compared  with  1.2  billtun  of 
copper  phone  wire.  Neither  phone  nor  ca- 
ble companies  have  put  down  much  fiber  in 
residential  areas,  which  account  for  some 
65%  of  the  mileage  of  telephone  networks 
and  75%  of  the  mileage  of  cable  systems. 
■"  It's  hard  to  say  how  much  rewiring  for 
advanced  networks  will  cost,  partly  because 
both  industries  arc  gradually  swilcliing  to 


Until  now,  calile  companies 
have  held  a  theoretical  advan- 
tage: Tlicy  can  make  do  with  less 
fiber  because  they  already  own  a 
broadband  conduit  into  the 
home.  By  most  estimates,  a  ca- 
ble operator  could  add  two-way 
services,  including  fiber  to  the 
neighborhood,  for  less  than 
S 1 .000  per  household.  Installing 
a  Cernlos-likc  system,  including 
fiber  to  the  curb,  could  cost  its 
telephone  rival  hundrcdsof  dol- 
lars more.  That  advantage  will 
erode:  As  demand  for  two-way 
services  increases,  the  cable  op- 

eralor  will  have  to  segment  its 

network  into  smaller  units  and  install  more 
fiber.  Eventually  the  two  systems  will  look 
and  cost  jusi  about  the  same.  But  in  a  devel- 
oping maiket,  the  cable  company's  head 
start  ntighl  be  crucial. 

Siaallwonder  that  Bellcore,  the  research 
arm  of  ihc  seven  rcyional  Dell  ODcratiric 
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What  cable  companies  (ear:  Small  antennas  will 
let  CellularVision  customers  watch  TV  and  make 
phone  calls  without  wires  to  their  houses. 


ogy  Is  still  far  Irom  perfect.  The  longer 
copper  pathway  the  TV  signal  traverses, 
the  more  the  picture  degrades;  at  best  the 
picture  quality  is  no  belter  than  that  from 
an  ordinary  VCR.  All  llie  .same,  if  regula- 
tions allow,  phone  companies  can  now  look 
forward  to  ofTering  video  service  as  soon  as 
lUcy  bring  fiber  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of  a 
residential  area. 

Doth  industries  need  more  break- 
throughs. The  greatest  technical  roadblock 
involves  storage  technology.  In  most  elec- 
tronic-highway plans,  TV  watchers  will  be 
able  to  scroll  through  menus  of  video  li- 
braries—Treasures of  Columbia  Pictures, 
say — slocked  by  Independent  vendors.  A 
push  of  a  button  on  the  remote  control  and 
the  show  will  begin, 
fiber  anyway  for  their  ordinary  operations.  I  'For  such  schemes  to  work,  any  company 
Corning  estimates  thai  doubling  the  rate  of  I  that  wants  to  ofTer  a  video  service  should  be 
conversion  of  the  phone  system— which  I  able  to  buy  a  video  server  and  hook  it  into 
would  mean  Ihal  the  job  would  be  finished  the  network.  But  servers  that  can  store 
by  2015— would  increase  spending  over  the  movies  digitally  and  dish  lliem  out  on  de- 
pcriod  by  $24  billion.  Add  the  $63  billion  mand  aren't  ready  yet.  The  task  is  crushing: 
that  phone  comp;inies  already  plan  to  Even  a  95-minulc  film  like  miyiteS  WuiU 
spend  and  $50  billion  for  new  ultrafasl  requires  bjllions  of  bits  of  memory  Amen- 
swilches  to  keep  traffic  fiowing  smoothly  tech  is  testing  a  system  in  »„nicago  mat  will 
on  the  information  highway,  and  the  bill  enable  Arthur  Andersen,  the  consulting 
comes  to  $137  billion.  That's  just  for  the  Ifirm.  to  dispatch  training  films  to  clients, 
telephone  network.  Other  developments,  such  as  the  rapid 
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ch.iii|;c  llu:  cuuiM.-  i>r  llic  liigliwajr  r.nc  In 
Ccllul.li  Vi>H>n\  inal  inMalUilKiii  in  Uiiioli 
lyil.  New  Yiilk.  wtmiiltr*  oUli  .1  ilcctKlcr 
h.ix  iicvm:  SI  TV  tli.iiiiiclk  uwiif  .1  iiih> 
.iMc  jiiU'im.i  t>nl>  Itvv'  iikIk'^  M|ii.irc  I'li- 
like    ni.liii.iiv    rliMinv.nv    Mfil.iK.    wIikIi 

U'<|IIIK   .1  ihltKl  llIK  .'I  M|:lll  lKKVVl.ll  II.IIIN 

iliiiui  .mil  icviKvi    iIk.  iiIii.iIiilIi  Iicuikii 

O   ^.jMi,,!.    I..I.I1, ,      .III    mil. nil-    liL. — I 

>**i>illi.ml  hill  III!  .1  liJLMil^l.iMili:  >».ry  lilllc 

,,h.imciiii.i\..iui)m>l_Aiilli[  I  Ik  y  yd   .i   ijiHVl 
^     biiuiKv:   Ilic  Nyvltiii  cm  jl»<i  tiiiry  mjjii.iK 
luilh  »a)v  a  IcM  111  kkphiuic  strvici;  will 
tKgin  \lHtilly. 

MiiM  IcIvpJuinc  uiiil  c;iblc  ciccutivc.\  Ji\- 
nii\^  lilt  R)tj  llijl  .111)  new  iceliniilugy.  nii 
maUcr  huw  Mjrlling,  will  pi 


laUcr  huw  Mjrlling,  will  piuvidc  ili  uwncr 
ilh  a  uislainablc  cJgc.  In  ihc  long  run,  the  | 
same  tcchnulugy  will  be  available  [u  all  com-  '^ 
cr\  TCIM)>tndjnCliiuvlonj;cl\diiwnMglil 
ICily  when  prc5dcJ  un  Ihc  pros  and  cons  of 
conipcling  schemes  for  an  advanced  net- 
work. "1  don't  like  the  way  thisconvcnalion 
IS  going."  he  says.  "Technology  is  no!  ihe 
i-viue.  Whal  do  consumers  want  to  buy? 
What  do  they  want  to  pay,  and  when?" 

THE  KILLER  APP 

■  As  they  imagine  Ihc  billions  of  dollars 
consumers  might  spend  on  electronic  high- 


1 
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prcJiciing  how  cunsunicr\  will  rc^poniJ. 

Almost  williuul  quulion.  business  de- 
mand will  drive  iltc  miirkct  fur  advanced 
services  a(  firsi.  M^mufaclurcn  iind  their 
suppliers  wilt  um:  electronic  hi('hways  lo 
link  (licir  computers  and  collatwraie  on 
product  devclopnicnl.  Insurance  compii- 
nies  could  receive  images  of  auto  wrecks 
for  claims  processing.  Video  depositions 
and  arraignments,  whidi  some  Uw  enforcc- 

ways,  lelccommunicadons  CACCulivcs  often      menl  agencies  already  employ,  would  be- 

exhibit  the  Pavlovian  response  of  a  gam-     come  common. 

bling  addict  exposed  to  flashing  neon  lights.  But  to  really  cash  m.  communications 

Uslen  10  Arthur  Bushkm.  president  of  Dell      companies  will  li 


^; 

Ufcing  Mn  "atr  nioutt"  remote  control.  J  *in>«r 
«t «  BcU  AtUntic  dtmonst/Jtion  in  Vtrgina 
broMScft  lor  moift  and  iroctr^t. 

muting  Despite  the  limitatHins  of  (inlay's 
telephone  networks,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees working  al  home  is  rising  al  a  star- 
tling rate.  Accordmfi  lu  Mjlonc.  14%  of 
■  Ihc  Fomi'Nc  500  itnd  Service  SfW)  corngT- 

;  formal  lelccommuiinK  pOTi-  7^ 
rrh  at  homc35   \> 
h  wcclk.  and  :>_j  million^  ^ 
liomc  work  Tfic  numbcTT 


cics.  »70JX>[)  employees' 


UlUUilLS 


crrrnrr 


Jicdsofbil- 


hnn'i nf  ilniUri  ;■  ^  ' 
mcdic.ll  service'-.,  .mii 


says  John  Malone.  president  of  Eastern 
Management  Group,  a  Parsippany.  New 
Jerv:y.  consulting  firm.  Just  as  the  pcrv)niil 
computer  industry  languished  until  spread- 
sheet programs  appeared,  information 
highways  need  q^^lcr  app^^software  in- 
dustry lingo  for  an  appiicaTioii  people  arc 
Jyinu  to  (P^ 


hng  recipes~lt's  endless. 

May5c  It  will  be,  someday 
But  ercaiing  services  thai  con- 
sumers will  want  (0  buy  could 
make  building  networks  seem 
as  easy  as  running  a  stnng  be- 
tween two  tin  cans.  Some  appli- 
cations arc  no-braincrs— 
merely  better  w.iys  of  delivering 
services  people  already  use 
Others,  the  kind  visionaries  cue 
when  they  claim  information 
highwayswillchangelhc  Amer-  (O  pSYt  3nd 
ican  way  of  life,  pose  obstacles 
and  problems  in 


"Technol- 
ogy isn't  the 
issue.  What 
do  consum- 
ers want  to 
buy?  What 
do  they  want 


andida 


when?" 


;  for  killer 
app  status  IS  video  on  demand, 
Ihc  armchair  cquTvntCTTTTFfxmp 
lo  the  perfect  video  store.  View- 
ers will  be  able  lo  order  movies 
and  TV  shows  anytime,  using 
remote  control.  TCI  recently 
studied  how  such  a  service 
would  compare  with  today's 
more  cumbersome  pay-per- 
view,  which  requires  customers 
10  phone  in  their  orden.  _U_ 
found  thai  viewers  would  in- 
CfCa&t:  fhovic  spending  inrccto 
five  iinics. 
Another  likely  hit.  telccom- 


are  rmwing  hv  more  than  35^  a  year. 

The  advent  of  informalion  highways  will 
accelerate  (he  (rend  by  increasing  the  num* 
bcr  of  jobs  telecommuters  can  perform.  An 
■  American  Express  service  re  present  alive, 
for  example,  wouldn't  have  lo  leave  home  (o 
held  customer  calls  and  tap  into  Ihc  compa- 
ny's immense  databases.  Telecommuling 
will  get  a  lift  in  slates  like  California,  which 
requires  companies  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tice as  a  way  of  reducing  auto  pollution. 

Tlie  educational  possibilities  of  the  ad- 
vanced network  arc  emerging  in  tests.  Dctty 
Hyatt,  a  teacher  m  Cerrilos,  uses  the  fiber- 
optic system  to  call  up  penmanship  lessons 
for  her  third-grade  class.  Tliat  frees  her  from 
Ihc  chalkboard  so  she  can  roam  the  room 
and  monitor  her  pupils'  progress  Hyatt 
says,  "It's  changed  (he  way  I  teach."  Anicri- 
tech  has  begun  a  program  in  Warren.  Michi- 
gan, that  will  link  the  homes  of  1 15  fourth- 
graders  to  their  classrooms,  allowing  the 
children  to  call  up  their  homework  electron- 
ically and  do  it  on-screen.  Advanced  net- 
works will  eventually  let  students  in  remote 
areas  attend  college  classes  by  wire  And 
they  may  malnculatc  not  at  Ohio  State  bu( 
al  the  Big  Ten.  mixing  and  matching  video 
classes  from  any  of  the  member  universities. 
coiumtted 
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Vox  physiciiiiis,  ihc  luuisc  ciitl  itKiy  icluni, 
electronically.  Using  a  video  link  on  (he  nci- 
work,  a  piilicnl  could  sec  and  talk  to  her 
doctor  without  leaving  home;  by  placing  u 
hand  un  ati  electronic  sensor,  she  might  re- 
lay viijl  readings  ihc  doctor  could  analyze, 

The  highway  may  be  dangerous  for  dcbt- 
aholits  Going  on  a  liuytng  spree  will  be  as 
fun  and  easy  as  playing  videogames,  with  no 
need  to  sit  like  a  brass  monkey  before  the 
Home  Shopping  Network.  An  armchair 
consumer  will  !.elec(  a  video  catalogue 
from  the  on-screen  menu  and,  by  punching 
the  remote  control,  ask  to  sec  a  jacket  in  a 
certain  size  and  color.  A  simulated  three- 
dimensional  model  will  rotate  slowly  on 
the  screen.  The  subscriber  can  order  by 
pushing  a  button;  the  network  will  have  his 
address  and  credit  card  data  on  file. 

Mure  Porat.  head  of  General  Magic,  a 


Silicon  Valley  software  developer,  believes 
(he  advanced  network  will  change  the  way 
people  buy  information.  He  expects  a  form 
of  publishing  to  emerge  called  electronic 
subscriptions.  It  will  replace  the  sort  of 
books  that  become  obsolete  as  soon  as  you 
buy  them— guides  to  New  York  City  night- 
life, for  example.  A  broadband  network 
could  deliver  un  update  every  month  by  ci- 
ther displaying  It  on  screen  or  transmitting 
data  to  the  consumer's  home  printer. 

Eventually  the  highway  may  deliver  a  lot 
more.  A  jovial,  forward-thinking  engineer- 
ing colleague  of  Poral's  predicts  that  peo- 
ple will  don  electronic  gear  and  use  the 
network  to  play  virtual  reality  games.  Play- 
ers will  have  the  illusion  of  moving  through 
an  artificial  but  lifelike  3-D  landscape.  That 
may  put  a  new  spin  on  humanity's  oldest 
killer  app.  "TIic  uUimale,"  says  the  engi- 


neer, "is  when  you'll  be  able  to  put  on  a  vi. 
sor  and  bodysuit  thai  let  you  become 
anyone  in  the  world  having  sex  with  anyone 
else  in  the  world."  Virtual  reality  enthusi- 
asts call  It  telcdildonics. 

Virtual  reality  is  the  most  extreme  variant 
of  so-called  multimedia  programming.  In 
partnership  with  GTE,  the  Discovery  Chan- 
nel IS  already  transmitting  coded  instruc- 
tions in  its  TV  signal  that  add  graphics  to  the 
station's  science  and  nature  programs  when 
they  appear  on  the  Ccrritossysicm.  Viewers 
may  see  a  map  superimposed  on  the  screen, 
or  a  fact  about  an  animal  habitat.  The  infor- 
mation comes  from  a  miniencyclopedia  on  a 
CD-ROM  that  plays  in  a  device  connected 
to  the  TV;  the  codes  in  the  TV  signal  sum- 
mon up  relevant  bits  during  the  show.  Only 
50  or  so  families  receive  the  disks  nou,  na- 
tionwide rollout  may  begin  next  year.  When 


Companies  with  the  spending  power  to  buJId  information  liighways  include      installed  almost  none  in  ncighboilioods  where  the  networks  i 
big  names  in  telephones  and  cable  TV.  All  employ  optical  fiber  but  have      Phone  systems  still  rely  on  copper  wire,  cable  systems  on  coa. 


STILL  A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO 
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First  to  deliver  video  via  fiber  lo  the  home;  r>ov 

tesling  o  coble  TV  ond  phone  system  In 

Heolhroiv,  Florido 

Buill  'iber  network  (or  a  Coble  TV  operolor  in 

Monhollan,  operolei  a  conibined  coble  TV  ond 

telephone  syslem  m  Bntoin. 

Mori<el-teslinq  vkJco  on  demond  wlh  Tele-Commu- 

nicalKXis  ona  AT&T  In  Denver;  plons  to  roll  oul  od- 

«)noed  neighborhood  networis  starling  in  1994. 

Testing  video-on-demond  equipment  in  Chicogo; 

proto'ype  network  in  Michigan  links  (ourlh- 

graders  with  their  schools. 

Building  all-fiber  network  m  New  Jersey;  tesling 

video  services  in  Virginio;  readying  tesi  of  movws 

on  demond  over  ordinory  copper  wire. 

Construction  of  advonced  oelwork  near  Socro- 

mento,  Colilornio,  needs  approval  in  June 

referendum. 


Bell  Aflontic's  bockyord. 

Wonts  lo  send  TV  signals  m  digitol  'orm  to  one 
million  cuskimers,  operotes  expenmenlol  od- 
vonced  nelv.orV  m  Bntom  wilh  US  Vi/esl. 
Building  odvonced  nehvork  in  OrtancJo,  Bondo;  us- 
ing caWe  TV  systems  m  Queens,  New  Yort,  b  con- 
ned customers'  phorws  to  MCI. 
Wilh  Soulh%*estern  Bell,  owns  coble  TV  system  in 
London  Ihol  olso  offers  telephone  service. 


Plons  to  roll  o 
work  for  1  1  f 
ropolitan  are( 


snel- 
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be  unncccuary.  (he  cjilra  informaliun  can 
iravrrl  over  fiber 

Dul  tike  uthcr  Kfvicu  upon  which  ihc 
informalion  hi^hwjy  will  tiepeiHl,  mulli- 
media  li  having  trouble  gcUin(  ofT  Ihc 
ground.  Produclton  ti  awkward  and  cnur- 
nKHiiUy  cipeiiMw.  nui»l  CD-ROM  pm- 
granu  jrc  0.%  primitive  as  the  CnnKitu  Mun 
Sttow  in  TV'i  cjrly  dayv 

Tttal't  or>c  rcasun  network  builden  arc 
having  a  lough  hmc  prcdicliitg  cuslonicr 
interest  TCI's  Oouslun  lujn.  "Traditional 
markcling  a  done  with  products  (hat  cxisl. 
What  we're  doing  now  is  tike  asking  a 
horu-and-bugj^r  driver  whether  he'd  pay 
SIUU  more  for  a  Ciir  wiih  an  air  bag.  He'll 
ask,  'What's  a  car"*'  Nobody  knows  whal 
people  will  spend 


do  plan  lu  build  u  two  M>ay  iit.1 
work  rnr  4.000  familtcs.  Titcn 
CablcvLuon  pM>nuM:d  a  \inttbr 
!iy%lem  in  ihc  New  York  metro 
politan  area — for  over  a  mil 
hon  subscribers.  Meanwhile. 
US  WcU  unveiled  plans  for  I) 
licr-lolhc-curb  syxieni\  m  ils 
t4-Maie  region.  Ikli  AilanlK 
won  pcrmiuMin  to  replace  with      hc'd  DdV 

$100  more 
for  a  car  with 


"We're  ask- 
ing a  horse- 
and-buggy 
driver 
whether 


projcvU  Jcugiied  lu  pu^i  iKt- 
wurk  technology  as  far  as  it  will 
go  Hie  \ysteni  planned  for  Or- 
lando wilt  have  600  digital 
dianncls  for  vkJco  on  demand 
and  phone  calls.  »x  well  as  73 
regular  dianncU  for  ordinary 
7*V  ConuruciHin  i\  \c\  fur  next 
year,  even  ihuugh  c/ucial  com> 
ponents  such  as  vtdeo  servers 
aren't  /et  available. 
GTE.  which  owru  local  \y%- 

to  cash  in  on  a  key  advantage 
over  other  regional  plione  corn- 
panics  Since  rl  was  never  pad  of 
the   [kll  system,  GTE   a  not 


fiber  alt  the  coppei 

Jcncy  by  20IU  Virtually  cv 

other   big   communicalu 

company  has  an   informal 

highway  plan  in  the  works  3^  gjj.  faag," 

Among  the  contenders,  Ocll  ° 

Atlantic  stands  out  for  ag^rc%-  ' 

sivcncu  and  astute  politicking  Its  plan  10      bound  by  (he  federal  conseni  decree  that 

rewire  an  entire  stale  is  a  fir^l.  Il  convinced  bare  Bell  companies  from  owning  mforma- 
Thal  leaves  cable  and  phone  companies  regulators  thai  New  Jersey  needs  the  cipen-  tion  businesses.  GTE  is  testing  interactn^ 
with  high  hopes  and  gnawing  doubls,  tike  sivc  new  sysienu  to  maintain  competitive-  video  services  it  can  market  through  systems 
city  leaders  who  erect  a  lavish  sports  dome      ncu.    Bell   Atlantic   wants   to   lime   (he 

inMallatiun  of  liber  lo  suit  loc;il  markets  in 

Ciicli  of  Ihc  seven  Ma(cs  il  serves.  In  a  few 

neighborhoods,  where   marketers  believe 

there  is  ready  demand  for  interactive  ser- 
vice, Ihc  company  is  extending  fiber  to  the 

curb  right  away. 
That  has  thrown  a  scare  into  a(  least  one 

cable  company.  Ttic  owner  of  n  hou.sing  dc- 

velopmenl  in  northern  Virginia  says, 

"When  Ihc  cable  people  found  out  Bell  At- 


1  hopc^  uf  landing  an  expansion  team.  Arc 
the  netwurk  builders  in  for  a  nasty  case  uf 
that  queasy  feeling  you  gel  when  you  wake 
up  in  a  bad,  bad  place ' 


GIGADOLLAR  GAMBLES 

■  Gaming  an  adv.inl.igc  m  2ls(-<cn(ury 
telecommunications  won't  be  cheap.  Slew- 
art  Pcrsonick,  a  networking  informalion 
services  executive  ai  Bellcore,  explains  the 

cost  of  simply  entering  ihc  race:  "If  you  lanlic  was  pultmg  fiber  optic  in,  they  had  a 
want  10  make  a  commitment,  you  have  to  fit."  Where  the  company  ihinks  TV  watch- 
have  a  million  customcrv  The  invcsimcnl  ers  will  embrace  an  alternaln-c  lo  cable,  il 
in  optical  fiber,  network  hardware  and  soft-  plans  to  lake  fiber  to  the  neighborhood  and 
ware,  automated  billing,  and  advertising  is  scridADSLlransmissionslhcrcitoflheway 
ammimumofS  1.000  per  customer.  You've  over  existing  copper  wires 
got  lo  go  for  a  billion  dollars.*'  US  West  is  betting  that  the  fastest  way  to 

If  technology,  regulations,  or  business      roll  out  advanced  networks  is  by  cutting 
relationships  change  unexpectedly,  (hat  bil- 
lion could  vanish.  Yet  companies  that  hesi- 
tate could  lose  out  completely.  Even  with 
imperfect  technology,  a  big 
enough   player   making   a   big 
enough  bet  could  stake  out  a 
dominant  position.  As  a  result. 
says  Personick,  the  compcliiiun 
is   like   an   Olympic   bicycle 
sprint.  "All  of  these  guys  arc  on 
their  expensive  racing  bikes  go- 
ing five  miles  per  hnui,  wjiiing 
fur  someone  to  make  a  break 
And  then  they  all  gu  like  mad  " 

The  break  has  clearly  begun 
Last  October.  TCI  announced 
Il  would  soon  begin  ofTcnng 
some  subscribers  SOO  channels 
In  January,  Time  Warner 
uppcd  the  ante  with  its  Orlan- 


like  the  one  m  Ccrnlos.  One  lets  customers 
pay  bills  by  filling  tn  on-screen  checks,  an- 
other helps  students  prep  for  SAT  exams. 

ATi&T.  finally,  is  poised  at  the  edge  of 
(he  field.  It  no  longer  owns  a  wire  into  the 
home,  but  with  its  proposed  S3. 8  billion  in- 
vcMnKni  tn  McCaw  Cellular  Communica- 
lioas,  it  could  again  be  a  powerful  force  in 
local  markets,  especially  if  wireless  technol- 
ogy emerges  as  a  way  of  delivering  ad- 
vanced information  services. 

As  they  circle  one  another  warily,  phoncN 
and  cable  companies  are  like  predators  al  a T 
jungle  water  hole,  wondering.  Will  it  Iry  lor 
cat  me.  or  will  it  kill  ysmc  other  animal  and  > 
let  mc  sliarc  the  meal?  Conflicting  molivcT^ 
leave  them  lorn  between  competition  and\ 
cooperation. 

Phone  companies  could  easily  afTord  lo 
costs.  The  company  has  challenged  suppli-  put  broadband  wire  into  people's  homes — 
rs  to  tighten  their  belts  and  help  il  build      regulainn  permitting.  But  the  Job  < 


Circling 
warily, 
phone  and 
cable  com- 
panies 
are  like 
predators 
at  a  jungle 
water  hole. 


fibcr-to-the-curb  systems  in  new  ncighbor- 
^^^^^  hoods  for  no  more  money  than 
a  standard  copper-wire  system. 
(Kighi  now  putting  in  hbcr 
costs  about  30%  more  ) 

TCI.  the  largest  cihle  compa- 
ny, will  switch  lo  digital  signal 
transmission  in  dozens  of  com- 
munities starting  next  year  and 
has  ordered  one  million  statc- 
of-ilic-iiri  convener  Ixixc-s  to  let 
customers  tunc  in.  The  iiive.\l- 
mcni  could  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion for  two-way  networks  that 
can  deliver  video  on  demand. 
Archrival  Time  Warner  has  fo- 
cused its  attack  more  narrowly. 


take  a  long  lime,  and  the  companies  lack 
experience  in  programming.  Cable  opera- 
tors are  in  a  position  lo  skim  off  lucrative 
(elephone  business.  But  (hey  have  liitle  ex- 
perience wiih  network  management,  and 
none  with  switching  or  billing  phone  calls. 
The  industry'^  fragmentation  also  suggests 
a  need  to  cooperate:  Most  metropolitan  ar- 
eas have  several  cable  systems,  which 
would  probably  have  to  work  with  the 
phone  companies  lo  provide  local  service. 
Temporary  alliances  are  taking  shape.  In 
Denver,  for  cx.imple.  AT&T,  US  West,  and 
TCI  have  teamed  up  to  test-markci  video 
on  demand.  Viewers  at  home  browse 
through  a  catalogue  of  2,000  movies  and 
punch  in  a  code  number  on  their  remote 


conccn(ra(ing  on   showcase     controls.  Exactly  five  minutes  later  (he  film 
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irts  pliiymg.  .is  if  feichciJ  from  a  coniput- 
.r's  memory  bunk— though  what  actually 
happens  is  that  a  worker  al  ihc  lest  center 
jumps  up.  finds  the  proper  vidcoiape.  and 
plays  it  in  ;i  hank  of  VCRs  (below).  Cus- 
lomcr^  pay  $4.99  per  showing,  about  $2 
more  than  for  a  rental  cassette. 

Which  companies  cla^h  will  depend  part- 
ly on  the  speed  of  deregulation.  If  state  reg- 
ulators move  slowly,  phone  companies  may 
go  outside  their  service  areas  to  get  into 
new  businesses,  invading  one  another's 
lurf.  Southwestern  Bell,  for  example,  re- 
cently bought  two  cable  systems  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  putting  itself  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  Bell  Atlantic. 

Where  regulators  arc  most  flexible, 
phone  companies  will  simply  upgrade 
their  own  networks.  Tliey  may  even  ally 
with  local  cable  operators  to  economize. 
In  such  an  arrangement  the  phone  part- 


ner would  handle  swiithmg  and  hilling  for 
calls  and  interactive  services  delivered 
through  the  cable  system.  Eli  Noam  of 
Columbia  University  thinks  regulators 
should  be  leery  of  such  plans,  lest  they 
give  rise  to  powerful  monopolies  in  local 
service:  "Phone  and  cable  companies 
should  be   beating  each   other 


head 


till 


llut 


Clouston    of  TCI    argues    that    alliances 
would  speed  network  building. 

In  fact,  technology  is  evolving  so  quickly 
that  monopolies  seem  unlikely  Cellular- 
Vision,  with  its  capable  little  antennas,  has 
sent  strategists  scrambling  at  phone  and  ca- 
ble companies  alike,  Tlic  household  anten- 
na and  decoder  box  cost  only  $300  to 
install,  much  less  than  any  glass  highway 
hookup.  Such  innovations  could  alter  the 
balance  of  power.  Alarmed,  several  Bell 
companies  tried  to  squelch  Cellular- 


Vision's  liceiisc  application  by  filing  objec- 
tions with  the  FCC.  saying  the  technology 
wouldn't  work.  But  it  does.  During  a  recent 
demonstration  in  Brooklyn,  the  picture 
quality  w:i5  good,  except  when  a  moving 
crane  passed  before  the  window. 

Among  the  would-be  builders  of  Infor- 
mation highways,  it's  loo  early  to  pick  win- 
ners. At  a  recent  prcvs  conference  about 
Time  Warner's  ambition  to  build  glass 
highways  and  fill  them  with  photons  bear- 
ing movies  and  recipes  and  homework, 
CEO  Gerald  Levin  showed  a  flash  of  grim 
realism.  Reflecting  on  the  company's 
multimillion-dollar  losses  on  Time  Tele- 
text, an  early  electronic  information  ser- 
vice, he  said:  "A  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
lose  a  lot  of  money."  No  doubt.  But  the 
bounty  wilTbe  great  for  those  who  marry 
the  right  technology  to  the  right  services  at 
the  right  lime.  Q 


Reaching  for  a  new  system  to  shi 


;:  A  worker  in  Littleton,  Colorado,  loads  cassettes  into  »  bank  of  VCRs  for  a  test  of  video  on  demand. 
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The  Essential  Federal  Role 
in  Support  of  Libraries 


Libraries  a  Public  Good 

A  library  gathers  together  in  an  organized  way  the  numerous  and  varied  information 
resources  from  which  Itnowledge  can  be  gained,  and  provides  convenient  access  to  those 
resources.  Libraries  receive  public  support  because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  one  person 
to  purchase  or  possess  all  the  information  resources  necessary  for  personal  growth,  education 
and  research,  and  work  and  community  responsibilities.  The  public  good  which  emerges  from 
the  provision  and  use  of  library  resources  flows  freely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  institution, 
community,  or  state  which  provides  them.  Further,  access  to  the  aggregate  system  of  U.S. 
libraries,  which  librarians  have  created  with  federal  encouragement  and  support,  increases  the 
public  good  beyond  what  any  one  library  could  ever  supply,  and  makes  support  and  improvement 
of  library  services  a  goal  in  the  national  interest. 

Public  Policy  Statement 

The  clearest  statement  of  national  policy  affecting  libraries  appears  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  (P.L.  91-345,  July  20,  1970)  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  which  reads: 

The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that  library  and  information  services  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  essential  to  achieve  national  goals  and  to 
utilize  most  effectively  the  Nation's  educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  with  State  and  local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies  in  assuring  optimum  provision  of  such  services. 

Federal  Role  Concentrated  in  Three  Areas 

The  American  Library  Association  believes  that  a  federal  stimulus  to  library  innovation  and 
the  improvement  of  library  services  is  essential.  All  Americans  benefit  from  the  small  but  mighty 
federal  role,  which  assists  libraries  to  foster  an  informed  citizenry  in  the  service  of  democracy. 
The  federal  role  is  focused  in  areas  which  require  incentive  funding  for  activities  libraries  have 
difficulty  initiating  independently,  which  involve  coordinated  interstate  efforts,  or  which  benefit 
from  national  standards  or  a  national  initiative.  The  federal  role  in  support  of  libraries  is 
concentrated  on  three  highly  appropriate  national  goals: 


no 


•  outreach  to  those  for  whom  library  service  requires  extra  effort  or  special  materials 
(examples  are  recent  immigrant  groups,  those  with  disabilities); 

•  mechanisms  (including  adaptations  of  new  technologies)  to  identify,  preserve,  and  share 
library  and  information  resources  across  institutional,  local,  and  state  boundaries;  and 

•  support  for  library  and  information  science  education,  research,  and  demonstrations. 


Sources  of  Public  Library  Funding  (1990) 

8754  cH  8978  Systems  Responding 


While  one  might  argue  whether 
or  not  the  federal  government 
should  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
operational  support  of  local  libraries, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  does 
not,  yet  its  current  stimulative  and 
supplementary  role  is  significant  and 
crucial.  The  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  indicates  that 
the  federal  government  accounts  for 
only  1.3  percent  of  local  public 
library  operating  budgets.  While  this 
figure  does  not  include  federal 
assistance  in  the  nature  of  capital 
expenditures  (such  as  renovation  to 
accommodate  users  with 
disabilities),  or  in  the  nature  of 
services  provided  through  a  state  or 
regional  level  (such  as  technological 
support  for  small  libraries,  or  special  materials  for  the  blind),  it  serves  to  emphasize  that  federal 
assistance  does  not  in  any  significant  way  support  the  local  operations  of  libraries.  For  public 
libraries,  75.8  percent  of  support  is  provided  at  the  local  level,  14  percent  from  state  support, 
and  8.9  percent  from  other  sources  such  as  gifts  and  fines. 

Historical  Overview  of  Federal  Role 


Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Education 


What  does  the  federal  government  do?  Its  role  dates  back  to  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
of  the  first  activities  of  the  original  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  major  compendium  of  library 
statistics  (Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Their  History,  Condition,  and 
Management)  in  1 876.  The  Depository  Library  Program,  which  provides  some  1 ,400  depository 
libraries  located  in  every  congressional  district  with  federal  government  information  for  the  free 
use  of  the  general  public,  is  also  of  nineteenth  century  origins,  as  are  preferred  postal  rates. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  established  in  1 800  as  a  legislative  reference  library,  but  quickly 
assuming  national  library  functions,  began  in  1901,  at  the  request  of  the  library  community,  to 
sell  printed  catalog  cards  to  save  other  libraries  duplicative  work,  and  in  1969  pioneered  in 
distributing  machine-readable  cataloging  data.  In  1931,  the  Library  of  Congress  established  a 
free  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  Braille  and  recorded 
books  and  magazines  and  specialized  playback  equipment  are  distributed  through  a  network  of 
147  regional  and  subregional  libraries  throughout  the  country  to  over  765,000  qualified  users. 
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While  supplemented  by  state  and  local  funds,  the  ability  of  blind  and  other  readers  wvho  are 
unable  to  use  print  formats  to  access  even  limited  library  services  is  heavily  dependent  on  three 
federal  programs:  the  Library  of  Congress  service,  the  free  postal  rate  for  the  blind  and  physically 
disabled,  and  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  For  local  or  state  libraries  to  provide 
comparable  services  independently  would  be  much  less  efficient  and  more  expensive. 

Major  Federal  Library  Programs 

The  major  federal  programs  designed  specifically  to  improve  library  services  are  a  group  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  was  enacted  in  1956  (as  the  Library  Services  Act)  to  foster  the  development  of  libraries  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  Funds  were  allocated  through  the  state  library  agency,  which 
administered  the  program,  developed  a  cooperative  plan  for  use  of  the  funds,  and  matched 
federal  funds  in  a  formula  which  required  the  least  matching  from  the  poorest  states. 

Over  the  years  since  1956,  LSCA  has  been  amended  and  adapted  to  meet  changing 
circumstances,  and  states  have  been  allowed  considerable  flexibility  to  adapt  the  program  to 
their  needs  within  the  federal  priorities.  Those  priorities  have  also  included  public  library 
construction  and  renovation  (used  mostly  in  recent  years  for  access  for  the  disabled,  renovations 
to  conserve  energy,  and  to  upgrade  to  accommodate  new  technologies);  interlibrary  cooperation 
and  resource  sharing;  adaptation  of  new  technologies  for  library  services;  reaching  out  to  serve 
special  segments  of  the  population  such  as  the  disadvantaged,  those  with  disabilities,  the  elderly 
and  homebound,  those  in  institutions,  those  with  limited  English-speaking  ability,  those  who 
needed  literacy  services,  those  on  Indian  reservations,  and  innovative  services  at  child  care 
centers  and  for  latchkey  children. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 965  provided  assistance  (ESEA  II,  funded 
in  FY  1 966-76)  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources.  One  of  the  major  stimulus  effects 
of  this  program  was  the  establishment  of  stocked  and  staffed  elementary  school  libraries  in  many 
schools  which  had  none  previously.  A  'small"  consolidation,  the  ESEA  IV-B  program  (funded  in 
FY  1976-81)  combined  title  II  with  two  other  programs,  but  still  provided  an  estimated  20-30 
percent  of  all  funds  spent  on  school  library  resources.  ESEA  IV-B  received  $161  million  in  its  last 
year.  A  *big'  consolidation,  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
combined  ESEA  IV-B  with  27  other  programs  in  a  block  grant,  and  since  then  has  been  revised 
to  combine  school  library  resources  with  fewer  but  broader-scale  purposes  such  as  school 
reform.  Information  from  school  librarians  shows  the  effect  to  be  very  uneven  under  these  block 
grants.  School  libraries  have  lost  so  much  ground  that  many  school  library  books  have 
copyrights  dating  back  to  the  1960s.  School  budget  crises  hit  libraries  first;  in  California,  often 
a  trend  setter  for  other  states,  school  libraries  have  all  but  disappeared. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  also  included  library  programs  in  HEA  title  II.  As 
reauthorized  in  July  1992,  HEA  library  programs  include  assistance  to  academic  and  research 
libraries  for  using  technology  to  improve  services,  accessing  material  in  electronic  formats, 
providing  more  widespread  access  to  and  preservation  of  unique  research  resources  and  foreign 
research  materials,  and  meeting  critical  needs  in  library  education  and  research  such  as  minority 
recruitment  and  National  Research  and  Education  Network  related  research  and  demonstrations. 
Again,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  ongoing  operational  support,  but  on  a  stimulus  to  activities  in  the 
national  interest. 
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Federal  Role  Serves  National  Purposes 

In  FY  1 992,  the  federal  library  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  were  funded  at  a  total  of  $147 
million.  What  national  purposes  are  served 
by  such  a  paltry  sum?  Support  of  local 
libraries?  Clearly  not,  but  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  for  all  libraries  to  cooperate  across 
state  lines.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  for  a 
major  research  library  to  share  its  unique 
collections  beyond  its  own  institution's 
tuition-paying  students.  But  individual 
libraries  have  little  immediate  incentive  to 
support  such  efforts,  and  experience  great 
difficulty  in  convincing  local  funding  bodies 
to  support  use  of  their  resources  by  non-tax 
or  tuition  paying  users.  It  has  served 
research  and  scholarship  well,  for  instance, 
for  the  federal  government  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  nationwide  databases  of 
library  holdings,  and  to  stimulate  planning 
and  technology  development  for  the 
preservation  of  fast-deteriorating  library 
collections  printed  on  acidic,  self-destructing 
paper. 

California  is  an  example  of  how  state 
library  agencies  have  used  federal  LSCA 
funds  to  initiate  activities  related  to  national 
goals,  then  follow  up  with  state  and  local 
funds.  A  few  years  ago,  California  devoted 
most  of  its  LSCA  I  funds  to  adult  literacy 
efforts.  The  success  of  the  initial  activities 
resulted  in  the  provision  of  state  funds  for 
library  literacy  programs,  and  the  state  funds 
were  used  to  stimulate  local  library  matching 
funds.  More  recently,  California  has  used 
LSCA  to  stimulate  highly  innovative  services 
to  California's  many  minority  and  ethnic 
groups  which  comprise  its  emerging  majority 
population.  The  range  of  languages  and 
services  needed  is  mind-boggling,  but  LSCA 
can  be  used  to  begin  the  effort,  then  move 
on  to  other  critical  needs  and  innovations. 
One  example  — local  libraries  are  partnering 
with     public     health     clinics.  Deposit 

collections    in    appropriate    languages    are 
taken  to  the  clinics,  and  library  staff  make 


No  Federal  Role 
in  Support  of  Libraries? 

Key  public  policy  analysts  have  recently 
recommended  a  rethinking  and  a  reduction  of  the  role 
of  the  federal  government.  No  federal  role  in  support 
of  libraries  is  envisioned  by  the  two  prescriptions 
summarized  below.  The  agenda  of  the  Progressive 
Policy  Institute  emanates  from  a  think  tank  with  which 
President  Bill  Clinton  is  associated.  Alice  Rivlin,  the 
author  of  the  second  set  of  recommendations,  is  now 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mandate  for  Change,  edited  by  Will  Marshall  and 
Martin  Schram.  The  Progressive  Policy  Institute.  New 
York:  Berkley  Books,  January  1993. 

The  Progressive  Policy  Institute  is  the  think  tank 
and  policy  arm  of  the  Democratic  Leadership  Council, 
an  organization  President  Clinton  helped  to  create  and 
which  he  headed  from  March  1990  to  August  1991. 
Education  Week  noted  in  its  January  13,  1993  issue 
that  many  see  Mandate  for  Change  'as  a  virtual 
blueprint  for  the  domestic  policies  of  the  Clinton 
Administration." 

This  summary  focuses  on  Chapter  1 1  of 
Mandate's  volume  of  proposals— 'A  New  Federal 
Compact:  Sorting  Out  Washington's  Proper  Role,'  by 
David  Osborne.  Osborne,  a  PPi  Fellow,  is  the  author 
of  Laboratories  of  Democracy  (1988)  and  coauthor  of 
Reinventing  Government  (1992).  His  books  'have 
been  influential  in  shaping  Clinton's  thinking,' 
according  to  David  Broder  in  a  January  13,  1993 
column,  'To  Slim  Down  the  Federal  Goliath.' 

Osborne  begins  by  noting  that  the  federal 
government  is  involved  in  virtually  every  aspect  of 
American  life  today,  and  gives  a  few  examples  of 
obsolete  activities,  including:  'The  Department  of 
Education  finances  local  libraries  and  awards  grants  to 
encourage  the  study  of  The  Federalist  Papers.'  To 
justify  a  federal  role,  a  problem  must  be  of  vital 
concern  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Education  qualifies 
because  a  state  with  an  inferior  education  system 
affects  the  future  of  the  United  States.  Libraries  do 
not  qualify,  according  to  Osborne. 

National  problems  must  meet  other  criteria  to 
justify  federal  action— involve  interstate  issues  where 
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visits  to  acquaint  clients  with  the  many 
family  and  community  services  libraries  have 
to  offer. 

Similarly,  a  recent  LSCA  amendment 
encourages  state  and  local  libraries  to 
experiment  with  services  to  children  and 
youth  — to  take  children's  library  services  to 
where  the  children  are  these  days,  in  day 
care  and  child  care  centers,  and  to  develop 
innovative  homework  and  afterschool 
programs  for  latchkey  children  who  have 
nowhere  else  to  go  after  school.  Other 
LSCA-initiated  innovations  have  included 
programs  to  provide  services  for  the 
homeless  who  congregate  in  libraries;  to 
more  closely  supplement  the  school 
curriculum  as  many  schools  eliminate  their 
libraries;  to  develop  job  information  centers 
for  the  unemployed;  and  to  coordinate  the 
government  information,  databases,  and 
other  information  resources  needed  by  small 
businesses  to  help  them  compete  on  a  more 
equal  footing  for  state  and  federal 
government  contracts. 

Needed  Source  of  Innovation  and  Stimulation 

The  library  community  is  capable  of 
astonishing  creativity  in  support  of  national 
goals  such  as  revitalizing  the  economy, 
having  children  start  school  ready  to  learn, 
and  developing  literate,  informed  adults. 
However,  often  the  only  way  to  demonstrate 
that  a  new  service  is  central,  or  that  a  new 
technology  can  provide  a  service  more 
efficiently,  is  through  outside  funding.  The 
federal  funds  provide  some  of  the  only 
sources  of  support  for  innovation  available  to 
libraries. 

Department  of  Education  library 
programs  are  estimated  to  stimulate  some 
$3  to  $4  for  every  federal  dollar.  Federal 
funds  are  so  modest  that  applications  are 
not  developed  on  speculation,  but  on  real 
needs.  If  a  public  library  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  community  support,  a  building 
plan,  and  matching  funds  for  a  renovation 


state  and  local  govamments  lack  leverage  or 
Incentives:  require  unilorrri  standards;  are  so  sensitive 
to  competition  between  states  or  localities  as  to  create 
destructive  consequences;  or  require  redistribution  of 
national  resources  because  poor  regions  cannot 
generate  the  necessary  resources.  Osborne  concludes 
that  libraries  represent  a  program  type  for  which  no 
federal  role  is  justified  and  which  should  be  devolved 
to  lower  levels  of  governiTient.  He  apparently 
considers  library  programs  to  be  too  tiny,  too 
categorical,  too  fragmented  in  results,  with  too  much 
money  siphoned  away  by  bureaucracy  and 
administration. 

Osborne's  mandate  for  action  involves  (1) 
creation  of  a  high-level  Commission  for  a  Now  Federal 
Compact,  which  would  plan  a  sweeping  devolution  of 
federal  grant  programs -eliminating  100  (including 
library  programs)  and  transforming  400  others  into 
challenge  grants;  (21  development  of  a  state  and  local 
deregulation  initiative  to  cut  through  overreguiation 
and  red  tape;  and  (31  appointment  of  a  cabinet-level 
federalism  czar  to  chair  the  commission. 

Reviving  the  American  Dream:  The  Economy,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  by  Alice  M. 
Rivlin.    The  Brookings  Institution,  1992. 

Rivlin,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  has  been  a  senior  fellow  in 
the  Economic  Studies  program  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  is  a  former  director  of  that  program. 
She  was  the  first  director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  has  been  a  professor  of  public  policy  at 
George  Mason  University. 

Rivlin  proposes  a  restructuring  of  responsibilities 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments.  She 
argues  that  the  federal  government  should  eliminate 
most  of  its  programs  in  education,  housing,  highways, 
social  services,  economic  development,  and  job 
training.  States  would  pick  up  these  responsibilities, 
carrying  out  a  productivity  agenda  to  revitalize  the 
economy,  paid  for  by  common  shared  taxes. 

Public  functions  Washington  performs  well, 
according  to  Rivlin,  besides  defense  and  foreign 
affairs,  are  activities  whose  benefits  clearly  spill  over 
state  lines  (where  much  of  the  benefit  goes  to  people 
in  other  states),  and  those  requiring  a  uniform  national 
standard.  The  federal  government  would  take  charge 
of  health  care  financing  and  reform  in  her  plan. 
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Although  Rivlin  does  not  mention  libraries 
specifically,  her  'devolution*  of  activities  to  the  states 
clearly  implies  no  federal  role.  Among  the  federal 
programs  v^hich  would  be  devolved  to  the  states  or 
gradually  vi/ither  away:  'elementary  and  secondary 
education,  job  training,  economic  and  community 
development,  housing,  most  highways  and  other 
transportation,  social  services,  and  some  pollution 
control  programs.'  Rivlin  would  make  only  a  few 
exceptions  where  federal  action  is  needed;  In  the 
education  area,  she  mentions  only  'higher  education 
scholarships  for  low-income  students  and  federal 
support  for  scientific  research,  including  research  on 
learning.' 


project,  the  library  may  over  time  be  able  to 
locate  the  remaining  funds  even  if  the 
state's  LSCA  II  allocation  is  not  sufficient  to 
fund  the  project.  But  without  the  possibility 
of  federal  support,  the  effort  would  not  be 
undertaken. 

National  Information  Network  Purposes 

The  federal  library  programs  are  now 
beginning  to  be  used  to  stimulate  projects  to 
connect  libraries  to  the  Internet  and  the 
emerging  National  Research  and  Education 
Network,  and  to  fund  projects  to  enable 
libraries  to  share  full  text  and  multimedia 
resources  over  this  new  high-capacity  network.  The  possibility  of  federal  support  for  libraries 
in  the  electronic  networked  environment  has  positive  reverberations  well  beyond  the  few  million 
dollars  available  for  such  support.  Library  staffs,  planning  a  grant  submission,  will  carry  forward 
a  new  way  of  thinking  about  service  to  users  whether  or  not  the  project  is  funded.  This,  too, 
is  in  the  national  interest,  although  it  must  be  noted  that  a  significantly  increased  federal  stimulus 
to  link  libraries  to  the  national  information  network  and  to  foster  electronic  access  to  library 
resources  is  well  warranted. 

Summing  Up  —  Encourage  and  Augment  the  Federal  Role 

Federally  supported  library  activities  foster  national  standards  for  linking  libraries  and  sharing 
bibliographic  data  and  library  resources;  encourage  interlibrary  cooperation,  preservation,  and 
resource  sharing  across  boundaries;  support  library  and  information  science  research, 
demonstrations,  and  education;  and  stimulate  libraries  in  technological  innovation  and  in  outreach 
services  to  the  disadvantaged.  This  historic  and  current  federal  role  in  support  of  libraries  Is 
carried  out  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms,  including  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Depository  Library  Act,  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act, 
preferred  postal  rates,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 


The  federal  role  in  support  of  libraries  should  not  be  eliminated,  nor  is  it  too  small  or 
fragmented  to  make  a  difference.  Instead,  the  federal  role  should  be  encouraged  and  augmented 
as  a  major  success  story  which  results  in  better  libraries  and  improved  information  resources 
available  to  all  Americans. 
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WHO  USES  LIBKARIbS 
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People  of  all  ages  arc  turning  to  the  nation's  1 15.000  libraries  in  record  numbers  in 
the  Information  Age.  Public  library  circulation  was  up  5  percent  in  1991  over 
1 990  —  the  latest  in  a  steaily  scries  of  increases  over  the  last  decade.  i 

■  More  than  13  million  students,  faculty  and  public  use  college  and  university 
libraries  each  week  —  more  than  watch  the  top-rated  TV  network. 

■  More  than  half  of  all  adults  (53%)  age  18  and  over  —  about  98  million  — 
report  using  a  public  library  in  the  past  year.  Thirty-two  percent  say  they  used  it 
in  the  past  month. 

■  More  than  24  million  or  almost  three-fourths  of  all  children  (74%)  ages  3-8 
visited  a  public  library  during  the  past  year.  More  than  40  percent  visited  in 
the  past  month. 


I  More  than  40  millio 
libraries  every  week. 


ntary  '< 


ndary  s 


A  1991  household  survey  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  found 
that  42  percent  of  African  Americans  interviewed  said  they  had  used  a  public 
library  in  the  last  year;  32  percent  of  Hispanics  said  they  had  used  a  library,  as  did 
55  percent  of  whites  and  52  percent  of  all  others. 


WHAT  THEY  USE 


nt  survey  of  public  library  \ 
1  prime  library  r 


s  found  (hat  books  and  refer 


Libraiy  Services  Used  by  the  Public 

%  used         Service 


Took  out  a  book  91 

Used  reference  jnateriaU  77 

Read  newspapers  or  magazines      49 


Took  out  records,  tapes,  fill 
Heard  a  speaker;  saw  a  mi 
Took  a  class 


%UMd 

ns      30 


THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKS 


A  1992  Gallup  Polls 
educational  institutit 


ongly  affirms  that  Americans 
that  should  be  well  supportei 


the  public  library  as  a  key 


I  Winery  percent  of  a  national  sample  representing  the  general  public  said  they 
considered  the  library's  role  as  a  formal  education  support  center  "very  impor- 
tant." Also  ranked  as  very  important  were  the  library's  roles  as; 

mdependcnt  learning  center  (83%) 

the  preschooler's  door  to  learning  (82%) 

research  center  (67%) 

community  information  center  (63%) 

reference  library  to  community  businesses  (54%) 

popular  materials  library  (50%) 

a  comfortable  place  to  read,  think  or  work  (49%) 

reference  library  to  community  residents  (47%) 

community  activities  center  (40%) 


I  The  same  poll  found  that 
than  double  the  current  r; 
pic)  th 
whil. 


ipondents  think  public  financing  should  be  i 
of  about  $18  per  person.  Users  (62%  of  the 
should  spend  an  average  of  $36.94  per  capi' 
pportcd  $30.60  spending  per  capita. 


Members  of  the  public  also  showed  their  support 
85  percent  of  referenda  for  public  library  capital  t 
and  June  1991. 


the  voting  booth  by  approving 
paigns  between  June  1990 
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I.IBRARIKSONLINt 


\  IcxirudK  inlutinaiiun  w-r\Kn  pljy  an  iiKrcatin^y  inip«>njni  mUc  m  helping 
lihiarto  tcn-r  thrit  uttn  A*  ^rrjicr  Jtnounu  ofinfornMiion  brvoriK'  jvulabtc  vu 
V  itmpuirt  iUtjKun.  mure  and  morr  |>cuplr  turn  to  librArtn  to  obtain  imponant 
iiiluriiuiion  lur  ihcii  health,  cmploymrni.  financial  or  rducational  nerd* 

A  \^)*)2  uirvry  by  the  Amcncan  Libcary  Auoctj 

libraries  ofTcnnp  ihctc  lervicrt  it  prnwinp  rapttl 


1  found  thai  ihe  number  of  public 


(^ompuler-rcUicd  Services  AvulAble  to  OncrmI  Public 
1  Public  Ijbraries  Serving  Populations  of  100.000  or  Mc 


CD-ROM  dauhoifj 
Remetr  ddtdbrnt  tttnhm/i 
Mttrpcomputen 


SturtH-ompuirr  tojiu^arr 
Online  pubttc  drcni  cataJof> 
Di^J-itp  atcns  to  online  caistag 


Recent  findingi  luggcM  thai  iow-mcomc  and  minority  groupt  feel  the  need  for  mon 
inforination  than  the>-  are  now  obtaining.  opeciaJlv  in  the  area  of  computer 
mourccs.  Since  these  group  arc  the  least  lilcelv  m  own  home  compuien.  the  avjil- 
abilit>-  of  a  libran-  that  oilers  ih»c  services  can  be  imporiani  in  entunng  that  these 
groups  keep  pace  in  an  clcctmnu.  socicr>'. 


RESOURCE  SHARING 


(.  'sen  of  even  the  smallest  and  most  remote  libraries  have  access  to  a  national  "bank" 
of  information  resources.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  known  as  interlibrary 
l»an.  school,  public  and  academic  libraries  an:  able  (o  borrow  maicnals  from  other 
libraries  nationwide.  As  more  and  more  libraries  compuienze  their  catalogs  of  holdings, 
this  shanng  arrangement  becomes  even  faster  and  more  economical. 


In  1990.  a. 


:  libr; 
1  mil 

i  provided  I 


aned  6.6  millic 


>  other  libn 


and 


than  4.6  million  loans  to  other  libraries  and 


:  than  V4  million  lo 


ACADEMIC  LIBRARIES 


nation's  college  and  universir>-  libr; 
million  \-olumes  and  circulate  almt 
s  range  in  size  from  small  college  cc 
vard  with  collections  totaling  12  m 


ics  offer  combined  holdings  of  more  than 
[  200  million  items  annually.  These  collec- 
cctions  of  SO.OOO  volumes  to  the  libraries  . 
ion.  In  manv  liberal  arts  and  communit%' 


t  materials  used  in  teaching  and  class  assignments,  while 
ties  provide  highly  specialised  m.itcrials  required  by 


colleges,  the  focus  may  be  t 
the  libraries  of  large  i 
scholars  and  researchers. 

A  1990  survey  by  ihe  American  l.ibran>  Association  found  that: 

■  Libraries  in  most  academic  insmunonv  make  computerized  information  available 
through  CD-ROMs,  online  searches  of  remote  databases  and  online  public  access 
catalogs  that  students  at  many  colleges  can  access  from  their  personal  computers. 

■  Virtually  all  doctorate -gran  ting  institutions  make  CD-ROMs  available  and  offer 
online  searching.  Those  services  arc  found  in  over  60  percent  of  liberal  ans  col- 
leges and  rwo-)-ear  colleges. 

■  Online  public  access  catalogs  were  rcixined  by  86  percent  of  doctorate-granting 
institutions,  more  than  50  percent  of  ^omprehensisx  and  two-year  colleges  and 
33  percent  of  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Evidence  from  many  sources  indicates  increasing  use  of  these  technologies  since  1990. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
MEDIA  CENTERS 


Ihc  mIiooI  lihrjry  ot  ycsrcrday  has  ^ivcn  way  lo  .1  new  and  exciting  place  — 
the  school  library  media  ccnicr  siaftcd  by  hbrarians  and  siockcd  with  books, 
computers  and  other  resources  to  help  students  learn  the  skills  ilu-y  need  to 
and  work  in  an  information-based  society. 


oftldi 


found  thai 


A  1992  study  by  the  Colorado  Depai 

■  Access  to  school  library  media  programs  and  the  amount  ol  money  sjient  on 
these  programs  are  the  best  predictors  of  student  achievement. 

■  Among  predictors  of  academic  achievement,  the  size  of  the  library  media  center 
staff  and  collection  is  second  only  to  the  absence  of  at-risk  conditions,  particu- 
larly poverty  and  low  educational  attainment  among  families  of  students. 

■  Students  who  score  higher  on  standardized  tests  tend  to  come  from  schools  that 
spend  more  money  on  library  media  programs, 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


Public  libraries  are  among  the  most  etTicient  of  tax-supported  services,  serving 
more  than  half  the  adult  population  (53%)  and  spending  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
tax  dollars  —  federal,  state  and  local.  Spending  on  collections  and  services  totals 
$4.3  billion  annually  or  about  $17.80  per  person  —  less  than  the  cost  of  one  hard- 
cover book. 

■  The  U.S.  has  the  world's  most  extensive  public  library  system  with  some  1 5,482 
outlets,  including  branches. 

■  Americans  borrow  more  than  1.4  billion  items  each  year  from  their  public 
libraries  —  books  and  magazines,  but  also  records,  video-  and  audiotapes,  toys, 
games,  computer  software  and  more. 

■  ^X^en  Americans  need  to  know,  they  call  the  library.  Public  librarians  answered 
some  222  million  reference  questions  in  1991. 
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Cover  photograph  by  DianrAu^  Gnlichet 

"Americas  Libraries:  New  Views  in  the  "905"  is  published  as  an  update  to  "America's  Libraries:  New  Views."  a  special  report  published  by  the  American  Library 
Association  (ALA).  1988.  Single  copies  are  available  free  from  the  ALA  Public  Information  Office.  50  E.  Huron  St..  Chicago,  IL  6061 1.  Telephone;  800-545-2433. 
cxt,  5044/504 1 ,  Multiple  topics  of  ihc  original  rcpoti  with  update  tjn  Ix-  otdcicd  from  A1j\  Graphics.  20  copiei  for  $20.  With  credit  card,  call  800-545-2433.  press  8 
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On  March  16-17,  1991,  over  100  Rhode  Islanders 
met  at  the  Rhode  Island  Governor's  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services.  They 
framed  an  exciting  agenda  for  library  and 
information  services  for  Rhode  Island  as  we  move 
into  the  21st  century. 

The  delegates,  representing  the  spectrum  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  in  turn  elected  four 
delegates  and  four  alternates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services, 
July  9-13,  1991,  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  theme  of  both  the  national  and  the  state 
conferences  was  Library  Services  for  Democracy, 
for  Literacy,  and  for  Productivity.  Delegates  to 
the  March  Conference  produced  65 
recommendations,  based  on  public  speakouts 
throughout  the  state,  focus  groups,  position 
papers,  tours  and  educational  sessions,  and  the 
delegates'  own  thinking,  interests,  and  good 
sense.  Recommendations     with     national 

implications  went  to  Washington  to  become  part 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  White  House 
Conference. 

In  October,  1991,  the  Coalition  of  Library 
Advocates  (COLA),  Rhode  Island's  grass-roots 
library-support  group,  convened  a  meeting  of  its 
membership,  the  Governors'  Conference 
delegates,  and  representatives  of  the  state's 
professional  library  organizations,  plus  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Graduate  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Studies.  Each  of  those 
groups  had  chosen  its  priority  recommendations. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  a  consensus  of 
recommendations  that  the  entire  Rhode  Island 
library  community,  lay  and  professional, 
supports. 

Victoria  Lederberg,  Chair  of  COLA,  then 
appointed  representatives  of  the  various  groups, 
which  also  include  the  Association  of  Health 
Sciences  Librarians  (ARIHSL)  and  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  (SLA),  to  refine  these 
priorities. 

We  now  present  them  to  you. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

GOVERNOR'S 

CONFERENCE 

ON  LIBRARY  & 
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The  following  eight  recommendations  are  the  top 
priorities  chosen  by  a  consensus  of  the  Rhode 
Island  library  community,  lay  and  professional. 
They  are  not  listed  in  order  of  choice. 

The  delegates  agreed  that  to  maintain  literacy, 
democracy,  and  productivity  in  the  United  States, 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  must  provide 
legislation  and  funding  to  support  essential  library 
programs.  The  funding  and  the  programs  must 
insure  equity  of  access  by  all  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
must  consider  population,  demographics, 
socioeconomic  conditions,  and  the  literacy  needs  of 
the  populace. 

In  an  economic  crisis,  funding  support  for  library 
programs  is  the  best  investment  the  state  can 
make.  The  dollars  required  are  minimal  compared 
to  budget  requirements  of  other  programs.  Clearly, 
a  literate  populace  is  a  productive  populace  that 
can  lead  Rhode  Island  toward  economic  well-being 
in  a  democratic  society. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  LIBRARY 
SERVICES/ 
LIBRARY  BOARD 
1    OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

The  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  are 
urged  to  integrate  all  state-level  library  and 
information  services  under  the  Department  of 
State  Library  Services  (DSLS)  and  the  new 
Library  Board  of  Rhode  Island. 

WHY? 

•  The  state's  fiscal  crisis  demands 
collaboration  and  identification  of  new  ways 
to  deliver  services.  Money  will  be  saved 
through  resource-sharing,  joint  purchasing,  and 
central  coordination. 

•  Increased  productivity  requirements  demand 
that  citizens,  small  businesses,  students,  and 
corporations  have  access  to  information  beyond 
their  local  public  libraries. 

•  The  1988  Peat  Marwick  Rhode  Island  library 
study  strongly  urged  a  centralized  state  library 
agency  and  governing  body  integrating  state- 
level  library  services. 

1992  STATUS: 

•  Governor  Sundlun  has  appointed  Library  Board 
members. 

•  First  meeting  was  held  March  13,  1992.  Chair 
is  Victoria  Lederberg. 

•  The  Department  of  State  Library  Services  has 
developed  computer-based  networks  and 
provides  technical  aid  to  help  local  libraries 
work  together  and  share  resources. 
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PUBLIC 
2     LIBRARY  FUNDING 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

State  must  increase  funding  for  Rhode  Island 
public  libraries. 

WHY? 

•  Public  libraries  serve  all,  regardless  of  economic, 
social  or  political  standing. 

•  State  funding  has  declined  significantly  since 
1989. 

•  Rhode  Island  ranks  37th  out  of  50  states  in  the 
literacy  rate  of  its  population. 

•  6000  R.I.  students  drop  out  of  school  each  year. 

•  Half  of  all  library  users  are  under  18  years  of 
age. 

•  Library  use  has  skyrocketed  while  state 
financial  support  has  dropped. 

•  Our  state's  future  depends  on  the  education  and 
life-long  learning  of  its  populace. 

1992  STATUS: 

•  In  1986,  the  public  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  the  R.I.  Constitution  (by  68%  of 
the  voters)  mandating  the  General  Assembly  "to 
promote  public  libraries  and  library  service." 

•  Rhode  Island  ranks  33rd  in  state  support  for 
public  libraries. 


Aa_Q9fl  0-93-5 
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LIBRARY  FUNDING 
3    TASK  FORCE 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

Delegates  to  the  Rhode  Island  Governor's 
Conference  shall  establish  a  Task  Force  to 
study  and  propose  within  12  months  a  new 
state/local  funding  mechanism  which  is 
equitable  statewide  and  entitlement-based. 

WHY? 

•  Libraries  need  stable  funding  every  year. 
Essential  services  suffer  when  funding 
constantly  fluctuates. 

•  Appropriations  have  fallen  behind  the 
increasing  demand  for  information  services 
and  the  cost  of  technological  advancements. 

1992  STATUS 

•  A  task  force  on  funding  will  be  established  to 
study  funding  patterns  of  libraries  and  to 
report  its  recommendations  within  12 
months. 

•  When  the  report  is  received,  a  formula  will 
be  created  to  equalize  the  financial  resources 
of  R.I.  communities  to  guarantee  greater 
access  to  library  services  for  all. 
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4    NETWORKS 


RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  shall  annually 
appropriate  funds  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
Rhode  Island  Interrelated  Library  Network 
(RHILINET),  providing  support  for: 

•  Telecommunications 

•  Start-up  costs  for  equipment,  conversion, 
training  and  related  activities  for  public, 
academic,  and  school  library  media  centers 

•  Increased  access  to  special  collections. 

WHY? 

•  Networks  are  a  major  priority  in  both  Rhode 
Island  library  law  (R.I.G.L.  29-6)  and  the 
federal  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

•  A  statewide  information  net>york  is  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  enhance  each  library  and 
member  agency's  resources  and  provide  access 
to  the  proposed  National  Research  and 
Education  Network  (NREN). 

•  Access  to  special  collections  and  technical 
information  will  be  available  to  all. 

1992  STATUS: 

•  Library  Board  of  R.I.  will  work  with  the 
Governor's  office.  State  Library  Services,  and 
library  organizations  to  encourage  networking. 

•  Rhode  Island  has  excellent  cooperative  efforts 
already  in  place,  including  CLAN  (Cooperating 
Libraries  Automated  Network)  and  HELIN 
(Higher  Education  Library  Information 
Network). 

•  QUAHOG  -  the  statewide  CD-ROM  database - 
was  introduced  in  April. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
MEDIA  CENTER 
5       STANDARDS 

RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

The  R.I.  Department  of  Education  shall  adopt 
the  statewide  standards  for  school  library  media 
centers  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents, 
June,  1990. 

WHY? 

•  As  active  partners  in  the  educational  process, 
library/media  specialists  enable  students  and 
teachers  to  use  a  variety  of  information 
resources.  Youth  must  be  prepared  to  take  on 
the  responsibilities  of  adult  life  in  business, 
government,parenthood, community  leadership, 
the  professions  and  the  arts.  Such  preparation 
requires  access  to  high-quality  libraries  and 
school  media  centers.  Uniform  standards  with 
adequate  funding  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  today's  children. 

1992  STATUS: 

•  Rhode  Island  ranks  seriously  below  national 
levels  in  expenditures  for  school  library  media 
centers. 

•  Rhode  Island's  current  standards  -  adopted  in 
1963  -  fail  to  address  changing  technology  in 
information  resources,  as  well  as  the  increased 
demands  of  today's  information-  driven  society. 

•  Proposed  standards  incorporate  Information 
Power,  the  national  guidelines  for  school  library 
media  programs  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Libraries  and  the 
Association  for  Educational  Communications 
and  Technology  in  1988. 
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EDUCATION  FOR 
6    LIBRARIANSHIP 


RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

State  and  federal  governments  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  educational  training  for 
library  staff  and  provide  funding  for  such 
programs  as  continuing  education  and 
scholarships  at  URI  Graduate  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Studies. 

WHY? 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Information  is  power!  It  is  critical  for  economic 
success  for  individuals  and  the  nation. 

Providing  information  is  a  complex  enterprise 
involving  the  organization  of  information,  the 
understanding  of  particular  needs,  and  the 
capacity  to  use  advanced  electronic  access  to 
information. 

Graduate-level  professional  education  is  the 
most  effective,  efficient  way  to  prepare  people  to 
provide  complex  information  to  the  public. 

1992  STATUS: 

The  URI  Graduate  School  of  Library  and 
Information  Studies  is  Rhode  Island's  resource 
to  provide  professional  education. 

It  needs  financial  support  for  its  programs  and 
for  students  who  require  financial  aid. 


7 
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STATEWIDE 

PRESERVATION 

PROGRAM 


RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

The  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly 
shall  create  and  fund  an  Office  of  Library 
and  Archival  Materials  Preservation  to: 

•  Implement  a  statewide  program  to  preserve 
the  state's  documentary  and  cultural 
resources. 

•  Implement  a  statewide  disaster  avoidance 
and  recovery  program. 

•  Provide  education  and  training  on  materials 
preservation. 

•  Recommend  standards  for  new  construction 
to  provide  proper  environmental  controls, 
security,  and  fire-suppression  systems  in 
facilities  that  house  research  materials. 

WHY? 

•  Materials  of  all  types  are  in  danger  of 
destruction  and  disintegration.  The  citizens 
of  R.I.  have  a  right  to  preservation  of  their 
cultural  heritage. 

•  Only  a  statewide  policy  can  effect 
preservation  among  institutions  that  differ 
in  size,  mission  and  financial  resources. 

1992  STATUS: 

•  Legislation  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  mandate  preservation  planning. 

•  "Planning  a  Statewide  Preservation  Program 
for  R.I.",  report  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  will  be  completed. 
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LIBRARY  BUSINESS 
8     COLLECTIONS 


• 


• 


• 


• 


RECOMMENDED  ACTION: 

The  Governor,  Department  of  Economic 
Development,  and  the  General  Assembly,  with 
the  R.I.  business  community  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  shall  provide  the 
necessary  funding  for  library  collections  and 
services  to  assure  that  accurate,  timely 
information  resources  are  available  to 
businesses  and  to  the  workforce  through  local 
public  libraries. 

WHY? 

Timely,  accurate  information  is  vital  to  the 
health '  and  development  of  Rhode  Island 
businesses. 

Online  database  services  provide  much  of  the 
necessary  information,  but  the  cost  of  such 
services  precludes  many  libraries  from  offering 
these  services. 

Information  literacy  is  a  survival  skill  for  the 
Information  Age. 

1992  STATUS: 

There  is  no  public  money  at  present  to 
increase  funding  to  libraries  for  the  further 
development  of  collections  and  services  to 
business. 

Private/public  sector  cooperation  is  needed. 
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COLA  is  a  statewide  grass-roots 
coalition  whose  mission  is  to  support 
libraries  of  all  kinds.  Its  membership 
is  composed  of  over  4,000  individuals, 
libraries,  library  organizations,  and 
members  of  library  friends'  groups. 
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OCEAN  STATE  FREE -NET 

TOWARD  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  A 
RHODE  ISLAND  PUBLIC  TELECOMPUTING  NETWORK 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  objective  of  this  pro:)ect  is  to  combine  recent 
developments  within  Rhode  Island's  telephone  industry,  with  an 
existing  technology  developed  m  Ohio,  to  establish  a  statewide 
network  of  free  public-access  computerized  information  and 
communication  services.  The  net  result  would:  T)  make  the 
Information  Age  accessible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Rhode  Island  (including  schools  and  businesses)  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  benefit  from  it:  2)  establish  Rhode  Island  as 
the  premier  state  in  the  nation  m  the  delivery  of  Information  Age 
services  to  its  citizens;  and  3)  be  done  at  a  lower  cost  than 
previously  imagined  possible. 

.  BACKGROUND  AND  CONCEPT:  For  the  past  eight  years  researchers 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  m  Cleveland,  Ohio  have  been 
working  on  the  technology  necessary  to  operate  extremely  low-cost 
computerized  communications  and  information  services.  This 
technology  has  been  perfected  to  the  point  where  these  services  can 
reasonably  be  offered  to  the  residents  of  a  given  community  on  a 
"no-charge"  public  service  basis. 

A  multi-user  computer  is  established  m  a  central  location  and 
IS  connected  ro  the  telephone  system  through  a  series  of  devices 
known  as  modems.  Running  on  this  machine  is  a  program  which 
provides  its  users  with  everything  from  statewide,  national,  and 
international  electronic  mail  services,  to  information  about  health 
care,  education,  technology,  recreation,  law,  or  ]ust  about 
amythmg  else  the  host  operators  would  like  to  place  on  the 
machine.  Anyone  m  the  community  with  access  to  a  home,  office,  or 
school  computer  can  connect  to  the  system,  24  hours  a  day,  and 
utilize  these  services.  All  of  it  is  free,  and  all  of  it  can 
easily  be  accomplished  by  a  first-time  user. 

The  first  such  system  m  the  nation,  known  as  the  Cleveland 
Free-Net,  is  now  a  ma^or  communications  and  information  resource 
serving  northeast  Ohio,  averaging  well  over  10,000  logins  a  day 
from  a  registered  user  base  of  over  30,000  people.  Following  this 
success  a  nonprofit  organization  known  as  the  National  Public 
Telecomputing  Network  (NPTN)  was  created  to  help  establish  these 
systems  m  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  At  present, 
NPTN  has  affiliates  m  11  U.S.  cities,  with  five  more  scheduled  to 
go  online  withm  the  next  few  months,  and  organizing  committees  m 
"7  additional  locations.  Each  online  system  is  in  stable  operation 
and  each  is  having  a  significant  impact  on  its  community 
including  schools,  businesses,  governments,  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 
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THE  OCEAN  STATE  FREE-NET:  Recently  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Rhode  Island  mandated  that  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  provide  a  free  computer  network  connection  to  each  K-12 
school  and  library  in  the  State.  More  specifically,  these 
connections  were  to  be  made  to  a  nationwide  computer  network  call 
the  "Internet." 

But  the  Internet  is  no  more  a  "destination"  than  is  1-95.  The 
Internet  is  an  electronic  highway  --  a  means  of  getting  somewhere 
else.  We  are  proposing  that  in  Rhode  Island  that  "somewhere  else" 
be  a  statewide  f ree-to-the-user  community  computer  system  to  be 
known  as  the  Ocean  State  Free-Net. 

The  Ocean  State  Free-Net  (OSFN)  will  be  physically  located  in 
Providence  and  will  be  modeled  after  the  system  currently  m 
operation  in  Cleveland.  Attached  to  the  OSFN  computer  will  be  a 
bank  of  modems  which  will  handle  incoming  calls  from  schools  and 
libraries,  as  well  as  from  direct-dial  users  throughout  the  state. 

The  software  to  support  the  entire  operation  will  be  provided 
by  the  National  Public  Telecomputing  Network.  This  includes  such 
capabilities  as  electronic  mail,  real-time  (user-to-user)  "chat", 
bulletin  board  and  conferencing  services,  the  ability  to  "teleport" 
to  other  computer  systems  around  the  country,  and  a  host  of  other 
features.  Locally-criented  information  services  will  be  provided 
by  volunteers  throughout  the  state,  ."vgain  following  the  Cleveland 
model,  these  will  consist  of  doctors,  law\'ers,  hobbyists  of  all 
kinds,  government  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations,  etc.  who 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  operate  their  particular  piece 
of  the  system.  Finally,  Ocean  State  Free-Net  will  take  high- 
quality  information  feeds  from  N*PTN  itself.  These  consist  of  a 
host  of  information  services  ranging  from  complete  text  of  all  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  withm  minutes  of  release,  to  a  highly 
developed  program  for  K-12  schools  called  "Academy  One." 

COSTS:  The  cost  of  operating  the  Ocean  State  Free-Net  is 
estimated  to  be  between  SI  25, 000  and  SI  50, 000  a  year.  The  exact 
cost  to  estaJ^lish  and  operate  it  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of 
technical  questions  involving  the  site  of  the  computer  needed, 
whether  we  want  a  large  centralized  computer  or  a  de-centralized 
network  of  smaller  machines,  how  many  modems  will  be  needed,  and  so 
forth.  In  addition,  core  funding  for  this  project  is  expected  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  series  cf  corporate  grants  and  donations, 
federal  grant  initiatives,  etc. 

.!^s  a  first  step,  we  are  looking  for  outside  funding  of  $10,000 
for  a  planning  grant.  With  this  money  we  will  contract  with  NPTN 
to  come  m  with  a  team  of  three  specialists  to  meet  with  the  manor 
institutional  players  here  m  Rhode  Island  (New  England  Telephone, 
officials  at  Brown  University,  officials  within  State  government, 
and  so  forth)  and  produce  a  document  which  would  outline  how  a 
statewide  community  computer  system  could  be  established,  along 
with  detailed  costs  and  a  step-by-step  implementation  plan. 
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CONCLDSION:  Between  the  recent  PUC/New  England  Telephone 
agreement  and  the  development  of  this  community  computing 
technology',  it  is  our  belief  that  we  have  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  here.  Because  of  (not  despite)  Rhode  Island's  small 
sire,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  sling-shot  ourselves  to  the 
forefront  of  the  Information  Age  in  this  country.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  first  state  m  the  nation  to  provide  its 
entire  citizen-base  —  from  K-12  to  senior  citizens  --  with  access 
to  comprehensive  Information  Age  services  at  am  extremely  low  cost. 

Given  what  we  know  about  the  development  of  computers  and 
networking,  we  can  not  imagine  a  2Tst  Century  which  does  not; 
include  free,  public-access,  computerized  information  services, 
3ust  as  our  century  nas  had  the  free  public  library. 

And  given  t.hat,  we  must  ask...  w.iy  shouldn't  Rhode  Island  be 
the  first? 


NOTE:  T.his  document  is  intended  to  be  only  a  brief  summary. 
I.-.cluded  wit.".  It,  however,  is  a  '  5  minute  videotape  which  describes 
i.".  more  detail  the  y.Lnd  cf  impact  these  systems  can  have  en  a 
com.m-.ir.ity  by  usmc  N"?Ti;'s  affiliate  m  Pecria,  Illmcis  as  an 
exam.ple  >a  city  about  the  size  cf  Providence)  .  We  strcngly  suggest 
t.'.at  t.iis  tape  be  viewed  for  a  more  complete  cver".'iew.  We  can  also 
provide  a  real-ti.me  demc.istraticn  cf  the  Cleveland  Free-Net,  to 
show  actual  mfcrmaticn  available  richt  now. 
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The  Library  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  virtual  library,  the  sum  total  of  the  immense 
diversity  and  depth  represented  by  the  collections  and  skills  embodied  in  the  nearly 
600  libraries  of  Rhode  Island.  A  virtual  library  is  not  a  structure,  not  a  single 
building,  or  a  single  library  collection,  not  even  a  single  administration,  but  an 
infrastructure  that  interconnects  the  collections,  staff,  missions,  and  interests  of  the 
state's  libraries. 

Computers  and  telecommunications  technology  are  a  major  part  of  the  virtual 
library  infrastructure;  delivery  service  is  another.  Elecfronics  make  it  possible  for 
each  library  to  be  a  door  to  the  virtual  library.  With  the  help  of  a  local  trained 
librarian,  users  can  locate  the  resources  they  seek,  or  enter  the  virtual  library  using 
their  personal  computer  at  home  or  at  work. 

On  those  occasions  when  someone  needs  materials  that  no  Rhode  Island  Hbrary  can 
provide,  the  virtual  library  itself  is  also  a  door,  to  libraries  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
locating  needed  titles  via  elecfronic  databases  and  obtaining  materials  through 
interlibrary  loan  or  duplication  services. 

Hard  copy  materials,  such  as  books,  magazines,  journal  articles,  videocassettes,  and 
talking  books  that  are  not  readily  at  hand  on  the  local  library's  shelves  arrive  widiin 
days  through  the  statewide  delivery  system  or  by  telefacsimile  transmission.  If 
that's  not  quick  enough,  the  local  librarian,  having  located  the  needed  material,  can 
refer  the  user  to  the  appropriate  location. 

Through  the  virtual  library,  Rhode  Islanders,  including  those  with  special  needs, 
have  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  library  resources  in  many  formats.  Foreign 
language  materials,  literacy  and  English-as-a-Second-Language  learning  and 
teaching  materials,  talking  books,  Braille  and  large  print  for  the  visually  impaired, 
and  professional  assistance  in  their  use  is  available  from  any  library  location. 

State  government  has  primary  responsibility  for  providing  the  infrastructure  for  this 
virtual  library,  while  individual  communities,  academic  institutions,  schools,  and 
other  organizations  are  responsible  for  tailoring  their  local  resources  and  facilities 
to  local  needs  and  institutional  missions.  Staff  are  available  at  the  state  level  with 
the  expertise  to  maintain  the  technical  and  physical  infrastructure,  ensure  access  to 
information  and  library  resources,  increase  public  awareness  of  these  resources, 
provide  referral  service,  and  maintain  quality  control.  Local  libraries  have 
incentives  to  participate  in  the  virtual  library  and  assistance  in  maintaining  high- 
quality  facilities  and  services. 
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BRUCE  SUNDLUN.  Gcnvmor 
BARBARA  F  WEAVER.  Draaor 


RHODE   ISLAND     DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE     LIBRARY     SERVICES 

,CiCUlCU  300  Richmond  StfMI.    Provia*nc«.    R  I     02002-4222    T«l     (401 )  277-2726   (votca/TDO) 

Iniamei    DSL   Rnilinai    Gov  Fa«   (401)831-1131 

Dear  Information  I'rovider. 

The  Department  o(  Stale  Ubrary  Services,  in  cooperation  with  TcchAooess  of  RI  is  engaged  in  creating  an  Ocean 
Sut«  FreeNei  to  provide  Rhode  Islanders  with  free  direct  computer  access  to  ir\formation  that  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  lives  Such  information  as 

'state  and  local  government  information 

•library  services 

•health  care 

*soaal  services 

'education 

•technology' 

"recreation 

'electronic  mail 

As  the  Ocean  Sute  FreeNet  develops,  much  of  the  information  will  be  assembled,  supplied,  and  updated  through 
the  volunteer  efforts  of  Rhode  Island  agencies,  organizations  and  individuals  like  you  that  currently  provide  it 
in  printed  formats.  The  FreeNet  will  add  the  enhancements  of: 

'  a  single  phone  number  to  reach  a  m\Tiad  of  information  sources  around  the  world  via 

computer 
'  the  speed,  convenience,  and  searching  power  of  computer  technolog>'  for,  on  the  one 

hand,  updating  files,  and  on  the  other  hand,   seartJiing  for  needed  information 
'  communir\'  participation  through  interactive  computer  technolog\'  such  as  electronic 

mail 

Other  information  and  services  will  come  to  our  state  through  the  cybercasting  capabilities  of  the  National  Public 
Telecomputing  Network  (NPTN),  of  which  our  Ocean  Stale  FreeNet  will  be  an  affiliate,  including; 

'US  Supreme  Court  Dedsior«  from  Project  Hermes. 

"reports  on  legislation  from  the  Congressior^al  Memory, 

'L'S.A  Todav  electronic  news  service 

'Daih  Report  Card  on  education 

'HO.P.E.  Foundation  Cancer  Center 

'Pediatric  Information  Resource  Center 

'CIA  World  Faa  Book 

'Complete  text  of  the  Bible,  Koran  and  other  religious  documents 

'Congressional  Contact  File 

'GAG  Reports 

'Academy  One  school  programs 

Still  more  information  and  electronic  mail  will  be  available  via  the  international  electronic  highway,  INTERNET. 

NPTN  describes  the  FreeNet  as  an  electronic  City.  Through  a  personal  computer  or  terminal,  anyone  can  tour 
the  dt)',  stopping  for  various  kinds  of  information  at  the  vanous  buildings  as  illustrated  in  the  aocompanNing 
menu  of  the  Cleveland  Free-Net,  in  operation  since  1986 
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Ocean  State  Freenet,  page  2 

NPTN  describes  the  FreeNet  as  an  electronic  City.  Through  a  personal  computer  or  terminal,  anyone  can 
tour  the  dty,  stopping  for  various  kinds  of  information  at  the  various  buildings  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  menu  of  the  Cleveland  Free-Net,  in  operation  since  1986. 

In  January  of  1993,  the  DSLS  took  the  first  step  in  development  of  the  FreeNet  by  opening  the  Librcuy 
Building.  Currently  accessible  through  the  Rhode  Isliind  Library  Network's  more  than  150  member 
libraries,  the  library  building  houses 

"   the  catalog  of  the      5   Rl   college   and   university  libraries   in   the   HEUN 
consortium, 

■  catalogs  of  hundreds  of  other  libraries  around  the  world 
'  the  catalog  of  the  35  public  libraries  of  CLAN, 

■  news  and  weather  services, 

*  bulletin  boards  for  library-related  special  interest  groups,  and 

*  The  State  Library's  RI  Legislative  Bill  tracking  file. 

*  electronic  mail 

*  a  user  friendly  Internet  gateway 

We  hope  to  add  soon  such  items  as 

*  full  text  of  -  RI  General  Laws,  Constitution,  etc 

■  directory  of  RI  library  services, 

■  directory  of  literacy  resources  in  Rhode  Island, 

*  directory  of  Rl  government  offices  and  agencies, 

As  the  FreeNet  expands,  some  of  these  hanctions  will  move  to  newly  construaed  buildings  of  their  own. 
such  as  an  electronic  statehouse  for  the  bill  tracking  file  and  state  laws,  and  a  schoolhouse  for  the  literacy 
resources  direaory,  a  hospital  for  helath  related  files. 

This  letter  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  FreeNet's  potential.  To  find  out  more,  please  ask  for  our 
booklet,  or  ask  us  to  loan  you  NPTN's  15  minute  videotape,  which  describes  m  more  detail  the  kind  of 
impaa  a  FreeNet  can  have  on  a  commuruty,  using  NPTN  s  affiliate  m  Peoria,  Illinois  (a  dty  about  the  size 
of  Providence)  as  an  example.  Upon  request,  we  can  also  provide  a  real-time  demonstration  of  the 
Cleveland  Free-Net,  to  show  actual  information  available  right  now 

As  an  information  provider,  we  believe  the  Ocean  State  FreeNet  offers  you  a  new  and  t>etter  way  of  doing 
business;  to  wit,  an  expanded  venue  for  disseminating  information  and  an  expanded  resource  base  for 
serving  your  dients  -  all  for  the  simple  pnce  of  sharing.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more.  Please  fill  out 
and  return  the  endosed  questionnaire  as  an  expression  of  your  interest.  We  will  be  in  touch  with  you 
soon  about  an  organizational  meeting  in  your  topic  area  to  let  you  know  how  you  can  become  a  part  of 
this  exating  new  endeavor. 


Howard  Boksenbaum 
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Ocean  State  Free-Net 

Mission  Statement 

To  establish  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Rhode  Island,  a  free 
multi-user  computer  system,  w-ith  toll-free  access  through  dial-up  24  hours 
a  day,  to  provide  Rhode  Islanders  \\'ith  information  about  state  and  local 
government,  library"  services,  health  care,  education,  technolog:>-,  and 
recreation  as  well  as  electronic  mail  services. 

The  Ocean-State  Free-Net  is  an  "electronic  state",  a  new  medium  where 
\T.rtually  every  institution  can  share  its  information,  knowledge,  and 
resources.  This  "electronic  state"  will  be  a  vital  part  of  the  21st  centurj- 
Librarj-  of  Rhode  Island.  Computer  literacy,  the  affordable  cost  of 
equipment,  and  the  participation  of  organizations  and  agencies  all  across 
Rhode  Island  will  make  it  possible  to  a  have  free,  public-access, 
computerized  information  system  for  Rhode  Island. 


freenet\niission 
July  14,  1992 
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RHODE  ISLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


Rljy^J^Newsletter 


January    -  February  1993 


Bruce  Sundlun,  Governor 


INTRODUCING  LORI 

The  Library  of  Rhode  Island  (LORI)  is  an 
electronic  information  service  established  by  the 
Department  of  State  Library  Services  that  provides 
bulletin  board  services  and  databases  of  interest  to 
the  local  library  community  and  a  linkage  to  the 
global  network  known  as  Internet.  At  the  present 
time,  the  service  is  being  made  available  only  to 
library  staff  situated  at  RMLINET's  (Rhode  Island 
Library  Network)  member  libraries.  LORI  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  evolution  but  already  offers  a 
wealth  of  mformation  resources  such  as: 

•Electronic   mail  for  fast,  efficient  communication. 

•Library  catalogs  worldwide. 

'Online  forums  providing  for  ongoing  discussions  of 
library  issues. 

*The  Internet,  the  global  "electronic  highway"  used 
by  over  a  million  people  worldwide  on  a  daily  basis. 
(For  a  good  introduction  to  the  Internet,  download 
the  newest  version  of  Jean  Armour  Polly's  "Surfing 
the  Internet"  in  the  Public  Workspace  Area.  The 
first,  much  shorter,  version  appeared  in  the  June, 
1992  Wilson  Library  Bulletin^ 

Future  plans  for  the  Library  of  Rhode  Island 
include  mounting  more  text  and  program  files  for 
downloading,  providing  online  access  to  local 
databases  such  as  the  RI  Library  Directory,  the  RI 
Literacy   Directory,    and   the  RI  State  Library's  RI 


Legislative  Database,  as  well  as  Internet  access  to 
FreeNets  and  "travel  services"  such  as  Hytelnet, 
World  Wide  Web,  Archie,  Veronica,  and  Gopher. 

The  Library  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  first  step 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Ocean  State  FreeNet, 
which,  like  other  FreeNets,  will  provide  doorways  to 
local  information  resources  in  such  areas  as  health, 
human  services,  and  legislation,  in  addition  to  the 
entire  realm  of  information  and  communications 
offered  by  the  Internet.  As  one  component  of  the 
Ocean  State  FreeNet,  LORI  will  evolve  from 
librarian-oriented  service  to  a  virtual  library  for  all 
RI  citizens.  . 
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March  -  Apnl  1992 


Bnioe  Sundlun,  Governor 


SPECIAL      REPORT 


The  Library  of  Rhode  Island  -  A  New  Concept 


Intrnduainn 

In  1989.  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
State  Library  Ser^'ices  (DSLS)  commemorated  its 
25th  anniversary.  Tne  Department  was  established  in 
196-4  as  the  official  agency  responsible  for  public 
library  development  in  the  state  ■-  an  action  directly 
resulting  from  a  study  done  by  John  Humphry,  a 
noted  library  development  consultant  of  the  time. 
Tne  concept  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphry  was  totally 
appropriate  for  the  time  and  dovetailed  nicely  with 
the  then  relatively  new  Federal  role  in  library 
development  via  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  funding. 

Since  1964.  there  have  been  considerable 
changes  not  only  in  public  library  services,  but  also 
in  the  ways  in  which  libraries  of  all  types  (academic, 
instittinonal,  public,  school,  and  special)  interact. 
State  government  itself  has  recognized  the  need  for  a 
wider  range  of  information  resources  than  it  was 
accustomed  to  in  the  1960's.  Moreover,  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1987  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
include  state  government  support  of  public  libraries 
in  the  Stale  Constirution. 

As  we  face  the  21st  century,  library  and 
information  services  must  be  available  to  all  who 


need  them,  in  a  consistent  and  rapid  manner  tailored 
to  individual  requirements.  Rhode  Islanders  must 
have  access  to  the  information  they  need  to  survive  in 
a  world  where  the  only  constant  is  constant  change. 

The  idea  that  a  state-level  agency  such  as 
DSLS  oversees  only  public  library  development  in 
isolation  is  dated.  Funds  from  the  Federal  LSCA 
program  have  increasingly  been  needed  for 
automation  and  interconnection  of  libraries  in  all 
types  of  organizational  structures.  Rhode  Island's 
public,  academic  and  school  librariesare  now  linked 
through  the  statewide  electronic  network,  as  well  as 
nationally  and  intenuuionally. 

The  time  has  come  to  acknowledge  that 
Rhode  Island's  compact  size  and  its  breadth  of 
resources  give  us  unique  advantages  in  developing  a 
modem,  unified  system.  Proposing  that  we  take  a 
new  look  at  how  library  service  responsibilities  are 
defined.  I  suggest  a  new  concept  called  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  Its  unique  feature 
is  that  It  turns  traditional  understanding  of  roles  and 
responsibilities  inside  out  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND  concept  considers  that  the  State 
has  primary  responsibility  for  providing  the 
infrastructure  for  this  virtual  library,  while  individual 
communities,    academic    institutions,    schools,   and 
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olher  organizations  are  responsible  for  tailoring  their 
local  resources  and  facilities  to  their  local  needs  and 
instimnonal  mission.  How  this  idea  blends  with 
what  is  already  happening  throughout  the  slate,  and 
how  u  would  work  in  the  future  is  described  in  the 
following  pages. 


I  want  to  thank  Dorothy  Frechette,  Beth  Perry, 
and  most  especially  Howard  Boksenbaum,  who 
authored  the  paper,  for  their  enthusiastic  and  creative 
contributions  to  the  development  of  this  concept. 


Barbara  Weaver 


The  Library  of  Rhode  Island 


The  Virtual  Library  -  One  Big  Library? 

Rhcxie  Island  needs  one  libran-.  but  not 
"only  one  library".  That  one  library  is  a  virtual 
libran-.  the  sum  total  of  the  immense'  diversitv-  and 
depth  represented  by  the  collections  and  "skills 
embodied  in  the  nearly  600  libraries  of  our  sute. 
A  %Tnual  libran-  is  not  a  structure,  not  a  single 
building,  or  a  single  libran-  collection,  not  even  a 
single  administration,  but  an  infrastructure  that 
interconnects  the  collections,  staffs,  missions,  and 
interests  of  the  state's  libraries. 

Computers  and  telecommunications 
technology  are  a  major  pan  of  the  virtual  library- 
infrastructure;  deUver.-  sen-ice  is  another'. 
Electronics  makes  it  possible  for  each  libran-  to  be 
a  door  to  the  \irtual  libran-.  From  anv  Rhode 
Island  library-,  w-ith  the  help  of  a  local  trained 
librarian,  users  could  locate  resources  they  seek  m 
all  Rhode  Island  libraries  through  a  statewde 
database  catalog.  Sophisticated  users  could  enter 
the  virtual  library  through  their  personal  computer 
at  home  or  at  work. 

Those  who  need  informanon  that  is 
available  in  electronic  form  (such  as  census  data, 
direaon-  information,  business  data  and  the 
contents  of  cenain  reference  works  published 
electronically)     could    obtain    it   mstantlv    throush 


librarian-assissted  online  database  searches  or 
unassisted  searches  of  user-friendlv  online 
databases   or  CD-ROMs. 

Hard  copy  materials  (books,  magazines, 
journal  articles,  videocassenes,  talking  books, 
braille,  etc.)  that  are  not  readily  at  hand  on  the 
local  librar\-'s  shelves  could  arrive  within  days  \-ia 
interlibrary  loan  through  a  state\v-ide  delivery 
system  or  telefacsimile  transmission.  If  that's  not 
quick  enough,  the  local  librarian,  ha%-ing  located 
the  needed  material,  could  refer  the  user  to  the 
appropriate    location. 

On  those  occasions  when  someone  needs 
materials  that  no  Rhode  Island  libran-  o^-ns,  the 
%-irTual  libran-  could,  in  turn,  be  a  door  to  libraries 
in  the  rest  of  the  worid,  locating  needed  titles  via 
eleoronic  databases  and  obtaining  materials 
through  interlibrar\-   loan. 

The  stateu-ide  scale  of  the  \-irtual  libran- 
would  permit  availability-  of  a  wide  variety-  of 
libran-  resources  in  a  -w-ide  \-ariet>-  of  formats 
including  film  and  \-ideo.  The  v-irtual  libran-  could 
thus  also  ensure  access  to  resources  for  people  w-ith 
speaal  needs.  Foreign  language  materials,  literacy 
and  ESL  learning  and  teaching  materials,  talking 
books,  braille  and  large  print  for  the  visually 
impaired,  and  professional  assistance  in  their  use 
could  be  available  from  any  libran-  location. 
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The  Siaie  Role  -  The  LocaJ  Role 

Rhcxle  Island  is  small,  bui  ii  encompasses 
great  diversity.  Rhode  Island's  libraries  reflea  that 
diversity,  and  Uieir  close  mieTrelaiionshJpj  reflea 
the  Slate  s  sue.  Any  plan  for  optimal  Library 
service  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  must  take 
advanuge  of  these  conditions.  Our  small  size 
makes  the  creation  and  management  of  a  single 
statewide  virtual  library  feasible,  while  the  diversity 
ensures  its  effectiveness. 

The  vinual  library  has  rwo  faces.  One  is  a 
local  face.  Each  locality  --  municipality,  state 
institution,  school,  college,  university,  law  office, 
hospital,  business,  or  other  ennty  with  a  mandate  to 
provide  library  service  -to  its  own_pQg;iJation  -•  will 
establish  and  maintain  a  suite  of  services  to  meet 
its  own  needs.  The  number  and  location  of 
delivery  points,  the  complexity  of  facilities,  the 
types  and  frequency  of  activities,  and  the  variety  of 
specialized  resources  must  all  be  based  on  the 
demographics   of  the  commuruty. 

A  municipality,  for  e.xample.  might  invest  in 
a  reference  collection  of  books  and  electronic 
resources  frequently  consulted  on  behalf  of  town 
residents,  story  hour  programs  for  local  children, 
poetry  readings  and  lecture  series  for  local  adults, 
and  a  general  circulating  collection  of  books,  videos 
and  magazines  with  an  emphasis  on  sailing,  tennis, 
parenting  and  lots  of  picture  books.  The  libr^iry 
would  hire  librarians  trained  to  work  with  children, 
librarians  trained  to  find  information  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics,  and  librarians  trained  to  assist 
users  in  getting  the  most  out  of  their  recreational 
reading.  A  hospital  library,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  maintain  a  collection  of  medical  resources 
and  provide  librarians  trained  in  health  sciences 
information  service.  Both,  however,  realizing  that 
their  narrow  focus  would  often  prove  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  their  users,  would  be  a  part  of  the 
vinual  library,  offering  the  services  of  others  to 
their  users,  and  making  theu-  resources  available  to 
users  of  other  libraries   as  well. 


TTie  virtual  library's  other  face  is  statewide: 
the  State  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the 
in/rastructure.  Computer  and  telecommunications 
facilities  must  be  available  to  interconnect  the 
participating  libraries.  A  delivery  system  must  be 
in  place  to  transpon  materials  to  the  location  at 
which  they  are  needed.  Sute  government 
mformaiion  must  be  available  to  people  locally. 
Staff  must  be  available  at  the  state  level  with  the 
expertise  to  maintain  the  technical  and  physical 
infrastructure,  ensure  access  to  information  and 
library  resources,  provide  referral  service,  and 
maintain  quality  control.  Finally,  the  local  libraries 
need  incentives  to  participate  in  the  virtual  library 
and  assistance  in  maintaining  quality  facilities  and 
service. 

Only  state  government  has  the  scope  and 
authority  to  develop  and  maintain  Rhode  Island's 
virtual  library.  It  is  the  state's  responsibility  to 
guarantee  that  every  resident  has  convenient  access 
to  basic  information  resources  and  services  at  a 
consistent  level  of  qualirv'.  Tlie  state  should  also 
maximize  the  public  availability  of  library  and 
information  resources  e.xisting  both  within  the  state 
and  throughout   the  world. 


What's  Ctirrently  in  Place 

The  Department  of  State  Library  Service!; 

The  Department  of  State  Library  Services 
(DSLS)  and  Rhode  Island's  library  community  have 
been  building  a  vuTual  library  since  1964.  Its  name 
is  RHILINET:  the  Rhode  Island  Library  Nerwork. 
DSLS  initiated  interlibrary  deliveries  in  1979 
through  contracts  with  regional  library  centers. 
This  arrangement  was  phased  out  recently  in  favor 
of  a  commercial  statewide  delivery  service. 
Currently  134  libraries  statewide  receive  deliveries 
through  a  single  contract  guaranteeing,  in  most 
cases,  next  day  delivery. 

DSLS  was  established  with  a  mandate  to 
provide  or  coordinate  services  most  cost  effectively 
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provided  at  the  statewide  scale.  One  such  service 
is  the  provision  of  library  resources  to  people  with 
special  needs.  Since  its  inception.  DSLS  has  housed 
Rhode  Island's  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  offering  direct  service  to 
approximately  2.000  users  of  talking  books,  and 
developing  a  reading  room  equipped  with  assistive 
devices  such  as  voice-output  and  large  screen 
computer  access.  The  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  also  maintains  a  collection 
of  large  print  materials  that  circulate  both  to  public 
libraries  to  augment  their  local  collections  and 
directly  to  the  public.  In  addition.  DSLS's 
Instirutional  Library  Services  section  provides 
support  and  consulting  services  to  the  libraries  that 
serve  residents  of  state  institutions  and  to  libraries 
serving  deinstitutionalized    populations. 

DSLS  also  coordinates  library  programs 
statewide.  RHILINET  libraries  help  plan  and 
participate  in  children's  programs  like  the  annual 
"Summer  Reading  Program"  and  adult  programs 
such  as  "Christopher  Columbus:  From  Genoa  to 
the  New  World"  and  "What  a  Difference  a  Bay 
Makes"  under  the  leadership  of  DSLS  consultants. 
DSLS  seeks  the  funding  and  talent;  local  libraries 
present  the  programs  and  exhibits  to  their 
communities. 

Library  planning  and  administration 
resources  are  also  available  on  a  statewide  basis 
from  DSLS  via  RHILINET.  Librarians,  library 
trustees.  library  school  students,  and  library  friends 
groups  in  need  of  guidance,  information  or 
technical  assistance  rely  upon  DSLS's  reference 
and  consulting  ser.-ices  and  the  resotirces  of  the 
DSLS  Professional   Collection. 

In  addition,  the  state's  public  library 
construction  program  offers  constilting  services  and 
up  to  50%  reimbursement  of  a  municipality's 
expenditure  on  construction  or  renovation  of  public 
library       facilities.  This       program       allows 

municipalities  to  ensure  their  populations  access  to 
RHILINET  resources  at  a  facility  that  itself  is 
accessible  to  the  handicapped  and  adequate  to 
meet  local  needs  for  space. 


Compmterization  of  the  communications 
functions  of  RHILINET  began  in  1983  when  DSLS 
replaced  its  aging  teletype  network  with  a  computer 
system  that  interconnected  21  libraries  for 
interlibrary  loan  management  and  electronic  mail. 
A  new  centra]  site  computer  installed  at  DSLS  last 
year  will  enable  dial-in  electronic  mail  and  bulletin 
boards  for  all  libraries.  Interlibrary  loan 
communication  is  now  handled  through  the 
worldwide  OCLC,  Inc.  network  via  a  statewide 
Group  Access  Capability  (GAC)  which  provides 
the  potential  for  access  to  all  libraries.  This 
arrangement  allows  participating  libraries  to  see 
each  others'  catalogs  and  formally  request  needed 
titles  electronically.  Twenty-five  pubUc,  academic, 
hospital,  historical  society,  corporate,  and  state 
agency  libraries  in  Rhode  Island  currently 
participate   in  this  network. 


Cooperating  Libraries  Automated  Network 

Public  libraries  began  cooperative 
computerized  cataloging  in  the  mid  1980s,  some 
under  a  system  managed  by  the  DSLS  and  others 
through  the  Providence  Public  Library.  With 
generous  grants  from  the  Champlin  Foundations, 
the  two  systems  merged  in  1987  and  have  grown 
into  CLAN,  the  Cooperating  Libraries  Automated 
Network,  which,  along  with  DSLS's  services 
outlined  above,  provides  a  rudimentary  virtual 
library  among  32  public  libraries  in  30 
municipalities.  One  library  card  suffices  for  aU  32 
libraries;  the  entire  catalog  of  more  than  two 
million  items  owned  by  these  libraries  can  be 
searched  electronically  from  any  one  of  them. 
Materials  located  can  be  requested  via 
RHILINET's  interlibrary  loan  network  and 
received  via  RHILINET's  delivery  network  within 
a  day  or  two.  With  further  assistance  from  the 
Champlin  Foundations  and  DSLS,  CLAN  has 
installed  a  state  of  the  art  telecommunications 
network  that  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a 
statewide  network  of  enormous   power. 

In  March.   1990,  CLAN  made   its  holdings 
available    on    CD-ROM     and,    thus,    accessible    to 
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libraries  that  are  not  CLAN  participants.  DSLS 
then  arranged  to  utilize  that  product  as  a 
component  of  the  sutewide  bibliographic  database 
QUAHOG  (Quick  Access  to  Holdings),  which,  in 
addition  to  the  CLAN  libranes,  includes  holdings 
of  ten  hospital  and  one  high  school  librar)'. 
QUAHOG.  which  debuted  in  March,  currently  is 
being  used  by  over  75  public,  academic,  school,  and 
other  libraries.  Moreover.  DSLS  has  negotiated  a 
statewide  license  and  purchase  agreement  with 
OCLC,  Inc.  for  SharePAC.  which  will  both 
maintain  the  CD-ROM  database  and  interconnea 
it  with  OCLC  interlibrary  loan  services,  while 
providing  for  the  partdcipaiion  of  Rhode  Island 
libraries. 

Other  Automated  Libraries 

With  help  from  federal  and  state  funds,  the 
three  state-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  created  HELIN:  the  Higher 
Education  Library-  Nerwork,  analogous  to  CLAN. 
Last  year,  Roger  Williams  College  joined  them. 
HELLN  has  installed  a  telecommunications  network 
congruent  with  CLAN's. 

Bryant  College  and  Salve  Regina  University 
also  have  automated  their  library  catalogs  and 
more  than  20  school  libraries  have  automated  their 
catalogs  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  statewide 
database. 


Telefacsimile 

More  than  fifty  Rhode  Island  libraries  have 
installed  telefacsimile  machines,  seventeen  of  which 
have  been  funded  by  DSLS  with  feder^  grant 
money.  Telefacsimile  capabilities  have  contributed 
greatly  to  speedier  and  more  efficient  interlibrary 
loan  service  and  communication  between  libraries 
in  general. 

Regulatory  Controls 

Regulations    are    in  place    in  the   form   of 
standards  for  public  libraries,  standards  for  libraries 


serving  residents  of  state  institutions,  standitds  for 
Rhode  Island  Library  Nerwork  membership,  and  a 
uniform  code  and  procedures  for  interlibrary  loan 
service  in  Rhode  Island. 

What  Needs  To  Be  Done 

The  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  through  the 
Department  of  State  Library  Services  must  expand 
RHILINET  to  become  the  Library  of  Rhode  Island 
--  Rhode  Island's  virtual  library.  It  must  establish 
and  maintain  the  remaining  aspects  of  the 
infrastructure,  trusting  localities  to  provide  the 
appropnate  links  for  local  populations  to  gain  entry 
to  that  virtual  library.  Moreover,  it  must  provide 
incentives  for  non-public  libraries  with  resources  of 
statewide  interest  to  be  part  of  the  virtual  library. 
Finally,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  virtual  library 
can  serve  all  Rhode  Islanders,  it  must  assist  public 
libraries  in  the  maintenance  of  facilities  adequate 
to  offer  access  to  everyone.  Specifically.  DSLS 
must: 

1.  Fund  the  statewide  telecom  rnimirations 
network.  This  is  necessary  to  (a)  add  links 
among  HELIN,  CLAN,  State  Government, 
Brown  University,  and  extend  the  network  to 
provide  at  least  local  dial-up  capability  from 
every  community;  (b)  fund  telephone  line 
service  and  equipment  maintenance  contracts; 
and  (c)  upgrade  nerwork  components,  as 
necessary,  to  bear  heavier  traffic  as  new 
participants  grow  ready  to  come  online,  and 
new  services  (eg.  video  transmission)  are 
needed. 

2.  Maintain  the  Statewide  Hataha<ap  This  means 
(a)  updating  the  CD-ROM  produa  and  OCLC 
holdings  information  3  times  annually  and  (b) 
adding  holdings  of  new  participants  as  their 
holdings  information  becomes  available  in 
appropriate    electronic  format. 


Make  state  government  information  available  to 
the  public     This  includes    (a)    esublishing    a 
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Rhcxle  Island  state  information  policy  and  a 
coordinating  body  for  all  state  government 
libraries  and  information  services;  (b) 
■  interconnecting  all  state  government  agencies 
and  the  RHILINET  telecommunications 
network;  (c)  creating  or  contracting  with 
appropriate  agencies  to  create,  maintain,  and 
make  available  through  RHILINET,  databases 
of  statewide  importance,  such  as  legislative 
information.  Information  and  Referral  data, 
state  government  direaory  information,  etc.; 
and  (d)  fully  implementing  the  statewide 
documents   distribution    svstem. 

4.  Maintain  the  statewide  interlibrary  delivery 
system. 

5.  Maintain  the  statewide  interlibrary  loan 
network  on  OCLC.  This  means  (a)  continuing 
the  statewide  contract;  (b)  funding  SharePAC 
licenses,  ILL  transaction  costs  and 
telecommunications  costs  for  RHILINET 
libraries  using  OCLC  for  interlibrary   loan. 

6.  Maintain  access  to  information  and  library 
services  and  materials  of  statewide  importance. 

This  includes  contracting  with  the  Providence 
Public  Library  and  other  appropriate  libraries 
to:  (a)  maintain  collections  and  expertise  in 
areas  identified  to  be  of  statewide- importance, 
such  as  local  history,  census  data  etc.;  (b) 
provide  backup  reference  service  to  libraries; 
(c)  provide  statewide  dial-up  reference  service; 
and  (d)  provide  backup  interlibrary  loan 
service. 

7.  Ensure  access  to  information  and  library 
resources  for  the  blind,  physically  handicapped 
and  otheis  with  special  needs.  This  includes  (a) 
maintaining  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped;  (b)  developing 
adequate  library  service  to  residents  of  state 
institutions;  and  (c)  contracting  v,ath  an 
appropriate  library  or  libraries  to  maintain 
needed  resources  and  e,\-pertise  on  behalf  of  all 
RHILINET    libranes. 


8.  Provide  incentives  for  participation  in 
RHILINET.  Grants  should  be  made  available  -' 
for  (a)  retrospective  conversion  of  bibliographic 
records;  (b)  startup  costs  for  automation  of 
library  catalogs  and  interlibrary  loan;  (c) 
continuing  education  for  library  staff  in  the 
areas  of  interlibrary  cooperation  and 
automation;  and  (d)  cooperative  collection 
development. 

9.  Assist  municipalities  in  maintaining  universal 
local  access  to  library  services.  This  includes 
(a)  funding  the  public  library  construction 
program;  (b)  fully  funding  CLAN  operations; 
(c)  reimbursing  municipalities  for  library 
services  provided  beyond  their  municipal 
boundaries  on  an  equalized  basis;  and  (d) 
assisting  municipalities  in  planning  library 
services,  emphasizing  a  single  library  services 
authority  in  each  mimicipaliry,  effective 
distribution  of  service  outlets,  and  effective  and 
appropriate  design  of  the  suite  of  library 
services  to  be  offered. 

10.  Maintain   quality  control  in  the  virtual  library. 

This  includes  (a)  enforcing  standards  for 
participating  libraries;  (b)  establishing  and 
enforcing  rules  and  regulations  for  interlibrary 
loan;  and  (c)  providing  consulting  and 
continuing  education  -  services  to  participating 
libraries  on  all  aspects  of  Ubrary  and 
information   services. 
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Cleveland  Free-Net 
Cuiiiiiuinity  Coinpulcr  System 

General  Infonnalion  Sheet 
216-368-3888  300/1200/2400  baud 


llic  Gcvcland  Frec-Ncl  Is  a  free,  open  access,  commuuiiy  compuicr  system  operated  by  Cas- 
Western  Reserve  Uiilveislly  In  Cleveland.  Oliio. 

Eatabilsiicd  In  July  1986.  Uie  Free-Net  computer  has  been  programmed  to  alJow  anyone  with 
home,  ofllcc,  or  school  compuicr  and  a  device  called  i  modem,  to  call  in  24  hours  a  day  and  acces 
a  wide  range  of  eleclronic  services  and  fcaiurcs.  TlKse  services  range  from  free  electronic  mail  \< 
liifonnation  In  areas  such  as  Ijcalih.  education,  technology,  government,  aru.  recreation,  and  the  la» 

llic  key  to  llic  economics  of  ojKrating  tl)c  Free-Net  is  tJK  fact  that  tiie  system  is  literally  run  b 
tlic  community  Itself.  Every  feature  that  appears  on  our  system  is  llxrre  because  there  are  individual 
or  organliations  In  tiic  communily  wlio  contribute  their  lime,  effon.  and  expertise  to  bring  it  onlin 
and  0[x:rale  it  over  time.  Just  as  there  is  no  charge  to  users  to  access  \lhc  system,  there  is  no  charge  t 
organ) zai Ions  to  participate  on  iL 

Usage  I 

The  prototype  vcrsionofUjc  Free-Net  atlraclcd  over  7.000reglsiered  users  and  averaged  bctwce 
SOOandoOOcal^adayon  I Olncomine  phone  lines  In  August  1989  Free-Net  II  opened  and  airreml 
averages  over  3000  logins  a  day  on  64  telephone  lines.  At  the  moment  the  Free-Net  has  a  user  ba< 
of  over  23,000  registered  users  in  iIk  Oeveland  area  and  around  the  world.  86%  of  Free-Net  usei 
arc  over  the  age  of  20  (average  age  35.5  years)  with  a  very  deep  "middle  class"  socio-ecooomi 
penetration  tiirt}ughout  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

E(|uipntciit  anil  Nchvurk  Capabilities 

'Ilic  hardware  which  drives  Uic  Frce-NcI  consists  of  six  Sun  Microsystems  SparkServers  linkc 
logctJicr  to  provide  1 32  megabytes  of  RAM  and  over  eight  gigabytes  (8  billion  characters)  of  har 
disk  storage.  To  give  you  a  better  perspective  on  that  size,  tJie  fTCC-Nct  is  capable  of  storing  an 
almost  Instantly  retrieving  die  full  text  of  over  1 2,000  two  hundred  and  fifty  pace  novels.  In  addilio 
lo  Uie  communily  telephone  lines,  tJie  Free-Net  is  connected  to  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
new  nber-opllc  campus  network  (CWRUnet).  This  connection  between  a  community  compuK 
system  and  a  carnpus  networic  represents  an  entirely  new  model  for  the  delivery  of  campu 
Infonnalion  services.  Tlic  system  is  also  connected  lo  die  Internet,  which  provides  our  users  wit 
worldwide  electronic  mall  services  and  otlKr  features.  >      i 

Funiling  Sources 

■  ,\ 
The  Cleveland  Free-Net  was  originally  made  possible  by  donations  from  tJie  Informaiio 
Systems  Division  of  AT&T  and  the  Ohio  Dell  Telephone  Company.  These  corporilJons  were  lai( 
Joined  by  University  llospiials  of  acvcland.  Case  Wesicm  Reserve  University,  and  by  the  Free-N. 
users  themselves  wlio  contributed  over  $10,000  in  voluntary  donations  during  the  early  days  of  i) 
project.  Hie  project  continues  to  operate  via  grants  and  donations  from  private  Tourxlation 
coriwifnlinii";.  I'dvctiimriiMl  soiinr^.  .iikI  privaic  (lonors. 
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(M  of  9/26/91) 


ADVOrnSTRATION  BUILDING 

1.  Wh«i  ii  the  Cleveland  Free-Net? 

2.  Vta  Services 

3.  Adminisnuon  Q  &.  A 

4.  Free-Net  Menu  OuUme 
5.Wh«uNPTN? 

6.  About  the  Free-Nei  Compuien 

7.  Obuimrg  the  Frre-Nei  Software 

8.  Submuung  i  ProposaJ  to  Free-Net 

9.  Qevtlind  Free-Nei  Release  Form 

10.  The  Free-Net  Sysops._ 

1 1.  Whai'j  New  in  the  Electronic  City 

12.  Administiauon  Policy 

13.  The  City  Plaque 


PUBLIC  SQUARE 

1.  About  Public  Square 

2.  The  Cafe  (Chai  with  other  users) 

3.  The  Podium  (Electronic  Speeches) 

4.  The  PoUing  Place  fVotrng  areas) 

5.  The  Kiosk  Voting  Booth 

6.  The  Speakeasy 

COURTHOUSE  &  GOVT  CENTER 

1.  About  the  GovciTsncm  fi-";T 

2.  The  Counhouse  (Legal  Information) 

1.  What's  New  in  the  Law 

2.  The  Legal  Clinic 

3.  U.S.  Supreme  Coun  Decisions 

4.  CWRU  Law  School  Ubrary 

5.  8th  Cimut  Court 

3.  The  Freedom  Shrine  (Historical  Doc.) 

4.  The  Congressional  Memory  Project 

5.  Contact  your  RepresentaDves 

6.  Govrmmeotal  (800)  Hotlines 

7.  U.S.  National  Weather  Service 

8.  Econ  Info:  U-S.  DepL  of  Commerce 

9.  The  Cleveland  Metro  Connecuon 

10.  County  Engineer's  0£5ce 

1 1.  Safety  and  the  Environment 

12.  Campaign  '90 


.4.RTS  BUILDING 

1.  About  the  Arts  Building 

2.  Video  Arts  Department 

3.  Culinary  Arts 

4 .  Literary  Arts 

5.  Theatre  Arts 

6.  Photopaphic  SIC 

7.  Visual  Arts 

8.  MIDl/Electronic  Music 

9.  The  Music  SIC 


THE  POST  OFnCE 

1 .  About  the  Post  Office 

2.  (DieckMail 
2.  Send  Mail 

4 .  Check  the  size  of  your  mailbox 
5-  See  who  your  new  mail  is  from 

6.  Edit  your  signature  file 

7.  Mail  aliases 

8.  Have  your  mail  forwarded 

9.  Directory  Services 

10.  Mail  filter 


SCIENCE  AND  TECH.  CENTER 

1 .  About  the  Sci.  and  Tech  Center 

2.  USA  TODAY:  Science  and  Tech.  News 

3.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History 

4.  NASA  Air  and  Space  SIG 

5.  The  Computer  Comer 

1.  Oeve.  Area  BBS  Systems 

2.  Computer  SIGs 

1.  The  Adam  Forum 

2.  The  Apple  Core 

1.  Apple  n 

2.  Macintosh 

3.  Atari  SIG 

4.  Commodore/ Amiga  SIG 

5.  IBM-PC  SIC 

6.  The  Tandy  SIC 

7.  Texas  Instr.  SIG 

8.  Timcj-Sinclau-  SIG 

6.  The  Skepucs  SIG 

7.  IEEE  OnstiL  of  Elec.  and  Elect.  Enein) 

8.  SoUd  Waste  SIG 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE 

(Academy  One) 

1.  About  Acaocaiy  One 

2.  The  Academy  One  Proiect 

3.  List  of  Academy  Ooe  Schools 

4.  Academy  One  Projects  Underway 

5.  Academy  Oie  Partixm  Wanted 

6.  K12Net:  International  Educ.  Network 

7.  Tcacher/Admimstiator  Lounge 

8.  The  Student  Lounge 

9.  The  Academy  One  Library 

10.  School  Spcciai  Interest  Cjroups 

1 1.  The  Acaaemy  Bulletin  Boartl 

12.  Oeveland  Middle  School  Netwoit 

13.  Dueaory  of  Academy  One  Usct 


MEDICAL  ARTS  BUILDING 

1.  About  the  Medical  Aru  Building 

2.  USA  TODAY:Healih  Headline  News 

3.  Sl  Sibcon's  Hospital 

1.  FamUy  Medicuie  Clmic 

2.  The  Dental  Clinic 

3.  Sports  MediciiK  Clinic 

4.  H.OJ>£.  Foundauon  Cancer  Ctr 

5.  UnivAreland  Cancer  Center 

6.  HTV/AIDS  Information  Center 

7.  The  Eye  Qinic 

4.  The  Handicap  Center 

5.  Alzheimer's  biscase  Center 

6.  Psychology  and  Mental  Health 

7.  The  Byte  Animal  Clinic 

8.  The  Center  for  International  Health 

9.  Substance  Abuse  Education 

10.  The  Pediatric  Information  (ientcr 

1 1.  Safety  and  the  Environment 

12.  Bioeuucs  Network  of  Ohio 


THE  LIBRARY 

1.  About  the  Library 

2.  The  Freedom  Shrine  (Hisionc  Docs) 

3.  Electronic  Bookshelf 

4.  The  CAMLS  Library 

5.  CWRU  Libraries 

6.  Connect  -j  Cleve.  Public  Libra.'y 

7.  Special  Libraries  Associauon 

8.  Connect  to  libraries  around  the  world 

9.  Government  Documents  Roundtable 


THE  COMMUNTTY  CENTER 

1.  About  the  Community  Cenier 

2.  The  Recitation  Cenier 

1.  Sports 

1.  The  Runners  SIG 

2.  Outdoors  SIG 

3.  Skier's  SIG 

4.  Bicycling  SIG 

5.  Sports  SIG 

2.  Games 

1 .  The  Cleveland  Chess  SIG 

2.  Gamine  SIG 

3.  Video  Game  SIC 

4.  The  Go  SIG 

3.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Science  Ficiion/Faniasy  SIG 

2.  Culinary  Arts  SIG 

3.  The  Skepucs  SIG 

4.  The  Travel  SIG 

5.  UFOlogy  SIG 

6.  Toastma.'Jief 's  SIG 

7.  Movies  SIG 

8.  Photographic  SIC 

9.  Genealogy  SIG 

10.  Radio  Scanner  SIG 

1 1.  Amateur  Radio  SIG 

12.  IRC  SIG 

13.  Internet  SIG 

14.  Horror  SIG 

3.  Wanted  4  For  Sale  Board 

4.  Jobs  Wanted/lobs  Available 

5.  The  Religious  Cenier 

1 .  The  Baha'i  Faith  Forum 

2.  The  All-Dcnom  Forum 

3.  Electronic  Scriptures 

1.  The  Bible 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon 

3.  The  Koran 

6.  Beliefs  Center 

7.  The  Handicap  Center 

8.  LesbiaivCay  Comm.  Svc.  Ctr. 

9.  Ohio's  Finest  Singles  Network 


10.  United  Way  Services 

1 1.  Akoholics  AflonynKMS 

13.  Peace  Network 

14.  Real  Esaie  Exchange 

15.  Lake  Mctroparki 

BUSINESS  &  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 

1.  About  the  Business  &.  IndusL  Park 

2.  USA  TODAY:  Business  News 

2.  Econ  Info:  U.S.  DepL  of  Commerce 

3.  The  Prrjonnel  Office 

4.  The  Travel  Agent 

5.  The  Computer  Room 

1.  IBM  SIG 

2.  Macmiosh  SIC 

3.  Locus  SIC 

4.  Word  Processing  SIG 

6.  Intepal  Users  Group 

7.  SAS  Users  Group 

UNTVERSTTY  ORCLE 

1.  About  University  (jicle 

2.  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

1.  About  the  (TWRU  area 

2.  General  Informauon  Boartls 

3.  Academic  Departments 

4.  Admmistiation 

5.  Activiues 

6.  DOS  Users  Group 

7.  Special  Interests 

8.  (jenaal  Services 

3.  Museum  of  Natural  Hisujry 

4.  Qeveland  Children's  Museum 

5.  Ohio  PiDspea  Research  Netwtjrk 

6.  Qeve.  State  Umv.  College  of  Educ 

THE  COMMXWICA'nONS  CENTER 

1.  About  the  Communications  Center 

2.  Chat  with  Other  Users 

3.  Directory  Services 

4.  File  Traiisfer  Services 

5.  User  Services 

6.  The  Post  OfSce 

7.  The  Teleport 

THE  TELEPORT 

1.  About  the  Teleport 

2.  The  Packet  Express 

1.  The  (CompuServe  Connection 

2.  The  Internet  Connection 

,  3.  The  BITNET  Connection 

4.  The  FidoNet  Connection 

3.  The  Terminal  Tower  (connections  to...) 

1.  Libraries  within  Ohio 

1 .  University  of  Akron 

2.  Qevelana  Public  library 

3.  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ 

4.  Kent  State  University 

5.  NEOUCOM 

6.  Oberim  College 

7.  Ohio  State  Umversity 

8.  Youngsujwn  State  University 

2.  Libranes  Within  the  U.S. 

1 .  The  Library  of  Congress 

2.  University  of  California 

3.  Colorado  Alliance 

4.  Boston  University 

3.  International  Libraries 
I.Australia  5.  Mexico 

2.  Canada  6.  New  Zealand 

3.  Germany  1.  Sweden 

4.  Israel  8.  Swiaerland 

4.  Other  Informauon  Resources 

1.  Agnculture       4.  0::eanogTaphy 

2.  Geography       5.  Space  Science 

3.  Literature  6.  Weather 

5.  Network  BBS's 
l.ComeU  4.UofN.C. 

2.  MTT  5.  Appalachian  Sl 

3.  U.ofN.C.         6.  N.M-Siaie 

6.  Other  Free-Net  Systems 

3.  USEnei  (Selected  News  Groups) 

NPTN/USA  TODAY  NEWS 

1.  About  the  Electronic  News  Center 

2.  Headline  News  Summary 

3.  Weather 

4.  Snapshots 

5.  NEWS 

6.  MONEY 

7.  SPORTS 

8.  LIFE 

9.  Search  the  News  Cenier  >" 
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The  National  Public  Tcleconipuliiig  Nchvork  (NI'TN) 

The  concept  behind  NTIT^  is  not  new.  You  arc  pmbably  familiar  with  National  Public  Radio  arid 
Public  Dmadcastin^  on  T.  V.  To  understand  NPIT^.  simply  substitute  community  computer  systems 
for  radio  or  television  stations,  and  you  have  lJ>e  core  of  what  wc  ho()c  to  accomplish. 

NPITV  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  is  funded  completely  by  voluntary  mcmlKrshIp  dues 
from  the  users  of  our  community  computer  systems,  corporate  and  foundation  grants  and  donations, 
arvJ  otiier  fund-raising  activities. 

NPTN  is  aticmptinB.  first,  to  establish  as  many  community  computer  systems  throughout  the 
country  as  possible.  To  that  end,  first,  NPF>J  helps  new  systems  to  get  started  by  providing 
organiLationaJ,  technical,  and  fui>draising  expertise  to  local  organizing  commitlcc5.  Second,  NITN 
liriks  these  new  systems  together  into  a  common  nclworic  for  electronic  mail  exchange  arxl  other 
purposes.  Tliird,  NPTN  provides  "cybercasting"  services,  whereby  a  wide  variety  of  cjuahly  news  and 
mformation  features  are  provided  to  llic  affiliates  via  NITN  feed — a  concept  very  similar  to  tliat  of 
any  radio  or  television  "broadcastine"  network.  Finally,  NPI'N  takes  msilions  on  issues  facing  the 
telecom  puling  community  and  develops  new  and  innovative  uses  for  ine  technology.  A  five  system 
network  of  NITN  community  computers  currently  exists,  witli  1 3  more  systems  expected  to  come 
online  within  the  next  year. 

Free-Net  Fast  Facts: 

Opened  on  July  16,  1986  by  Ohio  Governor  Rich.itd  Cclcsic  aini  Cleveland  Mayor  George 
Voirwvich,  tlic  Geveland  f-ree-Nel  was  tlic  nation's  first,  completely  free,  open-access,  community 
computer  system. 

Free-Net  I  (the  original  system)  hosted  almost  a  half-million  logins  in  tlie  three  years  of  its 
existence.  Free-Net  II  hosted  more  tlian  tiiat  numl)crof  logins  in  its  first  year  and,  if  current  trends 
continue,  will  host  over  1.8  million  logins  in  tiie  next  year. 

•  The  Free-Net  is  operated  by  over  300  "sysops"  (community  volunleer  system  operators), 
representing  all  walks  of  life,  who  call  in  to  maintain  tlic  system  from  as  far  away  as  California,  llicse 
yysops  provide  Free-Net  users  with  over  350  different  infonnation  and  communications  features. 

llie  Free-Net's  eight  gigabyte  (8  billion  character)  hard  disk  capacily  Is  enough  to  store  tlic 
complete  text  of  12,(XX)  two  hundred  and  fifty  page  novels — with  room  to  spare. 

•  Dpcrating  at  maximum  capacily,  the  Free  Net  comnulcr  system  can  execute  over  60  million 
instructions  per  second,  and  can  ineorelically  host  up  to  3oO  simultaneous  users. 

For  More  Information 

For  more  information  about  Ihc  Qcvcland  Frce-Ncl,  NPTN,  or  any  other  aspect  of  our  woik,  please 
contact: 

T.M.  Grundner,  Ed.D  -  President  Voice:  (216)  368-2733 

NaUonai  Public  Telecomputing  Network  FAX:  (216)  368-5436 

Box  1987  Internet:  aa00l(3)clcveland. frecnct.edu 

acvclaml.  Ohio  44106  UITNET:aaOOI%clcvcland.frccnel.cdu@cunyvm 
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